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NEWARK CASTLE. 

The remains of this magnificent pile, great even in ruins> stand 
close to the river Trait, (formerly oaQed the river Dev<Mi ; the 
stream of the ancient Trent, being then about 300 yards further to 
the west, called to this day " the old Trent dyke) ; " on a high bank, 
on the east side of liie river and quite in the heart of the town, 
stands the ruins of this noble Ca^Ie : the area of which is of an 
oblong form. But the gaieral oudtne of liie plan of the Castle is 
square ; its dimensions are very great ; and the number of the stories, 
from the appearance of the west front, seem to have been three. 
Within the exterior walls, little, too little now remains to satisfy the 
inquiring eye of curiosity as to the by-gone grandeur of the place. 
The only parts left standing of this once stupendous edifice, are the 
whole of the western front and part of the northern, which contains 
the ancient portal, from the decorations of which the architecture 
is easily ascertained to be Norman. 

Although little more is left towards the river than naked walls, 
yet that little is sufficient to prove, even without the confirmation 
of History, that this Castle, when in the height of its glory, combined 
beauty and ornament with military strength. 

*' Here sceptered Kings a royal home hare found, 
** WBen sanguine war had spread destruction round." 

The solidity of what remains affords sufficient evidence that it has 
been capable of sustaining almost any assault ; and History informs 
us, that from its impregnable strength it obtained the appellation of 
''The Key of the North," and that it was never subdued, — but 
basely delivered up to the fury of despoilers. 
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2 NEWARK CASTLE. 

The west front, overlooking the river, is the most perfect, having a 
massive tower at the south-west angle, called the West Tower ; ano- 
ther in the center of the elevation, designated the Middle Tower ; 
and another at the north-west angle, called the North Tower. 

From the Middle to the North Tower additions of a later date 
strike even the least observant eye ; here we meet with several low 
square-headed windows, separated into different lights or casements 
by stone muUions, several of which are very large and magnificent. 
In the midst of these is a bay window, exhibiting a beautiful and 
perfect specimen of those, anciently called bays, or bowers. It is an 
immense projecting window, with three outward sides, and orna- 
mented with rich tracery ; two of the sides are bricked up : in the 
middle division there is a small window in the upper part, and a 
still smaller one at the bottom of it, giving light to a house erected 
within the walls. Almost in a line above this bay is a most beauti- 
ful arch, undoubtedly the remains of a window ; between this and 
the bay window, and close to the upper, is a large shield bearing 
three horses. 

Nearly level with the ground, and almost immediately under the 
bay window, is the Crypt entrance ; a single glance at which will 
be sufficient to convince us of its great strength and adaption to a 
resolute defence. 

At the first angle in this entrance there has been a remarkable 
ponderous falling door, the grooves, if we may use the term, in the 
stone work being nearly seven inches in width. There is a striking 
resemblance in the defensive retreats at this entrance, to the prin- 
ciple entrance in the northern front,. 
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THE THREE GRACES.— No I. 

There are few objects upon which the human mind may be en- 
gaged, which do not derive their chief interest from the associations 
of Poetry, Painting, and Music. Our language, literature, and even 
daily conversation abound lichly with their illusions ; and so closely 
are they interwoven in the whole circle of our intellectual pleasures* 
that were it possible totally to destroy their influence comparatively 
little mental enjoyment would remain. 

Whilst, therefore, as subjects of criticism they appear hackneyed 
and commonplace to the last degree, they still in themselves possess 
an inexhaustible charm, an eternal freshness and beauty, which 
render their analytic consideration a source of unceasing delight. 
Spite of the loss of novelty, our intercourse continues in undimin- 
ished gratification : nay, it increases with the intimacy and length 
of our acquaintance ; tiie fair nymphs never seem to grow old, or if 
age doe* appear to creep on them, we regard them as tried, familiar 
friends, who have stood by our side through life, and whose society 
and conversation appear more valuable and cheering as the evening 
shadows descend. 

In endeavouring to sketch with a fond, if not a faithful pencil, the 
features of those our dearly beloved dames (considering them like 
all other lovely things as essentially feminine), we deem it right to 
devote the present paper to the first of the three, desiring no other 
inspiration than her heavenly presence. 

'* How could we name her very name 
Nor wake the harp to notes of flame.'' 
Poetry from its comprehensive nature, its adoptation to every cir- 
cumstance of human life, its wider range over the feelings and con- 
sequent increased means of producing happiness, has ever held the 
highest station amongst the sister arts. Let us enquire in the first 
place — What is Poetry in the abstract, or, in what does it radically 
consist ? Without entering into any phrenological or metaphysical 
details, as to the precise nature of the mind, and the modes by which 
it acts and manifests itself to the external world, it will be sufficient 
for our purpose to assume that it is a distinct entity or being, that 
it is endowed with certain powers or faculties, and perceptions 
which are necessary for its operations ; that, amongst others it pos- 
sesses those we X/^rm fancy or imagination, and reason or comparison. 
Poetry, in the abstract, we apprehend to be a distinct perception 
resulting from the combined preternatural activity of both these 
faculties. That it does not spring from imagination alone will be 
evident, if we reflect upon the extreme volatility and defective nature 
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4 THE THREE GRACES. 

of that power, and its direct tendency to fly off from every object 
upon which the mind may be engaged, before any distinct picture, 
or idea can be. formed. Neither is it the offspring of unassisted rea- 
8on> the result of a series of logical inferences and deductions, bow- 
ever necessary to guide and balance the intellect, to produce order, 
harmony, and coherence, to oiHicentrate and sustain its energies. 
Poetry owes its birth to the mysterious union of the two, each faculty 
developed in extraordinary str^igth, and united with exact and 
synunetrical proportion ; it springs to life from axitagonist proper- 
ties, each radically opposed, yet producing in concert the most ex- 
quisite harmony. Imagination is the centrifugal force ; reason, the 
gravitating influence ; and Poetry is that divine sense^ the product 
or resolution of these powers. It is that mighty energy to which the 
planetary impulse may be faintly compared, which impels the mind, 
the intellectual Sun, through the wide circle of the universe, dispen- 
sing glory and happiness around its orbit. Poetry is the expression 
of moral beauty ; it is the representation, so far as can be manifested 
to sense, of spiritual and immaterial things, — a delineation of the 
ineffable and the unseen. It is that fine instinct by which the mind 
is continually led out in search of something worthy of itself, which 
instantly recognizes and appreciates whatever is excellent and ex- 
isted, a subtle alchemy spiritualizing and refining whatever it touch- 
es ; a feeling delicately in unison with every vibration of melody, 
and every combination of harmony in the great concert of creation ; 
a sense vividly impressed by every object of loreliness or grandeur 
contained in the vast empire of being, the forms and hues of which 
in all their infinite variety, it stores in the magic cells of memory, 
and mirrors in its calm clear depths to the exclusion of " all baser 
matter.** There, in a " chamber of imagery*" the mind broods over 
its treasures, and from thence, in the conscious joy and pride of 
spirit, are they poured forth to the admiring gaze of others. 

As a necessary circumstance, poetry supposes a certain nobleness 
and dignity of soul in its possessor ; it has no association with a 
sordid or groveling spirit, whose desires and cencepdons never rise 
obove ordinary things ; it communicates splendour and purity to 
the shrine wherein it dwells ; freedom atkl happiness are the natural 
elements of the atmosphere wherein it breathes. Poetry, abstracted- 
ly considered, is here independent of language ; its medium of ex- 
pression varies almost as infinitely as the objects upon which it may 
be displayed. It speaks in the humble sigh of devotion, the tear of 
pity, ^e generous tones of friendship, it glows on the kindling cheek, 
and fires the flashing eye of the patriot, and love itself, the strongest 
passion of the breast, is emphatically the poetry of the aflection. 
Und^r its influence> the mind frequently awakes for the first time to 
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THE THREB GRACES. 6 . 

a consciousness of poetic power ; to a vivid perception and delight 
in whatever is heautiful or suhlime in nature ; and this feeling once 
aroused in the soul^ is not dependant for existence upon the con- 
tinuance of the flame by which it was kindled ; the latent sense 
which then springs into active exercise continues to act when the 
exciting passion has expired^ and although it may not glow through 
after years with pristine ardour, and though the tumultuous thrill of 
newborn powers be past, yet a tone and bias has been produced 
which is never wholly lost. 

Under these circumstances, the coldest and most common-place 
minds experianced a certain degree of romance and enthusiasm, and 
become capable, for a season, of an elevation of thought and action 
superior to their ordinary nature. As poetry possesses such a variety 
of modes of exhibition so it is possible for it to exist in the mind, 
unnoticed by others, and scarcely acknowledged by its possessor. 
He may be gifted with strong poetic feeling which merely displays 
itself in his conduct and habits ; in short, whoever is capable of deep 
thought and generous feelings, of noble and disinterested action, 
possesses in himself the radical elements of poetry. 

Rare are the owners of this faculty in perfection, and rarer still 
are those gifted beings capable of giving its full interpretation in 
language, of presenting to the minds of others a lively and faithful 
transcript of their own glowing conceptions. Hence the world has 
seen few great poets in the ordinary acceptation of the term. It was 
said by the imaginative Fuseli. " He wished he could express one 
half of his conceptions." Now, although poetry possesses in lan- 
guage a medium of far greater power and latitude of expression 
than all the combinations of form and colour by which painting re- 
presents herself, yet, it must be admitted, that even this does not 
supply all that is wanting, and that there are poetical conceptions 
no arrangement of words can fully describe. Thought cannot be 
adequately expressed, language is but its shadow, and can never re- 
veal to others its deep intense, its lightning flash, its omniscience and 
magnitude ; the medium through which it is transmitted subdues its 
dazzling force, as the lenses of the telescope, whilst they give us a 
nearer view of the heavenly bodies, abstract a portion of tlieir rays. 

He, in whose intellectual organization, reason, and imagination, 
beautifully balanced, predominate most largely, possesses in the 
highest degree the faculty of Poetry : He who can most truly des- 
cribe to others its impressions, who feels and thinks most strongly, 
and can best express those feelings, is necessarily the best poet ; and 
this combination of excellencies is so rare, and when found existing, 
capable of producing so lai^e a degree of happiness, that mankind 
appear, by universal consent, to have held thb as the highest Intel-* 
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lectual endowment. The natural indolence of man» and the dbvioas 
disparity existing between an ordinary mind and one of high poeti- 
cal genius^ have given rise to the conmion idea, that poets were the 
subjects of a species of vague inspiration, an involuntary influence, 
alike inscrutable to themselves and others, under which their works 
were composed ; their art was looked upon as something occult and 
mysterious, as evidencing in its professors mental powers totally 
distinct in their nature from those usually bestowed upon the 
human race. 

If the view we have taken of poetry be allowed, it is, however, evi- 
dent that this is not the case ; that the poet's song is but the healtby 
exercise of faculties found in a greater or less degree in every mind, 
but rarely existing under this peculiar combination of circumstances^ 
predominant in power, yet equal in proportion. When this concur- 
rence exists, poetry springs into being. It is therefore innate — 
study cannot create, although it may powerfully assist the rising 
faculty ; the gem expands with the first dawn of the intellectuid 
powers in the future bard ; and as it is soon to claim supremacy, 
it frequently shoots forth more rapidly and attains a maturity of 
strength and stature, long before the rest have acquired any decided 
character. 

This is not however invariable ; circumst^tnces of an external nature 
exert a powerful influence in repressing or exciting the latent bias ; 
and where it is unfolded more gradually, as in the case of Scott, 
greater ultimate strength and beauty may be expected 

From the independence of poetry upon language, we notice as one 
of its chief features of interest, the infinite variety of its range, its 
intimate associations with almost every object of human pursuit. 

Like a mighty river, it flows throughout the vast intellectual 
empire, dispensing tributary streams to every region and extremity. 
No province of philosophy, science, or art, is too distinct or minute 
to escape its irrigating influence ; no barren track too steril for its 
fertilizing waters to penetrate, and wherever its ramifications extend, 
loveliness and verdure are bestowed. 

The connexion of poetry with religion and the moral condition 
and prospects of man as a citizen of this world, and an inheritor of 
another, are too obvious to require comment ; its influence over his 
social feelings is equally intimate and powerful ; but, as we before 
remarked, it extends its sway into other departments of mutual 
pursuit, apparently of a mere stem and unromantic character ; the 
dry details of science are enlivened by its participation, and the 
natural philosopher studies his favourite page in the book of the 
universe to little purpose, if he remains contented with the mere 
acquisition of facts, however important, without feeling his affections 
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THE THREE GRACES. 7 

warmed and exalted by the poetical associations material changes 
are calculated to awaken, without perceiving more strongly his own 
mysterious and spiritual nature, his infinite superiority to all the 
objects around him, and the probability of a future state of being, 
presenting to his emancipated spirit a field of research to which the 
present is a mere blank. What ample materials for poetical enthu- 
siasm the science of astronomy presents ! Its objects of examination 
powerfully tend to excite ideas of vastness, grandeur, and beauty — 
the very elements of poetry. As the sphere of vision enlarges, we 
traverse the fields of space " sanded o'er with suns *' observing the 
countless multitudes moving in harmony and order, each pursuing 
its shining path — solemn, yet lovely ; and the whole forming one 
grand chorus of nature. When we reflect upon the probable infinite 
number of these bright sentinels of heaven, the measureless extent 
of the purple realms through which they are arranged ; and also, that 
man, weak man, whose mind vainly grasps at their comprehension, 
is himself an emanation from the divinity, who created and spread 
them over the threshold of his throne — ^the written character of deity^ 
our feelings of astonishment, awe, and delight rise to their highest 
tension, the soul bathes her wings in the glories of omnipotence, 
and every thing earthly and little is forgotten. If from the observa- 
tory we descend into the mine with the geologist, amidst minerala 
and oi^anic remains, what a field for poetic reverie is presented ! — 
The soul shall strike fire from the rock, and as in the " valley of 
vision," bid the " dry bones live." 

Here are fossil plants, the corresponding species of which grow in 
another clime, animals of a race now extinct, and fishes imbedded 
in the unyielding rock, the evidence of a mighty revolution of the 
surface of the globe is brought before us ; the ocean once rolled its 
tides upon the spot whereon we are standing, and myriads of these 
stony skeletons then sported with all the buoyance of life in its 
rushing waters. In examining these relics of a former world, and 
comparing the gigantic specimens of antediluvian existence with 
those now filling their place, the mind travels back through the lapse 
of ages, and pictures the aspect of creation before the foot of man 
had impressed it. A feeling of solemn delight is produced on con- 
templating the work of time, in beholding the changes nature has 
hitherto undergone ; and, by anticipation, we view her features when 
another series of ages has rolled into the dark abyss of eternity, and 
duration has cast upon her its evening shadow. In this contem- 
plation of the past, the present, and the future, the mind uncon- 
sciously connects the destinies of man, the tenajit of this wondrous 
world ; and as the perishable forms of all material things is thus 
surveyed, she exults in the consciousness of her own deathless 
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powers, feel» more vividly her heavenbom origin, and exclaims with 
chastened joy,— 

" The stars shall fade away, the Sun himself 
Orow dim with age, and nature sink in years ; 
But thou Shalt flourish in immortal youUi, 
Unhurt amidst the war of elements. 
The wreck of matter, and the crash of worlds.'* 

The splendid science of chemistry, in its extensive brant^hes, its 
analytic details of the process of nature, affinity, repulsion, heat, 
electricity, &c., the secret agents in her great laboratory in which 
bodies continually assume new forms and combinations — afford a 
wide range for poetic meditation. We revert to that awful period 
when '* The Elanents shall melt with fervent heat, the Earth, and 
all that is therein shall be burnt up," and we reflect with wondering 
awe upon the sublime spectacle, and the possibility of its consum- 
mation by the reg^ar evolution and progress of chemical changes. 

S. Smith. 
(To be continued.) 



THE TRUE LASSIE. 

Annetta, I can nae' belieye« 
Anld Magg's spacing tongue ; 

Jammie I ken will nae* deceive, 
Ane he has loe'd so long. 

Those bright e'en that sac aften spake 

Loe's language unto me, 
I'm sure will ne*er seek to awake 

Loe' in another's brea'. 

Fu* weel I ken Maud's daft like cheil 

Has sat her o* this game. 
Last Fair he said I loe' thee weel— > 

Bairn let me see thee hame. 

But nae 111 still hear Jamie's songs, 
For he will ne'er prove fause ; 

I care nae the gate auld Maggy- gangs, 
I'll nae think o' him wause. 



B. T. M. 
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ZUBAL AND AZETA. 

. A TALE OF EARLY TIME. 
BY T. RAGG. 

The morning dawned in beauty upon the temples and palaces of 
Enoch, as that proud city of other years brightened in the early 
beams of the ascending sun. Azeta left her couch as soon as heaven's 
herald songsters proclaimed the advent of the day, and wandered on 
towards the confluence of the streams. She looked for the son of 
Jahir, though aware that as yet she could not behold him. Another 
day must pass ere she could be happy in his smiles. But the day 
before her bridal seemed a long one to her, and her spirit fainted 
for the evening hour. 

Her maiden bade her direct her eyes towards the city as it glowed 
in the golden beauty of heaven. It was indeed more lovely in its 
appearance than it had ever been when seen by her on any former 
occasion. Not a cloud obscured the bright blue of the firmament ; 
a thousand towers and pinnacles were irradiated by the rising 
splendour of day ; the happy songsters of the woods carolled their 
morning tribute of praise in the trees and bushes around ; and the 
earth beneath her feet was rich in verdure, and luxuriant in 
flowers. 

Yet the splendour and beauties around her could not make 
happy the daughter of Ahulan. The sun of her path-way was 
absent ; her soul clothed the whole landscape with its own melan- 
choly hue. 

" Oh Zubal, fond youth ! " she exclaimed, " how is it that I live 
but in thy smiles! — ^thy absence is death to my delights, — ^I am like 
a restless bird. And haply thou art sporting with the daughters of 
Seth, and will leave me to mourn for ever." 

She turned back her steps towards the mansion of her father ; a 
thousand cares and fond anxieties were preying upon her heart. Oh 
Love ! prolific source of sorrows as well as joys ; suspicion, distrust, 
and inquietude, are bom of thy hopes and fond delights ; the restless 
mind, when the eye feasts not upon the objects of its fondness, 
creates unnumbered ii)[iages of woe, and dwells upon them as things 
which have real existence. 

What reason had Azeta to doubt the love of his betrothed one ? — 
She had ever appeared to be his only delight since the hour when 
the chase had Jed him to the plains of Naid. For her he had forgotten 
the pleasures of hunting. For her he had forsaken the tents of his 
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fathers ; and had only gone to get a parental blessing and bid fare- 
well^ his friends, before he called her his own for ever. 

Yet sorrows of a thousand forms encompassed her. When the cup 
of pleasure is nearest to our lips it is then we fear most lest it should 
be dashed from our hand. The bridal preparations attracted not 
her attention. The smiles of others were the fountains of her tears. 
The hours passed forward on weary pinions ; and her anxieties grew 
stronger as the day wore away. 

Yet evening came — the bright blue of heaven assumed a murky 
hue ; and the maid wandered forth again upon the banks of the 
Euphrates. It was an evening long to be remembered uppn earth — 
one whose like will visit its inhabitants no more. The sun was 
shedding his farewell beams on the dark waters as she reached the 
banks. There was nothing unusual in the appearance of the scene. 
The birds sang their vespers to the departing day ; the fishes were 
sporting as gaily as ever ; the flowers Uiat sparkled on the borders of 
the river sent forth their wonted perfume ; and no one would have 
thought when gazing on that beautiful scene, that the grandeur of 
the sinking orb no more would gild the western curtains of the sky> 
till the ocean had enveloped the land in its embraces^ and utter 
ruin had covered the face of the earth. 

Whilst anxiously awaiting the arrival of her lover, the maid 
listened pensively to the hymn of the NepthiKm, who sang on the 
outskirts of Enochia their farewell to the orb of day. The plains of 
Naid rung loud with the anthems ; but were destined to echo those 
anth^ns no more, for earth's cup of iniquity was full, and the vial of 
wrath was poured out into the air. 

Slowly along the banks of the river, Zubal the Sethite approaches ; 
but his brow is overshadowed with care. He comes not now as the 
gay hunter of the forest, with footsteps light as those of the bounding 
gazelle. His hand grasps the hand of his betrothed ; but dimly he 
views her through his starting tears. 

" What ails my Zubal ? " cried the maid, " To night is the night 
of our espousal, to which you was wont to look forward with joy. 
Hath thy father refused his consent to our union, and would he not 
bestow his blessing upon thee ? Frowns his spirit, and that of thy 
kindred on the race of Lamech P or hath thy heart grown cold to 
Azeta, and some maiden of the mountains deprived me of thy 
love ? " 

" None, none of these, my Azeta," exclaimed Zubal, " But I have 
seen a sight and listened to words which have striken my soul with 
terror. Oh ! that I had never again visited my home to be filled 
with such dismal forebodings." 

" What spirit hath met thee on thy walk ? " saith the maiden. with 
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A smile, '^ And what are the fears that so torture thy breast P The 
Sethites I suppose are bdievers in ministering spirits, but they have 
ministered no comfort to thee." 

** Hast thou ever heard," he exclaimed, " the name of the pro- 
phet Noah ? " 

*' Heard of him, yes," replied Azeta, " who has not ? the fame of 
the dreamer reached Ekioch many years ago, nay more, some of my 
people, dear Zubal, enthusiasts ! have like thee listened to his 
ravings, and rent their clothes in despair ; but the wisdom of our 
priests soon convinced them, that his predicted deluge could not be, 
since no water could be found with which to drown the mountains; 
and he who would have tumed^the world upside down, got laughed 
at for his pains.'' 

*' Alas ! Azeta," said the youth, *' if thou hadst seen what I this 
day have witnessed, thy confidence perhaps might have been shaken. 
He whom thou callest the dreamer stood at the gate of Eden, where 
the cherubims spread their flaming swords to guard the passive to 
the mountain of the Lord. As there he denounced the sins of the 
people, his visage was brightened, and shone with a lustre like that 
of the meridian day» He seemed to have gained the thunder for his 
voice, as he shouted to the deriding croud, ' Four days hence>and the 
sun that ye worship shall be lost to you for ever ! ' And the ark he has 
BO long been building was placed near the banks of the river, where 
the four streams of the garden unite to form these mighty waters 
which now are bounding by us. And these eyes beheld animals 
of various kinds making their way into it, as though tamed by his 
mighty hand, or under the influence of a magic charm.*' 

'* Ajid has the speech of that dreamer thus troubled my Zubal P " 
Baid Azeta, '* what, is the mountain of his God, more than the brazen 
mount of Lamech ? or in what do the Cherubim surpass the Tera* 
phim of Tubal Cain P The waters may struggle in angry tumult 
but yon God of resplendant glory, whose fiery locks hang dishevelled 
on the clouds of evening, who surpasses in might the unseen and 
unknown Being adored by the dreamers, will protect his people, his 
temples, and his altars, from all predicted evil. See how he smiles 
tipon us my Zubal, come bask thee in his beams. And wilt not 
thou too smile P Then return to the house of mourning. Unite 
not thyself with the accursed daughters of the outcast. Return cold 
youth to the coy maidens of seth ; and leave me to seek a bridegroom 
among the high souled children of the first bom." 

'* You wrong me, my love," exclaimed Zubal, ''it is not for myself 
that my heart is oppressed. Though darkness overshadows my nup- 
tual day, I shrink not to meet the terrors of death. But when I 
think of thy sufferings in the midst of the threatened catastrophe ; 
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when I picture thee struggling with the waters^ and crying for help 
to thy Zubal, — ^but in vain ; when I listen in thought to thy wild 
shriek of agony^ — my soul is on the rack ; and need Azeta wonder 
that Zuhal is grave ? " 

*' And art thou a believer," said she jeeringly, '* in this dreamer 
of dreams ? Come away to the hall of my father, where my kindred 
will laugh at thy fears. There the vine's rich juice that maketh glad 
the heart again shall clothe thy face with smiles ; and the once-loved 
converse of Azeta shall allure the to joy. Come, credulous Zubal ! — 
but name not thy fears, lest thou be the jest of the company on the 
evening of thy bridal." 

So saying, she placed her arm in that of the youth, and after 
he had imprinted a kiss upon her lips, led him onward to the 
mansion of Ahulan. 

The evening was spent in revelling and feasting ; night gave 
repose from their excesses ; and the bridal day dawned upon them."*^ 
But thick mists hid the brightness of heaven ; and though he strove 
to conceal it from his bride, the heart of Zubal was full of strange 
forebodings. 

The drizzling rain, an earnest of the curse of €rod, began at 
day-break to descend, increasing in violence every hour ; while the 
heavens became blacker as the day advanced. About noon a crash 
was heard in the city ; and the earth trembled beneath its inhabi- 
tants. The temple of Azuba had rent in twain. Its roof fell heavily 
to the ground ; and huge volumes of water, as gushing from a 
gigantic fountain, were urged upwards with dreadful rapidity towards 
the face of the darkened sky. The citizens of Enoch assembled in 
the palace of the Teraphim, to implore the assistance of the great God 
of light. Many and noisy were their speeches, as they consulted 
on the aspect of affairs ; and loud thunders in answer to their 
blasphemies echoed through the vaults of heaven. 

Zubal sat at the casement with his newly made bride, and 
watched the confusion without. The beating of the rain he heeded 
not when compared with the accumulation of the flood, in that low 
portion of the vale of Naid. Every moment was an age 
in his view, so eager was he to gain some place of greater 
security. 

"Alas ! my Azeta," he exclaimed, "not in vain were the prophet's 
threatenings. No time is to be lost. — ^Very soon will the waters 
overwhelm us ; — and where shall I hide thee from their rage ? " He 
continued clasping her to his bosom, while his tears fell fast upon 
her cheeks. ^' Wilt thou fly with me to the Gordyean hills, where the 

* The day was anciently considered to commence with the evening. 
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chUdren of Seth feed their flocks ? Haply there we may be safe 
from the deluge, while the cities of the plain are swept away. 

" I am thine ; — do with me as thou wilt," answered she, with a 
look which owned the justness of his remark : '* If thou wishest me 
to fly, I will wander with thee while my limbs retain strength, or 
motion. Thy fears even now may be groundless ; and the floods 
may clear away. But if death be our lot let me die in thine em- 
braces, and I will not repine. Speak comfortably to me my Zubal. 
Let me hear the sweet music of thy voice as I depart ; Let me sigh 
forth my soul upon thy breast." 

A faint beam of hope flashed across the mind of Zubal as he 
thought upon the mountains of Atalantis. " Surely " be exclaimed 
vnthin himself, '' there at least we shall be safe, and there we can 
wait in patience till the waters are restrained.*' 

In vain were the expostulations of the family on the madness of 
his enterprise, in taking Azeta from their dwelling, while such tor- 
rents were pouring from the skies. With his bow slung over his 
shoulder, and a wallet of refreshment at his back, he led her, or ra- 
ther waded with her from the city of Enoch, to the higher grounds 
of the wilderness of Naid. "Three days more," he exclaimed, 
*' and we are safe from the impending desolation. The proud waves 
will dash in vain against the breasts of those mountains whose sum- 
mits are engirdled with the clouds. Gird up thy loins, my sweet 
one ; thy Zubal will shield thee from the roughest blasts, and carry 
thee on his bosom over the deepest waters." 

He was not answered save by the roaring of the tempest, as it beat 
upon the waUs of the city they had left. For now the fountains of 
the great deep were broken up : the sea rushed headlong over its 
once bounding shores ; earth trembled to her centre ; and loud 
shrieks of agony were borne every where upon the howlong blast, as 
house after house, and palace after palace, fell beneath the weight 
of waters. 

As yet the inundation was distant from the lovers. It had not 
reached the rising grounds ; yet some of the hills seemed as teeming 
with a thousand springs. Their drenched path became slippery and 
dangerous. Sometimes they had to walk as through torrents ; while 
the violence of the beating rain was almost more than they could 
bear. 

Towards nightfall the limbs of Azeta became stiff*, and her eyes 
were heavy for slumber. Zubal laid her down beneath the shadow 
of a palm-tree, and covered her with his robe, while he stood watch- 
ing over her. It was a dark, a dismal night, such as earth had not 
witnessed before, since life sprang forth to existence at the bidding 
of the most High. Not a star was to be seen in the heavens ; and 
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save when the lightning leaped exalting from the matrix of the 
storm, not a single ray of brightness pierced through the impenetra- 
ble gloom. 

The beasts of the forest wandered howling with terror^ as though 
they would echo the howling of the tempest ; and the crashing of 
trees borne down by the rush of waters, the ceaseless beating from 
the opened windows of the skies, and the rambling of the now 
adjacent, and now distant thunder, added horrors to the mingled 
din. 

Who could sleep in such an hour of warfare ? The frame of 
Azeta was fatigued with her long wandering. The palm tree sheltered 
her in some sort from the drenching rain. She slumbered ; and her 
husband lying down beside her, clasped her, as he thought, in the 
embrace of death. 

Mom came, but still it was dark and gloomy. They looked up 
to heaven and wept ; but heaven only wept in return. Zubal arose 
and cast his eyes around him — he looked towards the vale of Enoch, 
irradiated by the lightnings fitful glare. But where that city had 
stood in the evening he saw nothing but a sheet of waters, with the 
pinnacles of the temples jutting above the waves. 

Terror imparted fresh energieat. Beholding with what rapidity 
the flood advanced, he felt that they were yet unsafe, even for a day. 
H^e poured a cordial into the lips of his bride, when his spirit was 
startled by an unusual roar. He looked and saw a distant mountain 
rent even at its summit, vomiting forth, like an eruptive volcano, a 
flood of drenching water, which tore down the sides of the hillocks 
as it passed around its base : — while the water spouts of heaven> 
meeting the upleaping stream, shook the earth with their concussion, 
and cast their dashing spray even to the gazers* feet. 

There was something grand, though terrific in the sight. Absor^ 
bed for a moment in wonder, he still gazed where the raging ele^ 
ment so lately seemed contending with its own violence ; forgetful 
alike of his situation, and that of his fainting bride. Yet, it was but 
for a moment. The wings of imagination drooped ; and the reality 
of their danger in all its terrors stood before him. He raised Azeta 
from the earth ; but her limbs were so stiff, she could not walk. 
He carried her in his arms till noon-tide ; then he himself became 
weary, and they lay down to die. 

" Kiss me, my husband," said Azeta, '* for my spirit is departing. 
Oh, that the God of Noah would take pity upon us I " '' God of 
my fathers ! " exclaimed Zubal, ** have mercy on thy creatures who 
have wandered far from thee ! we see, we own our folly ; but now 
it is too late, and thy vengeance will have its course." 

An irradiation more lasting than the lightnings now spread across 
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the gloomy vaults on high. A thrill of joy ran through the breast 
of Zubal. He sprang to an eminence and looked towards the spot 
whence it came> for he thought it was the beams of the re-appearing 
sun. ** Oh God ! " he exclaimed — and his lips could utter no more. 
The fulness of his heart came forth in a smothered groan. A moun- 
tain far off had burst into flame^ and^ unquenched by the stream of 
heaven continued to pour forth from its entrails wide torrents of 
liquid fire. He watched them descend into the colder floods 
beneath. He saw their wild conflict there ; and in those boiling 
waves of awful grandeur^ appeared to read his own impending 
doom. 

Yet a new hope sprung up within his soul. '* If fire and water 
are contending," he exclaimed, " the floods may yet be dried. He 
ascended another hill, and beheld before him the Gordyean Mount- 
ains ; and thought he could discern beneath the murky sky some 
of the white tents of his kindred. Again he took Azeta in his arms, 
and carried her fainting form along. The proximity of danger 
added wings to his speed, as he waded through the lower, and 
hurried over the higher grounds ; and soon the tents of his people 
were manifest before him. ^ 

How doth hope deferred make sick the disappointed heart. 
While the objects so desired were yet in view, the little light which 
day had yielded faded into darkness ; the volcano became extin- 
guished by its own fury ; and he could see his way no more. 
What should he do P a thousand dangers surrounded him, if he 
trod an uncertain path. In the darkness he might fall from a pre- 
cipice, or perhaps, only wander farther from the place he sought 
*' Alas," he exclaimed, '* she will perish before morning." Tortured 
by distressing anxiety, he bathed his wife's forehead with his scald- 
ing tears. 

A flash of lightning disclosed to his view an adjacent rock which 
had been broken by some concussion, and had left over a cavern an 
impending brow. .To this awful umbrage, acceptable in such an 
hour of terror, he bore his beloved ; and clasping her to his own wet 
breast, lay down beside her. He prayed in spirit as he lay impressed 
. with the sensible presence of an avenging God. " Father of long 
continued goodness," he exclaimed, " who hast now laid aside the 
chaplet of mercy, and robed Thee in the clouds of terror. We have 
sinned and done evil in Thy sight, and Thy judgment consumes us. 
Who can contend with Thy fury ? Thou lookest on the mountains, 
and they smoke ; Thou speakest to the floods, and behold they 
have no shores ; yet spare us in the land of the living, if it please 
Thee, that we may devote the remiender of our days to Thee. In 
the name of Him that is to come, whom the prophet hath preached 
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SO long in vain ; — in the name of the promised seed of woman, we 
lift up our voices unto Thee. Oh, hear us, and direct our steps 
beyond the spreading desolation." 

But what was prayer in that dread hour of terror ? Amid the 
din of clashing elements, amid the war of earth, and air, and waters, 
could its feeble voice be audible in heaven ? Oh ! doubt not the 
hearing of Him who is every where present ! of Him who directs 
the proud storm as it sweeps in its fury ! He hears : — and though 
He stops not in its way the course of the judgments to which He 
himself gave impulse, though he stems not the tide of destruction 
as it sweeps a whole world into rains. He heeds the cry of the dis- 
tressed, the prayer of the penitent, when it ascends from a heart 
deeply humbled, to His throne ; and the resurrection of the just 
will manifest his mercy. 

Mom came again. Some little refreshed by slumber Zubal arose ; 
but Azeta was cold and senselessi, tho\igh he found that she still 
breathed. Again he took her in his arms, and in spite of the beat- 
ing rain from which he had now for a season been sheltered, bore 
her onward towards the tents of his people. He entered the first he 
reached ; it proved to be that of his kinsman, Bethuel. There he 
gained a change of raiment for his bride ; and rabbed her drenched 
limbs before the wood-fire*s blaze. 

Azeta opened her dark eyes, and smiled upon her husband. Her 
pallid face was lit with the beams of affection, and sweetly she bless- 
ed him as he pressed his lips to hers. In two days more her strength 
was somewhat recovered, and her countenance revived again. 

But their troubles were not ended, though a transient dawn of 
comfort had increased their strength for renewed encounters. The 
waters Were rapidly approaching towards the heights where BethueFs 
tent was pitched, and the highest region of Atalantis seemed the 
only safe retreat. A council of elders was assembled through the 
tribe, to consult on the measures to be adopted for the public safety ; 
and it was resolved to remove their tents farther up the mountains. 

Still the floods followed them ; and heart-rending was the shrieks 
of the women and children, as they felt the rain of heaven beating 
incessantly upon them, and beheld their dread pursuer still bound- 
ing onward in its triumphant career. Often the mountains trembled 
beneath their feet; and neighbouring acclivities were torn from 
their basements, and hurried into the flood, or sunk at once beneath 
the deep ; while the conquering waves dashed their resistless spray 
far — far into the heaven above their once lofty summits. 

The third day brought the wanderers near to the brow of one of 
the loftiest mountains. Already the tops of many of them were 
occupied by the migrating tribes. The cold was scarcely to be 
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endured ; and their stock of fuel was almost gone. If they looked 
forward towards the scenes where once fair hills and valleys smiled 
in peace, all was now one vast sheet of water, booming on in its 
majestic course, and strewn over with the dead and dying, amid the 
wrecks of houses, temples and cities. 

Ever and anon the clouds gathered around their feet ; and the 
deep voiced thunder burst into terrific peals beneath thent. And 
now they beheld the Ark of Noah, the Ark of their condemnation, 
that long had witnessed against their folly and madnes», proudly 
breasting the overwhelming wave, and soiling securely above a 
ruined world. 

Still the winds beat, and the rain poured down in torrents. Vol- 
canoes igniting beneath the waves, spouted the whelming currents 
up to heaven. Water-spouts dashing downward from the firmament, 
agitated still farther the bosom of the restless deep. Mountains 
sapped at their foundations fell headlong into the flood, carrying 
to destruction the helpless multitudes who had taken refuge on their 
heights. 

Azeta was gradually pining away ; and her lover beheld her slow 
decline without emotion ; for all had now made up their minds to 
meet their inevitable doom. 

Many were daily washed away ; and thousands had plunged 
headlong into the destroying element, uttering blasphemies, prayers, 
or curses, rather than meet the protracted sufiferings which awaited 
them. Hope was lost ; — she had dipped her pinions in the flood, 
and could soar no more to heaven. Already had the deluge reached 
the door of their tent, when Azeta's frsane was stricken by the icy 
touch of death. Zubal sat beside her coudi. His head was on his 
hand ; and his heait was the seat of deep agitation. 

*' Place thy arms around me, my love," she exclaimed. " Let me 
lean upon thy bosom my Zubal ! There — kiss me, — let me feel 
thou art witJi me when departing ! God of Noah ! if thou art 
indeed the Lord Most High, receive my flitting soul." 

'' God of Seth, of Enos, and of Noah, have mercy upon us ! " 
responded Zubal, as again he bathed her pallid features with his 
scalding tears. 

She gently pressed his hand, and whispered to him her last fare- 
well. A moment and the struggle of mortality will be over. Her 
eyes were fixed intently upon him, while the film, of death came 
over them. Another faint sigh passed her lips as he pressed her 
thin hand to his heart — when now a more tremendous rush of waters 
was heard around them. Earth quaked.* The lightnings blazed 
through the dark expanse of heaven — the tent rocked — the deluge 
poured in upon them and they were carried away by the wild sweep 
of the tumultuous surge. 
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GATHER RIPE FRUITS OH DEATH f 

BY THOMAS RAGG. 

Gather ripe fruits, oh death ! 
Strew not the path-way of the grave with flowers ; 

Invade not children with thy withering hreath ; 
Pass on, and touch not youth's hright sunny howers. 

There are enough for thee — 
Of hearts that wish for thy serene repose ; 

Of hearts that with the lowly fain would he 
Pierced deep with festering wounds that will not close* 

Go to the desolate. 
Whom thou hast rohhed of every star-bright thing ; 

On whom the smiles of hope no longer wait ; 
Whose loves have passed upon the morning's wing. 

Go to the wearied frame. 
That seeks to slumber in the grave's cold breast ; 

That finds life's pleasures but an empty name ; 
And longs to " flee away and be at rest." 

Go to the saints of God, 
Whose souls are weary of the world and sin ; 

Who long to tread the path their Saviour trod> 
And greet the tomb that lets heaven's glories in. 

Take these, take these to rest ! 
But smite not childhood in its mirthful play ; 

Snatch not the infant from its mother's breast f 
Steal not the loved and loving ones away. 

They leave a void behind — 
An aching void no other form can fill ; 

Their absence plants a cancer in the mind. 
Whose pains are cureless in that world of ill. 

But there's another scene. 
Where youth may sport amidst unwithering flowers ; 

Childhood laugh wild beneath a sky serene. 
And infancy be free from joyless hours. 

And thou must teach us all. 
That this polluted realm is not our home ; 

That sin has placed us 'neath thy harrowing thrall. 
And deathless love is for the world to come* 
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THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF ROMANCE.— No. I. 



^ Of strange tradition^ many a mystic trace. 
Legend and'yision, prophesy and sign. 
Where wonders will of Arabesque combine 
With gothic imagery of darker shade. 
Forming a moral meet for minstrel line, 
<5o seek such theme. — " 

Sir W. Scott. 



Thbrb is scarcely any subject possessing greater interest for our 
consideration, and at the same time involved in deeper mystery 
than the history of the human mind. To mark the first dawnings 
of intellectual improvement, the gradual unfolding of its ideas, its 
rude and undisciplined efforts to break from the thraldom of ignor- 
ance, and to trace the gradual steps from barbarism to civilization, 
are subjects peculiarly fitted to attract our curiosity, as well as to 
engage the graver attention of philosophy. We naturely love to 
dwell on the primitive state of our ancestors, and observe their 
rudeness and simplicity, their habit of thought and action, and their 
early and feeble glimmerings of knowledge ; and hence we ex- 
perience a high degree of gratification when we place them in strong 
contrast with our own superior refinement. It is, at the same time, 
a delightful occupation to trace backward the course of our own 
existence, and discover, if possible, the various sources whence first 
emanated the elements of our present knowledge. — 
** Nor rough nor barren are the winding ways 
Of hoar antiquity, but strewn with flowers.*' 
The imagination ever loves to wander back amid the gloom of 
past ages, and, '' following darkness like a dream, to dwell upon 
scenes around which time hath drawn a mysterious veil, which 
but faintly discovers to our eyes the interesting events concealed 
therein. The deeper the darkness, the more doth it struggle to 
penetrate it ; the more perplexing and intricate the subject is, the 
greater are its attractions, and the more eager are its endeavours to 
gratify the yearnings of its insatiable spirit. — And thus it has been 
with respect to our present subject. — No antiquarian researches have 
excited more general interest, or called forth the labours of the learn- 
ed in a greater degree than the origin of Modem Romance and 
Fiction ; and upon none have more ingenuity and speculation been 
expended. The literary treasures of past ages have been carefully 
sought and investigated, and languages now obsolete, or rendered 
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almost unintelligible by the changes of time, have been drawn from 
their deep obscurity, and subjected to a severe analysis, in order, if 
possible, to afford some clue to the hidden source of this singular 
tide of novel thought and invention, which impressed such a roman- 
tic character upon the middle ages, and rooting the spirit of poetry 
from its lethargic slumber amid the dark luins of the Roman Empire, 
poured forth strains equal to those of the ancient classic bards. 

Warton first adventured into this mysterious and untroden field 
of early literature ; and by his indefatigable exertions tended greatly 
to diffuse a taste for these curious relics of our ancestors. He has, 
indeed been considered the founder of our present school of poetry ; 
for the wild imagery and marvellous romance of the middle ages 
have certainly had a remarkable influeDCC upon its present spirit 
and character. He endeavoured with much learning and ingenuity 
to prove, that to the Saracens, who entered Spain about the begin- 
ing of the eighteenth century, we are indebted for the first introduc- 
tion of these extravagant inventions into Europe ; but a more inti- 
mate investigation of the subject by other learned men has shewn, 
that in this respect he was mistaken*. There is not a doobt but that 
at a later period, as we shall hereafter have occasion to observe, they 
effected a remarkable change in the literature of Europe, but it is 
far from the truth to attribute to them the original and exclusive 
invention ; for we find traces of the same wild imagery and roman- 
tic fiction among the Scalds or ancient Bards of Norway and Den- 
mark. And hence Bishop Percy and M. Mallet have ascribed the 
source to these ; the former observes, ^ Our old romances of chivalry 
'* may be derived in a lineal descent from the ancient and historical 
" songs of the gothic Bards and Scalds. Many of these songs aie 
^ preserved in the north, which exhibit all the seeds of chivalry 
" before it was a solemn instituti<H». Even the common arbitrary 
^ fictions of romance were most of them ^miliar to the ancient 
" Scalds of the north, long before the time of the Crusades. They 
^ beMeved in the existence of giants and dwarfe, they had some 
•• notion of fairies, Aey were strongly possessed with the belief of 
** speWB and enchantment, and were fond of inventing combats with 
" dragons and monsters.'* Mallet maintained the same opinion, 
and also endeavoured to trace some of their gothic ideas and prac- 
tices to our own age. ** The fortresses of the Goths were only rude 
" castles situated on the summits of rocks, and rendered inaccessible 
" by thick misshapen walls. As these walls ran winding round the 
*' castles, they often called them by a name which signified serpents, 
'* or dragons : and in these they usually secured the women and 
" virgins of distinction, who were s^om safe at a time when so 
" many enterpridng heroes were raml^ng up ajod down in search <^ 
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** adFentares. It was thid custom whick ga^e oecasi<m to ancient 
" romancers^ who knew not bow to describe any tbing simply, to 
** invent so many fables concenung princesses of great b^uty gaard- 
•^ ed by dragons^ and afterwards delivered by inrincible champions." 
* These opinions Warton endeavoared to reconcile with kki own 
hypothesis, by shewing^ that a few years before Christ a nation of 
Asiatic (jk>ths, under the conduct of Odin» or Woden, emigrated 
from Greorgia, on tl^ southern confines of Persia, and settled in the 
ancient Scandinarian regions of the north of Europe ; and that they 
brought with them many of the useful arte^ and estabbshed there 
their langui^, laws, and religion. 

Another hypothesis considers ancient Armorica> or Britany, as 
the source of romantic fiction. This country was occupied by a 
cc4ony of Welch in the fourth century, under the command of 
Maximus> a disaffected Roman Geueral. It was a famous nursery 
of old romance and many curious specimens of their legendary lore 
still exist MiHon was much struck by tiiis old Britii^ story, and 
has celebrated it in his Paradise Lost ; — 

** What resooads 
In fable or romance of Uther'a Son« 
Begirt with British or Armoric Knights." 

So faithfully had this ancient people retained their native lan« 
guage, that they were able to be understood by the Welsh soldiers 
who were engaged in the Belize expedition^ in 1756. Serious 
objections have been brought against this opinion, and Warton has 
tried to shew that they originally received their own romantic fables 
from Arabian intercourse. Mr. Ellis, in the introduction to his 
" Specimens of early English Romance" endeavours to combine these 
discordant opinions, by imagining, '* That the scenes and characters 
*' of our romantic histories were very generally, though not exclusively, 
" derived from the Britons^ or from the Welsh of this island ; that 
*' much of the colouring, and perhaps some particular advaitures 
'' may be of Scandinavian origin, and that occasional episodes, 
*' together with part of the machinery may have borrowed from the 
" Arabians.*' The some writer has also assimilated to each other the 
different theories which have been formed respecting the origin of 
" Grothic architecture, and Gothic fiction. And justly so ; for the 
" two problems bear a striking resemblance of each other, ajod are 
" involved in the same dark uncertainty ; yet, most probably, they 
" are twin sisters, sprung from the same source, and moulded, com- * 
" bined, and decorated in a sim,ilar manner. The architect of the 
'* mincer may have been the Norman ; the materials of the noble 
** fabric down from his own native quarries of the north ; the basilica 



* Dissertation 1, page 25> prefixed to his History of English Poetry. 
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^ of Rome may have served for a model, furnished the ground plan, 
" and contributed the grand outlines to the structure ; while the 
" massy pillars, the long solemn aisles, the oriental decorations, and 
*' the air of gloomy magnificence that envelops the whole, may have 
" been derived from the noble specimens of Moorish grandeur." 

Others again have conveyed romance into Europe by a far more 
direct and recent channel, — that of the Crusades ; but this was only 
a secondary course ; and, although tending greatly to a general dif- 
fusion of oriental taste, learning, and art, the source of romance is 
clearly proved to have existed long prior to this remarkable era. 

Again, Mr. Disraeli, in his '- Curiosities of Literature" has attri- 
buted the source to the Theagenes and Chariclea, a romantic work of 
Heliodorus, a bishop of the fourth century, and who has been styled 
the Grecian Fenelon. This source is, however, far too obscure and 
circumscribed to solve the difficulties of the question, or account for 
the tales of fiction which were scattered amongst the various countries 
of Europe, as well as the east. The Rev. C. Swain, in the introduc- 
tion to his edition of the Gesta Romanorum, has proposed another 
solution to this interesting problem. He attributes the composition 
of the romantic stories to the early Christians, who sought an asylum 
in the east from the persecution of their pagan rulers ; but it will be 
more satisfactory to transcribe his own works : " Full of the mys- 
'' terious wonders of the Apocalypse, not less than of the miraculous 
*' records of the Holy Gospel ; imbued with all that the Old Testa- 
" ment narrates, and probably anticipating similar interposition from 
*' heaven in their own persons ; their minds wrought up by many 
*' causes to the highest pitch of enthusiasm, and their hearts glowing 
" with a fervour peculiar to the age, — they were well prepared to 
" receive the impressions naturally made upon a heated fancy ; and 
*' to put credit to tales, which the distress of their situation prevented 
" them from investigating, and their ignorance or credulity debarred 
" from doubting. Hence, with the lives of the Fathers of the Church, 
*' they interwove prodigies of another land ; and being further willing 
" to address the prejudices of those they might hope to convert, 
" adorned their martyrologies with fictitious incidents of oriental 
*' structure, even as to conciliate the heathen, they introduced into 
" their religious buildings, the statues of pagan worship, dignifying 
" them with novel names, and serving them with novel ceremonies. 
*' Not always indeed was this the process, ; nor the apotheosis inten- 
" tional. Succeeding times exhibited another mode of realizing fables, 
" if I may so speak, and discovered another path to falsehood under 
*' the garb of truth. The monks were accustomed to exercise them- 
" selves with declaiming upon the merits of their patron saint ; to 
" give a new vamisrh to his fame, to excite yet more powerfully either 
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" the intellects^ or the devotion of the drowsy brotherhood they 
'' added romantic fictions of their own, and invented familiar stories 
" derived from an infinite variety of sources." 

There is certainly some truth in this opinion ; and the passage jnst 
quoted furnishes us with a satisfactory account of the manner in which 
the Gesta Romanorum, and works of a similar nature were originally 
compiled. But the hypothesis does not extend far enough ; it only 
discovers a part of the agency and medium by which a more general 
knowledge of their fictitious stories were diffused. The materials 
existed before, and many had been moulded by the warm imagina- 
tions of men, long before the priesthood had recourse to these means 
to inculcate their own moral doctrines, and establish a stronger in- 
fluence over the credulous minds of their hearers. And indeed, the 
author of this opinion has himself found it necessary to adduce 
other means in conjunction with it. 

The last hypothesis I shall mention, and which certainly deserves 
great consideration, both from the high authorities who have enter- 
tained it, and the many arguments by which it has been supported, 
is, that it possessed a classic origin. Great pains have been taken to 
shew, that the ancient writings of Greece and Rome have given birth 
to this remarkable species of romantic fabling ; and late writers have 
displayed much ingenuity, in pointing out the striking resemblances 
which they frequently present to the supernatural wonders of the 
east, and the fictions which adorn the works of the romancers. This 
is the opinion of Mr. Southey, who says, "the machinery of the early 
*' romance writers is probably rather of classical than oriental origin. 
" Classical superstition lingered long after the triumph of Christianity. 
*' Enchanted weapons may be traced to the worship of Vulcan as 
" easily as to the deserts of Scandinavia." Mr. Dunlop, in his 
History of Fiction, has adopted nearly the same opinion ; and Ritson, 
the virulent and sceptical opponent of Warton, admits, that although 
it is difficult to demonstrate, that comparative modem romances of 
the French owe their immediate origin to the epic poetry, or fabulous 
tales of the Greeks and Romans, it may be fairly admitted, as by no 
means improbable, that their remains of ancient literature had wxai% 
degree of influence though the connexion' is too remote and obscure 
to admit of elucidation. 

Traditions and fictitious narratives become distorted and' changed^ 
according to the ever varying tastes, feelings, and character of those 
by whom they are successively received. Possessing a kind of plastic 
quality, they assume a differen); shape and complexion as they pass 
through the various mutations pf society. Hence it is, that the more 
distant the points are at whicih we would institute a comparison of 
them, the more distinct and unconnected will they appear, the less 
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itriking will be the resemblance^ and the more difficulty shall we 
eicperience to detect the identical and original features of each. Since 
also^ the refined models of Greece and Rome present such a remark- 
able contrast in style and character to the wild and incongruous 
productions of the ages of Romance^ Warton^ together with some 
others, were induced to overlook this source, so congenial to onr early 
feelings and education. That much has been derived from this 
source, I shall hereafter take occasion to shew ; for nations eagerly 
embrace the popular stories of others superior to themselves in know- 
ledge and refinement ; and it is but reasonable to suppose, that the 
Greeks and Romans, in extending their conquests over so great a 
portion of the known world, must have engrafted much in the minds 
of the conquered. Popular fiction is in its nature traditive, and as 
Mr. Campbell has beautifully observed in his Essay on English 
Poetry, " Fiction travels on still lighter wings than science, and 
" scatters the seeds of her wild flowiers imperceptibly over the world, 
" till they surprise us by springing up with similarity, in regions the 
*' most remotely divided." 

BETA. 

{To he continued.) 



STANZAS. 

TRANSLATED FBOM THE FRENCH BT EDMUND HOPE, ESQ. 

Oh, what shall I do with my life, I enquired ? — 
Shall I follow the hosts who are gone to decay P 

As the lamb in her mother's steps hastens untired. 
Am I in the path of their madness to stray P 

One seeks on the deep for the treasures of earth. 
And his hopes, and his bark are engulphed by the wave : 

Another, where bloodshed and glory have birth. 
Intoxicate dies for the name of the brave. 

On the base of our passions thie builds him a throne. 
From whose height in his pride he asc^ids but to fall ; 

That for happiness seeks in fair woman alone. 
And pines out his days in love's languishing thrall. 

The idler sleeps fast in keen hunger's embrace. 

The husbandman follows his plough through the day. 

The warrior and scholar pursue their swift race. 
And the beggar sits down by the side of the way. 
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And where go they all ? — where the sere leaf is blown' 
By the breath of the temped in winter's cold prime ; 

E*en so with their works — generations overthrown. 

Are first sown and then gathered by swifl-rushing time» 

They struggle with him, but he conquers them all. 
Like a river engulphing the sands of its shore ; 

I have seen him devour them — by thousands they fall ; 
They are bom — they axe dead — life recordeth no more* 

For me — I will sing of the Lord I adore, 
In the city's wild tumult, the desert's still clime. 

On the waves of the sea, on the sands of the shore. 
At mom and at even, the ^ages of time. 

The world hath enquired of me, " who is the Lord ? " 
HE whose presence fills all things to nature's extremes ; 

Who created all worlds by the might of his word. 
And from whom yonder sun drinks the light of his beams* 

It is He who can measure extent with a span. 
Who in the universe founded on infinite night. 

Who fixed without shores the wild seas as they ran. 
Who looked upon Chaos, and darted ibrth light* 

It is He who no even or morrow can know> 

Who exists increate through etemity's day. 
Who his glance on the past or the future can throw^ 

And call back the time which has vanished away* 

This is He, this the Lord, may my tongue still repeat 
The names of his praise to the children of men ; 

To him like the lamp, near his altar's retreat. 
May I point till he calls back my spirit again* 
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EDITH THE COUNTESS, 

OR LOVE NOT. 



** Celestial happiness ! whene'er she stoops 
To visit earthy one shrine the goddess finds, 
And one alone, to make her sweet amends 
For absent hear'n^the bosom of a friend.*' 



In a boudoir, half sitting, half reclining on a couch, by a bright 
blazing fire, was a lady. — ^The dress which she had worn during the 
evening had been exchanged for a loose white gown, and the dark 
unbound hair fell over her shoulders in long luxuriant tresses ; her 
head rested on her hand— she was in deep thought — the door was 
gently opened, and a girl equally beautiful, but a perfect contrast to 
the other, entered with a light and noiseless step. She too wore a 
loose white dress, and her light brown hair fell in natural curls, but 
they had been pushed back from her transparent brow ; her cheeks 
glowed with a brilliant flush, which came, and went as rapidly ; her 
dark blue eye shone brightly, and her red lip quivered, showing that 
she was under the influence of deep excitement, and was making a 
strong effort to repress her emotion.** 

She crossed the room, knelt upon the stool on which the other's 
feet rested, and laid her head upon the lap of that proud looking and 
beautiful being, who seemed not to notice the slight form before her, 
until the fair girl raised her head and said, — 

« Edith, dear Edith, forgive me." 

The Countess of Berisford turned and fixed her dark eyes upon 
her companion, who covered her face with her hands and burst 
into tears. 

Edith Bouverie gently disengaged herself from the weeping girl, 
and rising, paced two or three times up and down the room ; at last 
she stopped before her, pressed her hand upon her brow, while an 
undefinable expression of many deep and mingled feelings passed 
over her fine countenance, and then, withdrawing her hand, she 
placed it on the shoulder of the other. — 

Florentia, you love ! — the light in your eye, your flushed cheek, 
your quivering lip, all speak too well its fatal presence. Is it for this 
I have cherished and encouraged your deepest feeling — to see them 
given to another who will not guard them as I have done ? — who will 
delight in them perhaps for a time, and then leave them — to wither ! 
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fou — to die ! Are all my affections which have been so centered in 
yourself^ thus soon forgotten ? — ^Yes, yes, my power has passed 
away, Florentia you love me no more ! '* 

As she concluded, the lady Edith sank again on the couch and 
covered her face with her hands. The lady Florentia knelt once 
more on the low stool near her : — 

*' Edith, dear Edith ! " She twined her arms around her friend, 
but the Countess moved not — 

*' Nay Edith, but you must hear me," and she gently moved lady 
Berisford's hands, " I do love you still, utteriy, devotedly as ever- 
You will tell me I have not proved that it is so— speak but the 
word — ^bid me do it, and I will resign Gerard Mortimer to-morrow. 

Edith fixed her eyes upon her as though she would read her 
inmost soul. 

She was very pale, but resolution was stamped on every line of , 
her beautiful face, childish almost in its very beauty — she then threw 
her arms around that slight and fragile form, and kissed her burning 
throbbing forehead. 

" Alas ! I fear dearest Florence — ^it ig too late, — ^to bid you forget 
Gerard Mortimer, would be to bid you die. That gentle heart of thine 
would break under so rude a shock — I feel your happiness is in the 
keeping of another now — may that other love thee as I have done." 

Speak not in that sad tone, dear Edith ; believe me when I say 
my love for you is unchanged, unchangeable. I have discovered new 
powers of loving within my heart, but that has not altered my deep 
affection for you. Each hour I feel how entirely dependant I am 
upon you ; look not so reproachfully, my own beloved friend ; believe 
me I have struggled, but my efforts have been powerless ; and this 
night he drew from me the confession, that his love was not uftre- 
tumed. — ^There, now that I have told you all I feel much happier, 
and you forgive me dearest Edith : " — 

She then twined her arms around her friend and kissed her fondly. 

The Countess pressed her in her arms, and said in a tone she 
strove to make calm, — 

*' My own Florentia, — ^may you be happy." 

** I shall, I shall, dear Edith, and when you see my happiness 
you will love and marry also." 

*' Never, dearest ; it may not be, — ^I possess an amulet which will 
preserve my heart" 

*' You have often promised to show me that amulet, fulfil now 
your promise." 

** Not now, there is a tale connected with it, and it is time you 
should seek repose." 

" No-^no, I could not sleep, tdl it me now dear Edith ! " 
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" Well, if you wish it." — And the Countess then took a manu- 
script from her desk, and prepared to read it. 

They would have formed an exquisite picture, those two friends !-— 
The young and lovely Countess, with her intellectual brow and dark 
beaming eyes, which marked too well the depth and power of her 
feelings — her beautiful mouth with its slightly curled upper lip, 
and the long streaming hair joined to the graceful and perfect sy- 
metry of the form which reclined upon the couch, with the half 
uncovered and beautiful rounded arm thrown around the lady 
Florentia, who sat with one hand clasped in that of lady Berisford's, 
her head resting on the other, and her deep Uue eyes fixed fondly 
upon the Countess. 

" I wrote this," said lady Berisford, *' two years ago, for you 
dearest, when I believed death inevitable. — I recovered, but have 
never perused it since, — I will read it as it was then written. 

Chaptbr II. 

'' And love the choicest gift of all. 
Comes smiling from above ; 
•Tis given to youthful hearts alone. 
To feel the force of love." 



To MY OWN FXOBENTIA. 

In all human probability, dearest, ere your eyes meet this, I shall 
have passed from hence for ever. Weep not for me, my gentle friend ; 
reipember me only as one who loved you while on earth, who guards 
you now in heaven. It is true that I am young to die, but earth 
holds no hopes for me ; I have loved, — yes, few as have been my years 
in this world, with all the energy and passion of my nature ; but he 
whom I loved dwells no longer here, and I go— to join him in heaven. 

You have often observed my fits of sadness, and have sought their 
cause; know then, that my hopes were blighted, my feelings wreck- 
ed, my powers exhausted, when I was little more than a child ; and 
why ? because I loved. Yet think not I regret it, no — no — it may 
be delirium — delusion, — what thou wilt ; but, for the wealth of the 
world I would not resign the long cherished belief, that I shall meet 
him soon, in that bright land, where the heart feels no sorrow, and 
the eye sheds no tear. But I would guard you from a fate like mine. 
Believe me, we must all pay a bitter penalty for loving, and my dying 
prayer — alas ! I fear an unavailing one, is — Florentia, love not I 
But to my subject : — I was one day, at the commencement of the 
midsummer holidays, sitting in the small room joining the green- 
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house^ at Berisford Castle ; four years have elapsed since then. I 
was at that period fourteen years old, yet do I remember that day as 
though yea^ had not elapsed — I had finished my lessons, and was 
employed in arranging some flowers in a vase :— 

*' Do you know Edith," said my mother, " that you are to hare a 
young companion with you this midsummer P " 

My heart beat with delight and I enquired whether she would 
love me. 

" It is not a little girl, my love ; and Arthur Granyille — ^but I for- 
get, he is Lord Granville now, has no papa or mamma, poor boy^ 
and you must be very kind to him." 

" How old is he, mamma ? " 

« Sixteen." 

I sighed, — " Then he will not care for one who is so much youngs 
er than himself." 

At that moment carriage wheels were heard compg up the avenue. 

" It is he, let us go and meet him ; " and my mother rose and left 
the room. 

Curiosity impelled me to follow, and I reached the door just as she 
was welcoming one whose features are written in my heart never to 
be effaced ; like myself he was tall for his age, his hair was a light 
brown ; his eyes, not very dark, beamed with an expression that was 
not of earth, so bright, so soft, so radiant was it, and in the evanes^ 
cent colour of his cheek, the experienced beholder might too clearly 
trace that fatal tendency to consumption. 

Child as I was, I was dazzled by his unearthly beauty, and re- 
mained motionless gazing upon him. Something in my hours of 
fancy I had conjured up of bright and beautiful, but never in my 
moments of wildest imagination had I realized ought resembling the 
dream-like and exquisite beauty of that boy. 

I was roused from the deep trance of thought into which 1 had 
fallen, by his speaking to me ; blessed spirit ! the tones of thy musi- 
cal voice ring now upon my ear, and something whispers^ — ^I shall 
join thee soon in thy native heaven. 

" This is to be my future companion, madam, is she not P But I had 
expected to see quite a little girl ; — yet lady Edith you must love me 
very much, do you think you can do so P " and putting his arms 
around me he kissed my forehead. 

Young as I was, his touch went through my veins, my blood 
seemed one moment as ice, and the next like liquid flame. I troubled 
from head to foot ; yes, that which filled me with such intense 
emotion, what was it P what could it be, but love P love instanta** 
neous, all powerful love ! the tyrant of our nature, over which wq 
have no control ; once bend beneath its all enervating influence^ and 
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tyery feeling of your life is changed, a thousand doubts and 8aspi*> 
cions become yours, your very existence is centred in another, life 
has for you no charm but what emanates from the beloved one ; and 
what is too frequently the end of this utter devotion ? — man, all- 
deceiving man, forgets for another ; but can shb too forget P No, noi 
the poison once entered into her veins works, slowly perhaps, 
but surely ; and the doom of the weaksb mind is death, of the 
STRONGER — maduoss. 

But I wander from my subject, let me continue while yet I have 
the power. 

I threw my arms around him, and overpowered with emotion, 
burst into tears. 

Those bright beaming eyes too filled with tears, and he looked 
like some good angel weeping over the sorrows of erring mortals. 

" My strongest desire," said he, '* has ever been to be loved ; 
a moment ago and I believed I was desolate, but a new hope has 
burst upon me, and I am sure sweet Edith that you will love me, 
even as I could desire." 

" I do, I do," I exclaimed vehemently, " you look so good, you 
are so beautiful." 

I had hardly known what I was saying, but my senses suddenly 
returned, and I blushed deeply ; he drew my arm within his, and we 
passed into the drawing room : — 't was thus we met. 

From that moment I lived an enchanted life. I, who had so often 
sighed for a companion, had found one surpassing even my wildest 
wishes; the solitary child who had hitherto existed but on the 
phantoms of her own imagination and books, the young enthusiast 
had found one equally enthusiastic. We seemed to hisve met and 
mingled into one. Oh ! how I loved my talented and gentle 
Arthur ! But we lived not as other children, sometimes we wan- 
dered to some beautiful spot, and there together wrote some wild 
tale ; I possess many of them : and through those parts which I can 
trace as his, there is a power and energy which had be lived would 
have made the world ring with his name. Sometimes we went upon 
the lake, and while he rowed I read poetry to him. 

Poetry, exquisite poetry, how did we worship thee ! And even 
now I have a strange idea, that the being who loves thee not can 
have no sympathy in common with me. 

Together we studied astronomy ; often by the banks of the lake, 
and by the light of the stars, did I receive my lesson from those 
dear lips. We lived in the world of poetry and romance ; we 
existed in an ideal land, and like all so bright and beautiful, it 
passed away. 

'' Edith," he said to me the evemng before his departure to 
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Harrow, "deforest Edith, will you think of me every night when you 
look upon these stars ? " 

I could not answer, hut clung to him in an agony of grief* 

** My own friend, I distress you, but the time will pass very quick- 
ly, and I hope to-morrow you will show me, that you really possess 
that firmness of mind which I have so often admired in you-^you 
will let me see how calm you can be, will you not P " 

** Arthur, dear Arthur, though my heart break, I will be calm if 
you wish it. — *' 

" Come, come, my own Edith, I would hear you sing,*' — and wt 
passed into the house. 

The morrow came — he went, and I shed no tears, but was 
miserable, utterly miserable ! The light of life seemed to me to 
have been extinguished, and I wandered about, wretched and alone. 
Books were the only things which yet possessed a charm for me ; 
and I read with the hope of rendering myself equal to be his com- 
panion : I was allowed free access to our large Hbrary, and there 
did pass the greatest portion of my days. 

But the time elapsed, and Lord Granville returned ; and well was 
I rewarded for my hours of solitary study by his delight at my im- 
provement. 

Once again we resumed our accustomed pursuits ; once again we 
read, walked, and compared together, and again he returned to 
school. Thus did the time pass each returning holiday, but ren- 
dering stronger the feelings which bound us together ; and never do 
J remember our having the least difference approaching to a quarrel 
but once, and though to many it might be indifferent, yet to you, 
my dearest Florentia, I know it will be interesting : and may it 
teach you, never to trifle lightly with the feelings of those you love, 
lest the hour of repentance come, and you should find it bitter as I 
have done. 

There was to be a ball given to celebrate my sixteenth birthday, 
and great was the pleasure we had both expected from it 

The evening arrived and for the first time did I experience vanity. 
• — I sighed for the admiration which I considered my right; I 
thought how Arthur would be delighted and astonished ; and how 
proud he ought to feel at possessing all the thoughts of the envied 
partner of the evening, the heiress of the broad lands and ancient 
title of the Berisfords. — I felt the heroine of the night, and 1 won- 
dered what he would do, if I were to dance with .another oftener 
than with him ; I wondered whether he would be jealous ; I knew 
that he would bear much from me, but I had heard jealousy was a 
proof of love, and I determined to try his. 

Again I returned to my mirror^ — ^gazed once more on my spleu* 
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did dress and brilliaiit gems, and shaking my long curls in triumph, 
went down stairs. 

I passed the door of Arthur's little room, — he called me, and I 
went in ; he looked earnestly upon me, and kissed my , brow, with- 
out speaking. I have since learnt to appreciate the feelings which 
were too deep for utterence ; but then my vanity was wounded that 
he expressed neit^r wonder, nor admiration. 

'* I have been waiting here for you," he said ; " I thought I should 
hear you pass, — stay one moment while I fetch my gloves, and we 
will go down together." He went up stairs, and I thought, he does 
not seem to care much about me, I will not wait for him.— Pride 
and vanity, rose to tempt me, and hastening down stairs, I entered 
the ball room alone. — My hand was immediately requested for the 
first dance, for which I had been long engaged to Arthur, but he 
was not ^re, and I stood up. I was soon engaged seven or eight 
deep ; my vanity was gratified, and my eyes passed cardessly over 
him, as he entered the. room with a melancholy ranile on his fine 
countenance. Perhaps for a moment I felt conscience-stricken, — ^it 
was but for a mom^it ; and I rather experienced pleasure to see 
my conduct had distressed him. Oh ! condemn me not as utterly 
heartless, my Forentia. Believe me, that hour has been bitterly 
Repented ; but I knew that all eyes were fixed admiringly on me ; — 
I f<^t that I was the star — ^the attraction of the night 

Arthur danced, — but his eyes shone not with their usual bright* 
ness, and his voice was low and sad : yet, strange as it may appear, 
the greater the depression of his spirits, the more wild only did 
mine become ; but once, as I was leaning on the arm of a young 
officer he approached and asked me to dance with him ; — I hesitated 
for a moment. 

** Lady Edith," said my partner, ** I think you are engaged." 

I knew that I was not, but a spirit of coquetry urged me on — • 

** I do not think so," — 

" Yes, yes, you are ; and I shall not resign you. Surely you do 
•not feel so very anxious to dance with Lord Granville whom you 
see every day ; (and, lowering his voice, he said) I suppose you 
dare not refuse him ; perhaps he loves to play the tyrant, but never 
mind him to night ; " and thus saying, he led me with him among 
the crowd ; and I only saw Arthur's proud mortified look, as he 
turned, away, and then joined the dancers he laughed and talked as 
loud as any ; but I knew his gaiety was forced. 

The evening came to an end — the crowd was gone, and I was 
left alone with only my father and mother. — I enquired for Arthur, 
and was told he had retired to his room. They wished me good 
"night, and, advising me to follow their example, retired also ; — ^I 
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Stood alone in the deserted ball room : — all was silence and desola- 
tion, — a few scattered and dying flowers were all that remained of 
the gay, the glittering, and the beautiful, who had so lately stood in 
triumph there. 

I began to thinks now the excitement was over, whether what I 
had felt that evening was indeed happiness. It was true I had 
been admired ; but by the utterers of those flattering things was I 
not perhaps even now forgotten P — and he, the gentle, and the good, 
who loved me so deeply and so well — ^had I not neglected him for 
the glittering butterflies of an hour ? He was unhappy, and I — ^I, 
was the cause. I felt very miserable ; and throwing myself on a 
couch, covered my face with my hands. I was roused by a foot- 
step—it was Arthur, who had entered without observing me ; he 
took a faded bouquet — a bouquet which he had ridden miles to 
procure for me, sighing as he said, 

'' And ye fair flowers are faded, even as my hopes of happiness." 

He turned, saw me, and was quitting the room without speaking, 
when, remembering the flowers, he approached me, and said, " they 
are yours ; — shall I throw them away, now they are withered and 
no longer valuable ? " 

My pride all returned, and I answered calmly, — I shall thank 
you." He threw them out of the window and left the room. 

I stood petrified. — He who had so often borne with me — ^he who 
bad always found some excuse for my faults, had left his petted, 
and hitherto idolized darling, without a word, a single word of 
kindness — and on her birthnight ! It might be — I know it was 
unreasonable, and yet I had not thought he would have left me 
thus ; — I was in the wrong, and yet felt proud and angry. I ascend- 
ed the stairs, went into my room, and dismissing the maid who had 
been waiting for me, threw myself into a chair : — at last I fell asleep, 
and think I must have slept two hours, for when I awoke the sun 
had risen, and it was quite light. I withdrew the curtain and opened 
the window ; then turning, stood before the same mirror where I 
had looked upon myself, my heart beating with expectation, a few 
hours before : but oh ! how changed did every thing appear ! My 
cheeks were pale, my eyes were dim, the diamonds which I had 
worn seemed to have lost their brilliance in the morning light ; my 
very dress seemed changed, my feelings were those of mortification, 
they should have been those of humility, but they were not so, and 
I blamed only Arthur. — ^I felt it would be impossible to sleep, and, 
changing my dress, I went out, hoping the cool morning air would 
give ease to my burning temples. At last, I stood beneath the 
window from whence the bouquet had been thrown — ^there it was 
still. I picked it up, and walked on untill I came to the banks of 
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the lake. The flowers were in my hand, I heard footsteps hehind 
me — surely some demon prompted me then — and with desperate 
energy I threw them into the lake. 1 watched them float away — 
I turned, and Arthur stood heside me : he looked at me almost 
douhting whether reason had not fled, and then passed on. I wan- 
dered for Some time, until I came to where the lake joihed the 
river : there' was a small bridge across, and while I stood upon it, 
I saw the flowers which I had cast aWay come floating down ; — 
stooping to recover them, and stretching my arm too far, I fell into 
the water. The feelings of despair that came oret me are not to be 
described ; yet, as my only hope, in a wild shriek I called on 
Arthur, — and the last thing I remember was seeing him plunge into 
the water. 

Upon returning to consciousness, I fbund myself lying up<m a 
sofa in my mother's boudoir ; my first enquiry was fbr Arthur, and 
I was told he had ridden out with my father, as soon as it was 
ascertained there was no danger to be appi^hended from my 
accident. 

I was kept perfectly quiet all day, and only saW Arthur for a mo- 
ment, when he came to enquire, before dressing for dinner, how I 
was. I was much recovered, and being by my particular request 
left alone ; and unable any longer to bear his coldness, I deter- 
mined to go down to his room and wait there until he came up 
from dinner, which he generally did earlier than the rest. With 
difficulty I supported my ti^mbling form down the stairs, and iSsen 
seating myself on a stool by his fire, awaiting his coming. My 
heart beat quick when I heard his steps approaching ; at last he 
entered, and placing the light o*n the table, turned and saw me. — I 
endeavoured to rise, but was unable ; then laying my hand upon 
his arm, gazed imploringly upon him, as I said, ^' dearest Ar<tiuf , 
can you ever forgive me ? " 

He looked eamestiy npon ine, seemed half relenting, and, tum*. 
ing away his head, said, ''Edith, it is easier to forgive t^afti to 
forget.'* 

" But oh ! Arthur, if you only khew what tortures I ha^ en- 
dured—" 

" And think you not that I also have suffered P — but we ^ust 
talk of this some other time ; you are not fit to leave your room-^ 
let me assist you back again." 

Weak as I was, I arose and threw myself on my knees before 
him. I strove to q>eak, but, utterly devoid of power, fell senselesli 
jat his feet.— From that time I can only relate to you as I afterwards 
heard it from my mother : — Assistance was procured and they carried 
me up stairs followed by Arthur, who seemed almost to have lo^ 
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liis reason. While they were awaitiDg the arrival of the physici^^ 
he stood with one of my hands clasped in his, and his lips pressed 
to my unconscious brow ; and when they tried to re-assure him, 
he only answered, that I should die, and that he should live on, 
with the dreadful conviction that he had murdered mb with his 
unkindness. During a week, in which I remained in a precarious 
state, his anguish was beyond all description ; he could hardly be 
persuaded to touch a mouthful of food ; he never slept, but remained 
sitting outside my door, asking every one who came out, whether I 
was better ; but when at last they told him all danger was passed, 
he uttered a wild cry of delight, and <>verpowered with exhaustion 
and joy — fainted. I need scarcely add, that on my recovery our 
reconciliation was complete. 

Imelda. 
{To be continued,) 



CANZONET. 

BY T. J. OUSLEt. 

WbeB the bright beam of momiDg 

O'ec'sgildeth tbe east; 
All nature adorning— 

When darkness hath ceased :— 
When song breaks the slnmber. 

Of grove — dttle — and hill. 
And notes without namber» 

The firmament fill : — 

I think, love, of Thee^ 

When gay hearts are seeking 

The phantoms of life; 
And folly is reeking, 

'Twixt pleasure and strife :— 
When pride — gain — and glory> 

Are stirring the heart $ 
And fictions of story 

Their blisses impart :— 

Ithink, love, of Thee. 

When twilight is fading. 

On valley — and steep ; 
And Night throws her shading, 

Far— far, o'er the deep: — 
When stars dart their fires, 

So beautiful— bright ; 
And hallowed desires. 

With earth's re-unite — 

1 think, love, of Thev* 
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GIULETTA, OR THE ENTHUSIAST. 

SCENE I. 

Mark yon Enthusiast with the thoughtful brow — 

What burning feelings crowd that wild heart now ! 

Why beams her dark eye> so intensely bright. 

With that unearthly, that unnatural light ? 

Entranced she lingers in the magic land 

Of fancy, who resigns at her command 

Her fairy wand ; she sees no grief, nor fears 

Alas ! to think, how a few fleeting years. 

And all those visions fair will far be hurled. 

Changed by communion with the calm cold world. 

Her soul is in the future — and it seems 

To her as glorious as her childhood's dreams ; 

She thinks of love — she thinks, almost to madness, — 

Weep, maiden, weep — aye e*en for very sadness ; 

Yet no — for she believes it spotless — pure — 

Believes that love — fond dreamer — can endure. 

Think so, while yet thou mayst, thou fair young thing, 

Impassioned child of earth ; yet life will fling 

O'er thee much bitterness ; — the serpent's sting. 

Couched in man's false and too beguiling smile. 

Shall shed its brightness o'er thee for awhile ; 

And thou shalt deem it lasting — but when past, 

( For nought that's bright and beautiful can last ) 

Such dreams must vanish — yes, when thou art left 

Alone with pity — e'en of hope bereft ; 

When no bright spot on earth shines forth for thee. 

Thine heart — despair, thy dread doom — misery. 

Or may be frenzy ; such will be thy fate, 

' Tis marked in thy dark eye — thou must be desolate ! 

Thou art too wild — too passionate for earth ; 

There's something fearful in thy very mirth. 

Ah ! 'tis too true — thy doom will not be sadness. 

It is too calm for thee, — but burning madness ! 

Yet — yet thine eye shines bright, and fraught with fire. 

The light of happiness, which must expire ; 

Thou'rt strange and thoughtful — beautiful and wild — 

Fancy has marked thee for her pampered child ; 

And thou art wrapt in her delusive maze. 

And all her visioned glory round thee plays; 
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And hope, and joy, and love, come shining through, — 

All, as thou fondly think'st, designed for you. 

It plays upon that hrow, illumes those eyes. 

It beckons to thee — yet delusive flies ; 

But, who would wake from such a world of bliss. 

To all the dull reality of this ? 

SCENE II. 

The scene is changed — it is a glittering crowd. 

And all are there — the beautiful, the proud ; 

But where is she ? — ^Where the enthusiast now ? 

Mark where she stands^ with bright gems on her brow. 

The light of triumph in her large dark eye. 

As all to catch her words lean breathlessly. 

She shines, the idol of th' admiring throng. 

Who bend in worship as she moves along ; 

Resting within the arm of one — her hand, — 

One, who amid that brilliant crowd must stand 

Alone — for fascination, and false smiles. 

With which her heart, as others, he beguiles. 

He pours, alas ! in that too softening hour. 

Mingled with music's all enchanting power. 

Into her captured ear, such rapturous things. 

As pass e'en her most blest imaginings. 

Wildly she listens — listens, and believes ; 

Nor even dreams that that sweet voice deceives. 

Oh vanity ! thou woman's demon, bane — 

How low she bends to thy illusive fane ! 

But when to thee is added passion, feeling — 

When o'er her heart, with one loved voice, thou'rt stealing, 

Oh ! who shall bid her pause, or save her then ? — 

Her doom is sealed, when once she trusts to men. 

SCENE III. 

Again I stood amid a ball-room's glare, — 
The beautiful enthusiast — she is — where ? 
With many round her in yon far recess. 
Who bend beneath her radiant loveliness. 
Where all, her fascinating power must own, 
Lo ! — beauty sits upon her tottering throne. 
Still, still she smiles — her eye yet flashes bright ; 
But there is something in its transient light. 
Telling it false — for oh ! where lingers he 
Whom she has loved with such idolatry ? 
Her dark eye wanders restlessly around. 
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And Tainly yet — but hash ! that low soft sound 
Breaks on her startled ear like funeral knell ; 
That voice — alas ! she knows that voice too well> 
For it is his ; then mark her sudden start — 
Those words — they strike like daggers to her heart. 
She looks all statue-like — she sheds no tears. 
Yet few and fearful are the words she hears : 
" Lady, believe not all the world may say — 
*' Come, you must banish these dark fears away ; 
" 'Tis said Giuletta once possessed my heart, 
" But, hear me, dearest, hear me ere we part, 
* 'Tis falsely said — my heart is wholly free, 
*• And owns itself no captive — save to thee : 
" So hear me swear 1 " 

Hark 1 heard ye that wild scream 
That rung o'er all — Uiat shriek of deep despair. 
Quick following on those words,-^" So hear tne swear/* 
I've listened to loud wailings o'er the dead. 
Yet never heard I aught so wild — so dread. 
As that all fearful sound -^ that dreary token. 
Which told the blight Enthusiast's heart was broken. 

sc^vE rv. 

The scene is changed — it is a low leofed room. 

One solitary lamp i^nes through the gloom ; 

On the uncovered floor a couch is laid. 

And as the flickering lamp-light o'er it played. 

Exposed a form to view — what thoughts were mine, 

Oh, Giuletta ! for that ferm was thine ! 

Thou, whom I'd seen «o fair, so bright, so gay — 

Has then thy heauty all now passed away P 

Ah, no ! for light in those dark eyes still plays. 

Yes, light — but not — the light of other days ; 

That look, with which, lost one, thou once delight'dst. 

All mingled with expression's best and brightest — 

Where is it gone ? — 'tis past — 'tis vanished now. 

Her hand is pressed upon her throbbing brow ; 

She laughs — that laugh — ah, it is not of gladness l 

No, no, it tells too well her doom is madness ! 

Oh ! let us pass from hence — this dreadful sight, 

The female form devoid of reason's light ; 

Oh ! let lis pass, — I know — know all too well. 

The Enthusiast rests within a maniac's cell. 

IlfELDA. 
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EXTRAORDINARY ADVENTURES OF A DONKEY. 

TRANSLATED FBOM THE TRENCH OF A. DUMAS. 

As the village of D ■ did not present any thing worthy our 

notice, we only stopped to enquire of a man who we found smoking 
his pipe on a bench by the road side> in front of the last house, 
whether we were in the right road to Schwitz. The person to whom 
we put the question answered us in the affirmative ; and, in order to 
satisfy us of the truth of his assertion, pointed out to us a country- 
man and his donkey, who were two or three hundred yards before 
us on the same road we were directed to go. *• Besides," added he, 
" you cannot well mistake it, since from Schwitz to Brunnen there is a 
regular carriage road*** Satisfied with this, we proceeded on our 
journey ; but having lost sight of our two guides, in consequence of 
a bending of the road, we had well-nigh forgotten them. As soon 
however, as we arrived at the spot whence they had disappeared from 
our view, we saw the animal galloping back as fast as he could to 
Brunnen, and apparently desirous of announcing his arrival, by 
raising his voice to the highest pitch. After him was following the 
peasant, but evidently losing as much ground as the wounded 
Curiatius did in pursuing his uninjured antagonist ; and as he kept 
running made use of the most pursuasive eloquence to stop the 
fugitive. As the language in which this poor man entreated his 
donkey was my own mother tongue, I was touched by his speech in 
in proportion to the indifference manifested by the animal ; and^ 
at the moment he was passing by me, seized h(dd of the strap which 
he was dragging after him. Not considering himself, however, fairly 
stopped, on he went, pulling away ; whilst I, jndging it not right to 
yield to a donkey, became equally obstinate, and pulled in return 
wHh all my might : — and, indeed, I hardly know which would have 
gained the victory, had not Francesco come up to my wd, and let 
fall en the back of my antagonist a shower of blows with his stick. 
The ai^ument was conclusive ; for the donkey made no longer 
{resistance. At this juncture the peasant arrived^ and we defirered 
tip to him the captive. 

The man was all in a sweat, and we naturally imagined he wouM 
continue to inflict upon the poor beast the correction already begun ; 
hut judge our surprise, when, instead of manifesting the least dis- 
pleasure, he addressed it in a gentle manner, and in a tone of kind- 
ness whicd seemed to me so strangely adapted to the circumstance, 
^at I could not help expressing my astonishment at such an unex- 
f)ected mark of forbearance ; an4 told him candidly^ that I thought 
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he would certainly spoil the disposition of his animal by thus in- 
dulging him in his pranks. 

" Ah " answered he, " it is not a mere fancy of his, it is because 
my poor Pierrot was frightened." 

'' Frightened at what ? ** 

" He took fright at a fire which some one had lighted on the 
road.' 

" Well, but you must confess," said I, " that your Pierrot has got 
a rather troublesome defect, to be frightened at fire." 

" What would you have me do,"* answered the old man, with the 
same forbearance, " he can't help that, poor beast ! " 

" But suppose, my good fellow, you were on his back when such 
a fit seizes him, — unless you are a better rider than I take you to be, 
he might break your neck." 

" No doubt of that," answered the peasant in a tone of conviction, 
" but I never ride him." 

" Then it is a very useful animal you have got there.** 

" Well, in spite of that, it was once a creature the most tractable, 
the most inured to fatigue, and the most courageous in the whole 
canton ; his match was not to be found." 

" Then your indulgence must have spoiled him," 

'' Oh ! no, sir, it has been occasioned by an accident that happened 
to him "— 

" Go on," said I to Pierrot, who had again stopped. 

" Wait a moment — ^he wont pass the water." 

" What, has he an antipathy to water also ? " 

" Yes, he is afraid of it." 

" He is then afraid of every thing." 

" The fact is, he is very skittish — go on, Pierrot." 

We had now arrived at a spot where the road was crossed by a 
brook about ten feet wide ; and Pierrot who seemed to have a pro- 
found horror of water, stood still at the brink, with his legs extended, 
and firmly fixed on the ground, refusing most obstinately to advance 
a single step. His resolution was too plain to be mistaken ; it was 
in vain that the peasant pushed him ; Pierrot opposed to him an 
immoveable force. I took hold of the rope and pulled him too ; but 
still Pierrot with calm resolution rendered all our efforts fruitless, 
and kept his position triumphantly. Francesco then pushed him by 
the crupper ; nevertheless, in spite of the combination of our exer- 
tions, Pierrot preserved a perfect immobility. At last, not liking to 
be baffled by him, I redoubled my efforts, when the rope broke. 
This accident had on all of us, an effect alike in its consequences, 
though varying in its particulars. The peasant fell and found a 
cold seat in the water ; I tumbled backward, and rolled in the dust ; 
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while Francesco^ sudd^y losing his standing (thanks to the unex* 
pected sideward movemeDt of Pierrot, who felt himself at liberty) 
was pitched forward with his nose and hands in the mud. 

"I was sure be would not cross/* said the man, deliberately 
squeezing the water out of the hinder part of his trousers. 

" But that Pierrot of yours is a confounded rhinoceros,** said 1, 
rubbing off Uie dust from my clothes. 

"The devil take the brute,** grumbled Francesco, going a few 
steps higher up, to wash off the mud from his hands and face. 

" Much obliged to you," said the poor fellow, " for the trouble you 
have given yourself on my account" 

** Dont mention it," said 1, " for my part, I feel sorry it has not 
succeeded better." 

" We can"t effect impossibilities ; when we have done our best we 
have nothing to regret'* 

" I allow that^but how will you get out of this predicament ? '* 

" I shall go round another way.'* 

" What, give up to Pierrot ? " 

*' I must, since he won*t give up to me.** 

'* Oh, no ! ** said I, the matter shall not end thus ; should I be 
obliged to carry Pierrot on my back, he shall cross." 

'^ Hum ! rather heavy, sir,'* answered the man, giving a significant 
nod with his head. 

*' Go and catch him by the bridle, T know how to manage him.'* 

The peasant crossed the brook, and by Uie end of the long strap 
seized Pierrot, who was quietly engaged in chewing a thistle. 

^ That*s right ; now take him as near as possible to the stream.-^ 
Good!" 

•'Will he do so?" 

" Yes, very well. Francesco have you done washing yourself? '* 

"Yes, sir." 

" Give me your stick then, and go in front of Pierrot. 

" Francesco held out the stick, and performed the duty prescribed 
to him. As for the peasant, he was busily engaged in caressing his 
donkey. I profited by the moment, and taking my position behind 
the b^ist, whilst he was receiving the caresses of his master, passed 
our two mountain-sticks between his legs. Francesco instantly com* 
prehended my intention ; and, turning round like a porter about to 
laise a hand-barrow, took hold of the two sticks by one end, while I 
hdd them by the other. On the word — up ! being given, Pierrot 
lost ground, and at the conmiand — march forward ! off we went in 
triumph, bearing no small resemblance to a sedan of which we were 
the porters. 
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Whether astonished by the novelty of our expedient, or whether 
he found this mode of travelling^ perfectly to his taste, or was struck 
at the superiority of our dynamic powers, Pierrot made no resistance 
whatever, and we set him down safe and sound on the other side. 

*' Well," said the peasant to his donkey, who had now resumed his 
natural position, on four legs, '^ you have had a curious passage over. 
What do you think of it, my poor Pierrot ? " 

Pierrot walked on as if nothing had happened. — " Pray," said I, 
to the good man, " acquaint me with the accident which has had so 
singular an effect on your donkey ; and explain the reason why he 
is afraid of fire and water ; this is the least recompence you can 
make me for the service I have just rendered you." 

'' Ah ! sir,"answered the peasant, laying his hand on the donkey's 
head, ''the circumstance happened about two years ago, in the 
month of November. There was a deep show on the mountains, 
and I had just returned one evening from Brunnen, with my Pierrot 
— at that time, poor thing, he was a most fearless creature — and we 
were seated near a good fire, my son — poor fellow he was then 
living — my daughter-in-law, Fidelle, and myself* 

" I beg your pardon," said I, interrupting him, " but, when I begin 
to listen to a story, I like to have a thorough acquaintance with all 
the characters in it Who is that Fidelle ; " 

*' Please your reverence, it is our dog, a first-rate griffon. Oh ! 
such an animal you never saw in your life." 

" Well, my good friend, you may go on now — I am all atten- 
tion." 

" As I said, we were warming ourselves by a cheerful fire, listening 
to the wind as it rustled furiously among the fir-trees, when we 
heard a rap at the door ; I hastened to open it, and found there two 
young gentlemen, natives of Paris, who had set out from Saint- Anne 
without a guide, and had lost their way on the mountains. I in* 
vited them in, and as they were benumbed with cold, bid them draw 
near the fire ; and whilst they were warming themselves, Marianne 
set about preparing a leg of Chamois. They were gay fellows, and 
though haif dead, yet merry and full of jokes, like true Frenchmen. 
They had preserved their lives merely by the circumstance of having 
with them the materials for making a fire. Several times they had 
stopped and lighted some faggots ; and after warming themselves, 
again went on their journey ; so that they had kept alternately walk- 
ing, cooling, warming, and setting off, till at length they reached my 
cottage. When supper was over, I conducted them to their sleeping 
apartment ; — not a very elegant one to be sure, but all we had ; and 
besides, it was as warm as a stove, in consequence of there being a 
door whc'i opened into the stable ; thereby permitting the tenants 
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of the room to enjoy the benefit of the heat of the cattle. While I 
went to fetch some straw for their bed, the door-way was left open, 
and Pierrot, who was as gentle and harmless as a lamb, and conse- 
quently had perfect liberty to go where he pleased, followed me into 
the room, snatching as he went, a few mouthfuls of straw from the 
bundle I was carrying under my arm." 

'' A fine animal that of your's," said one of the travellers. 

" Yes," replied I, " Pierrot is one of the finest of his race/' 

" What is his name ? " said the older of the two. 

" Pierrot. Oh, you may call him, he is not shy, he will com^ 
to you." 

" How much may a donkey like this be worth ? " 

" Why, perhaps from twenty to thirty crowns," 
, " That's certainly cheap enough." 

" So it is," said I " considering the service it can render." 

" Come, Pierrot, the gentlemen want to go to bed, come along 
my good fellow." He followed me as if he perfectly understood me. 
I shut the door, that I might not disturb my guests any more, and 
got ottt of the stable another way. A moment after I heard them 
laughing. ' That's capital,' said I, ' God will surely keep under his 
protection a cottage where the guests are so merry.' Next morning 
about seven o'clock the two young men awoke. My son had 
already gone out hunting, poor Francesco, he was so fond of hunting, 
but to proceed : Marianne had got breakfast ready, and our guests 
ate with an appetite peculiar to travellers. After the meal was 
over, they asked for their bill. We told them they might give 
just what they pleased. They gave a louis to Marianne, she wished 
to return it to them, but they would not receive it. Indeed they 
must have been rich from what followed. 

" Now my good fellow," said one of them, "this is not all, you 
must lend us your Pierrot to go to Brunnen." 

'' With all my heart, gentlemen," said I, " you will have only to 
leave him at the Hotel de I'Aigle ; and the next time I go for pro^ 
visions I will bring him back. Pierrot is quite at your service; 
you may ride him alternately, or even both together ; he is strong 
enough, and you will be relieved by it." 

" But," answered his companion, " as some mishap may possibly 
befall your Pierrot — " 

'• WTiat mishap ? " exclaimed I, " the road from here to Ibach is 
good, and from Ibach to Brunnen it is excellent." 

" So it may be ; but at all events we will leave you the amount 
of his value." 

" That is useless ; I trust to your honour." 

*' Without this condition we will not take him." 
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« Well then, do as you please^ gentlemen ; you are entirely 
masters." 

''You told us that Pierrot was worth thirty crowns, did you 
not 

« At least that." 

" Well, here are forty, give us a receipt for the sum ; should we 
deliver your heast safe and sound into the hands of the landlord of 
the Hotel de I'Aigle, he shall return the money ; but should any mis- 
fortune happen to Pierrot, you may keep the forty crowns. A fairer 
proposition could not have been made. My daughter-in-law, who 
knew how to read and write (for she was the daughter of the school- 
master of Goldau) gave them the receipt. Pierrot was saddled, and 
off they set I must do him justice, poor animal ; he would not at 
first go forward, but kept looking at us so mournfully, that I felt 
quite grieved for him. I then went and cut a slice of bread, which 
I gave him, Pierrot is very fond of bread, and will cheerfully obey 
when so rewarded. I had only to say ' go on,' and on he went. He 
was at that time aa obedient as a dog. 

^ Age has much altered him then." 

" The fact is, sir, he is hardly the same creature he was ; but^ 
b^g^ging your pardon, it is not age, but the accident in question " 

" W hich happened to him on his journey ? " 

•* Yes sir, and a severe one it was too. Wasjt not my Pierrot ? " 

« Well then, out with it-** 

" You could never, I am sure, conjecture'the strange use intended 
to be made of my boor Pierrot by those merry Parisians : it was 
certainly a droll idea. Instead of warming themselves occasionally, 
in the manner they had done the day before, they had now a mind 
to do so all the day long, and thought of accomplishing it at Pierrots 
expense. A neighbour of mine, who was working in the wood, and 
witnessed their proceedings, told me the whole story. They first 
placed on his pack-saddle a layer of wet grass, then another of snow, 
and then again a third of grass ; upon this was laid a fagot of fir- 
tree, such as you see heaped up by the road side ; they then took 
their matches out of their pockets, and set the fagot on fire ; so they 
had only to follow Pierrot in order to warm themselves, and could 
stretch out their hands, and light their cigars as conveniently, as if 
they were by their own fire side. What say you to this invention ? *' 

" I say, they acted just like Parisians." 

" Well, all went on very well, for the first three miles ; they passed 
the village of Schonenbuch, enjoying the fruits of their ingenuity, 
and only stopping occasionally to put on more wood. All the 
inhabitants stood at their doors gazing at the novel spectacle ; such 
a sight had never been seen there before, as you must naturally sup* 
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pose. By deg^es, however, the snow which had hitherto prevented 
Pierrot from feeling the heat hegan to melt ; the two layers of grass 
were dried up, and the fire began to warm Pierrot's back, without 
our Parisians paying any attention to it. As the heat kept graduaUy 
increasing, Pierrot's uneasiness of course increased in an equal de- 
gree. He first began shrugging his skin, then he brayed, then set 
off in a trot, and lastly galloped away at such a rate, that his tor- 
mentors could keep pace with him no longer. The faster he went 
the more did the current of air fan the flame ; so that at last the poor 
scorched animal became perfectly mad with pain. He rolled him- 
self^ but to no purpose^ for the pack-saddle being also on fire was 
literally roasting him. He then got up, rolled again, and then 
kept on rolling till he reached the bank of the river, into which 
he tumbled himself headlong. The merry fellows proceeded on 
their journey, and troubled themselves about him no further, con- 
sidering him, I suppose, well paid for. Two hours after, Pierrot 
was found by some peasants. The watery element had indeed 
quenched his blazing saddle ; but as the banks of the Muotta are 
steep, he was unable to ascend them again ; and thus having been 
well nigh roasted, the poor thing was now absolutely freezing. They 
tried to take him near a fire, but no sooner did he perceive the blaze 
of it, than away he ran, as if he had lost his senses ; and making his 
way back, came home again, where he had a severe illness, which 
lasted six weeks. From that time his antipathy to fire and water 
has been too strong to be removed. 

As I had seen antipathies quite as extraordinary as those of 
Pierrot, I perfectly understood the nature of his ; and from that time 
he regained in my esteem all the consideration he had at first lost 
by his two pranks. 

B. G. 
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THE THREE GRACES.— No. TI. 
{Poetry cifnlinued,) 

PoBTRY in the abstract requires a mode by which it can be repre- 
sented and embodied ; the ideal must be made manifest to the per- 
ceptions of others : its translation into language becomes therefore 
necessary^ and it is in this dress, and under the form 6f an art, that 
we proceed to notice some of its peculiarities. 

As poetry is the natural expression of strong emotion, we find 
that it has existed from the earliest ages in every state of society. 
Its first elements as an art may be found amongst the most barbarous 
tribes; it is independent of cultivation, although a flower which 
blooms brightly on classic soil, it still springs freshly from the bank 
of the desert stream. 

In the natural constitution of the savage, the sensitive faculties 
are singularly acute and powerful, the reflective and moral com- 
paratively inert, his thoughts and actions are swayed by the imme- 
diate impulse of the former, he obeys their dictates upon the prin-» 
ciple of a physical gratification ; hence his passions (their natural 
offspring) are strong, and easily excited ; Fec^r, Hope, Joy, Terror, 
and the rest, exercise alternate dominion, and in accordance with 
his nature are unreservedly displayed. He perceives as yet no 
motive for the suppression or disguise of emotion ; self control marks 
a stage in the history of mind at which he has not arrived, and, 
although he occasionally displays skill, courage, and fortitude, yet, 
these may be generally viewed as the results of s(Mne ma.ster pas- 
mon, rather than as the acts of a reasoning intellect. 
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The social condition of the savage, and his susceptibility to external 
influences, are circumstances highly favourable to the developement 
of the elements of poetry. The aspect of creation, in all its variety 
of hue and form, is familiar to his gaze ; the beautiful and terrible 
pass before him, and his spirit becomes deeply tinged by the sun- 
shine and the cloud ; he discovers his weakness, his liability to pain 
and death, and fear becomes the minister of superstition ; his imagi- 
nation peoples the woods and wilds with mysterious beings, whose 
voices he hears in the deep gloom of night by forest or river, and 
whose displeasure he endeavours to avert by idolatrous ceremonies. 

His mind thus in sympathy with the external world, the language 
of the savage insensibly acquires a picturesque character. When 
desire or passion is excited, the ordinary style of intercourse becomes 
insufficient to express his labouring feelings ; his voice rises in tone, 
and his words become bold and figurative ; he presents to his hearers 
vivid images of grand and powerful objects, wldch bear some resem- 
blance to the nature of his feelings, or with which he can most 
readily compare them. As these objects pass in review, the direct 
sensations of pleasure, anger, terror, &c. with which they are asso- 
ciated become excited in the minds of others ; he identifies with his 
own their cause of emotion, and a kindred feeling is produced. 
That which was at first a spontaneous effort soon acquires a more 
systematic and concentrated design ; he proceeds to fresh combina- 
tions, and a more artificial arrangement of types, or pictures ; and 
he has now achieved a mighty step in civilization — he has discovered 
the rudiments of Analysis and Comparison. 

Poetry, as an art, appears to be of greater antiquity than either 
painting or music, though the latter was speedily called to its aid. 
The first simple rules of metrical composition seem to have been 
formed by the ear ; it was discovered that a measured cadence, or 
alternation of long and short syllables produced an agreeable har- 
mony of tone, and gave an additional interest to the subject. — ^Thus 
Accent and Quantity were the result of modulated sounds of tlie 
most striking or pleasing characters. 

Poetry existed in this form long before the introduction of a writ- 
ten language. It was the earliest record of events; the bard was the 
historian of his tribe, and recited its traditions on all public occa- 
sions, as an incentive to fresh achievements. The oral chronicle was 
transmitted from sire to son, and its truth or probability was neces- 
sarily dependant upon the memory of the narrator, the depository of 
the national archives. 

The Runic legends, and the poems commonly ascribed to Ossian, 
belong to this period. In their boldness of outline and rude mag- 
nificence of colouring we are presented with a striking pictui'e of 
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nature in her sterner moods, and the stormy passions of savage 
life. The minstrel's scenes are generally of a grand or gloomy 
character, the dark mountain, the foaming cataract, the sea lashed 
hy tempest, or the revel and pomp of martial array, and the clang 
of the hatde-field. 

The early poetry of Greece appears to have been of a milder 
character ; the extreme loveliness of scenery and clime gave a cer- 
tain eloquence of thought, and a dreamy voluptuousness of feeling 
to her first effusions, which were more fully developed as civilization 
advanced. 

In her picturesque mythology we trace an almost boundless exu- 
berance of fancy, and a vivid perception of natural beauty. Every 
valley, grove, and stream throughout that sunny land was consecrated 
to a divinity ; every flower and shrub were invested with a sacred 
character ; and the Greek, whilst indulging his poetical enthusiasm 
in the scene around him, performed a religious act, — ^he adored the 
presiding genius. 

One of the most remarkable events in the history of language was 
the discovery of letters. By their introduction the art of poetry 
acquired not only a more definite and durable form, but a higher 
range and an increased power of expression, — ^it became indepen- 
dant and etherial. Oral composition must necessarily have been 
addressed to the passions of the multitude, and adapted to the level 
of their capacity ; if it failed in either of these points, its influence 
was lost. Thus, neither place nor opportunity could be found for the 
exercise of higher powera, for the display of the finer graces of 
thought and feeling, — the rare flowers of inteUect, which flourish 
only in the green bowers of meditation, where the soul loves to 
repose and renew her wasted energies. 

Ancient languages, as might have been supposed, are characterized 
by originality, emphasis, and strength ; modem tongues display 
greater copiousness and variety of expression. The former are tlie 
l^hildren of nature, simple and majestic ; the latter being the offspring 
of art, are more ornamental and minute. The moral condition of a 
people, and the natural features of the country they inhabit, are 
to a certain extent reflected in their language: the clime and the 
social habits exert a reciprocal action; and thus, taking its colour 
frtMn surrounding objects, the language becomes the representative 
of the national character. Although poetry in the abstract be the 
same in all ages and countries, and independent of modes of expres- 
sion, yet, as an art, it constitutes the essence or spirit of language. 
It presents in still higher relief the mental peculiarities of the com- 
munity ; it is a vivid miniature of the whole, by the examination of 
which we shall more readily form an acquaintance with the distinc- 
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tivd features^ the physiogncmiical traits of the great human family. 
Among;st the ancients^ the Jewish people occupied the most dis- 
tinguished position. They were the sole depositories of the true 
faith, and (whilst obedient) dwelling under the immediate protection^ 
were emphatically the children of heaven. The climate and scenery 
of their country were varied and beautiful in the highest degree; an 
almost miraculous fertility of soil supplied the wants of the inhabi- 
tants; their temporal power and dignity were great, and in addition 
to these advantages they were the heirs of the promised Messiah ; — 
" from them shall spring a Prince and a Saviour of whose dominion 
and glory there shall be no end." 

If we examine the language of this people, we shall find it to have 
been in accordance with their high destiny; — sublimity was its dlik 
tinguishing characteristic. The book of Isaiah, viewed merely as a 
literary work, is perhaps one of the finest ever composed. With pas- 
sages of the most exquisite pathos, it combines ideas of the loftiest 
grandeur that can be presented to the human intellect; the very 
obscurity of the Hebrew was a necessary feature of its character; its 
style was too august and magnificent to admit the minor beauties 
of detail and variety, the minute facilities of expression ; — ^its simple 
majesty disdained all tiifling ornament 

The Jewish literature was more intimately connected with the 
religious institutions than that of any other nation. Their ecclesiasti- 
cal code embodied the political constitution; the service of the temple 
formed the buaness of the state. The probable literary character of 
the acute and versatile Greeks, under circumstances equally favour- 
able with the chosen race, might form a curious enquiry. 

Upon the introduction of letfers into Greece, the art of poetry 
made rapid progress; it speedily attained a degree of perfection, 
which, according to some opinions, has never been surpassed. If the 
view we have tokea of poetry as an innate faculty be allowed, it 
would not appear singular had its character remained stationary, or 
that the models of antiquity should exhibit the highest glory of the art. 
As its source and elements are essentially alike in all ages, no striking 
superiority could be expected under ordinary circumstances; but 
such is not the fact, — the tone of modem poetry is more dignified 
and intellectual than the ancient, and it is to tbe introduction of a 
purer theology, to the mighty revolution thereby eflected in the 
feelings and prospects of man as a moral agent, that we are to attri- 
bute this change in its character, and to ascribe its peculiar dis- 
tinctions, which may well throw into shade the originality and 
splendour of expression of its rival. The light of Revelation has 
descended upon the altar of the intellect, diffusing a holier and 
brighter ray. Man, by the prospects it has unfolded, appears a 
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nobler and more important being; a corresponding elevation of 86titi- 
ment has been communicated to his poetry — ^the natural expressions 
of his emotions. 

The variety and truth of portraiture displayed in the IHad have 
justly excited the admiration of critics in every age. It exhibits a 
wonderful knowledge of human character, and a vivid power of de- 
scription. Each part is perfect, and their separate beauty is only 
equalled by the unity and finii^ of the whole ; it has accordingly 
served as the modd and standard of poetry, a monument of genius 
by wboee prc^rtions all succeeding productions were to be mea- 
sured. ' 

Yet, this admirable poem must be allowed to be in all the higher- 
attributes of the art inferior to the Paradise Lost ; the high priest of 
Parnassus must bow to the mightier name of Milton. : The subject 
and sphere of action of the Iliad appear alpnost puerile beside the 
overwhelming grandeur of the latter poem. It is deficient in moral 
greatness; the thoughts and actions of Greek and Trqjan heroes, the 
strife of their d^raded deities, the elaborate variety of incident and 
character, the pomp of language, sink into nothing when placed in 
contrast with the eternal counsels of Omnipotence, by whose fiat 
an universe springs into being — with the glories of a newborn world, 
the primeval innocence and happiness of man, and the prospective 
vision of his final destiny. 

Homer paints man as the lord of creation, clothed with external 
dignity and power, proud of his physical advantages, and owning no 
authority save his own will ; happiness and hope bounded by the 
present state, and looking with uncertainty and dread at the future. 
Milton represents him fallen indeed, but retaining the image of the 
divinity by whom he was fashioned ; gifted with moral and intellect 
tual powers ; conscious, that in their exercise consists his highest 
glory, and looking with humble hope to an immortality of happi- 
ness beyond the grave. 

The ancients possessed an unerring guide, or gbandard of human 
conduct ;— they appear to have had a dim and glimmering sense of 
the nature of the soul and a future life, but little clearer than the 
idea, which, whether innate or traditionary, exists in the breast of 
even the most ignorant savage. The numerous contradictory theories 
into which their philosophy was divided, each of which proposed to 
teach the nature of Truth, the Chief Good, and the surest means of ; 
its attainment, display the unsatisfactory nature of their knowledge 
upon the subject of morals. The distinction between vice and virtue 
was but vaguely defined ; the variety of acceptations of the latter 
word in the Greek and Roman world is an evidence of the low 
standard of their ideas on this subject Epictetus, Seneca, and a 
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few others of a later day, take a higher tone, and breathe sentiments 
worthy of the christian philosopher ; but it is to the reflected light 
of the christian dispensation, that their moral elevation of thought 
is to be attributed — ^the Genius of ancient Greece never wholly 
discarded her sensual character. 

Poetry being more particularly devoted to the expression of the 
passions, it is not singular that the ancient muse exhibited some of 
the most striking examples of the general moral degradation. The 
flowers culled from the brink of that Helicon exhaled a richer, but a 
more deadly fragrance, than those of the Academic grove. In the 
beautiful fictions of Poesy the loveliest propensities of human nature, 
the most revolting vices were too often presented in a captivating 
dress ; the melody of numbers, the splendour of imagery and allu- 
sion, the grace of expression, were employed to give a keener zest to 
animal appetite, — ^to idealize and refine sensual indulgence. The 
Romans, who never attained the elegance and fertility of imagina- 
tion possessed by the Greeks, copied to perfection the worst features 
of their literary character; they adopted in its most vicious form 
the principles of the Epicurean creed, and their poetry presented 
still higher honours to the shrine of luxury. 

The Augustan age was not more remarkable for its wit than its 
profligacy. Having overcome all opposition, the stem Roman twined 
a chaplet of roses around his blood-stained brow, and became even 
more sensual and effeminate than the nations he had subdued. 

If we consider the moral tone of the poetry of this brilliant era, 
it will appear somewhat extraordinary that it should have received 
such unhesitating and unbounded admiration from the literary world. 
From the high position held by these far-famed classics in systems 
of education, and tlie sedulous care with which they were studied, 
it might have been supposed that they contained sentiments of the 
purest and most exalted character, that their spirit and tendency 
were the most salutary that could be devised for the opening intellect 
and passions ; and that Ovid, Martial, Juvenal, Propertius, Catullus, 
but especially Horace and Virgil, were men of unimpeachable 
worth and character, whose maxims and examples might form a per- 
fect model and imitation for the middle and higher ranks of society. 

The improprieties of the ancient muse, her occasional inde- 
cency and liberal atheism, appear to have been viewed by her 
admirers with the most courteous indifference. These spots on her 
robe, if looked upon as beauties, might still be regarded as foils, 
heightening or improving some particular grace; and it was not to be 
doubted, that the objectionable sentiment would evaporate from the 
mind of the pupil, leaving only the elegance and beauty in which it 
was conveyed. An ancient tongue appears to have been considered 
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a sort of magic spring, capable of neutralizing whatever impurity 
might rise to its surface. All knowledge and wisdom does not how- 
ever rest in Greek and Latin writers, and it is now happily deemed 
necessary, to devote nearly as much attention to the living as the 
dead; to obtain an acquaintance with passing events, as weU as those 
of antiquity ; to study natural philosophy as well as the theories of 
Plato, or Aristotle. 

Music, as we before noticed, became early enlisted in the service of 
poetry. To an tut chiefly devoted by the ancients to the pleasures 
of sensation rather than intellect, it was a powerM auxiliary. The 
compositions of the Greeks were recited at the public games, accom- 
panied by the lyre, or harp ; and at a very early date they had 
invented laws for the government of versification, rules for cadence, 
expression, and melody. This part of the art was carried to the 
highest perfection ; and, for the reason above stated, afforded them 
the liveliest gratification. 

The contrast between the character of ancient and modem poetry 
is strikingly manifest, and is to be attributed unquestionably to the 
influence of Revealed Religion. With higher and nobler themes of 
inspiration, we are rapidly rivalling our predecessors in this delight- 
ful art; and the time will doubtless appear, when English bards shall 
become the classic models of a purer faith than ever kindled the 
imaginations of Greek or Roman. 

The advice of Sir Philip Sidney is well worthy the attention of 
all poetB. 

*' Look In thy heart and write — 
If thou hast no heart, why thou canst have 
Neither part nor lot in the matter." 

S. Smith. 

{To be continued.) 



THE FAY, AND THE MOSS ROSE, 

Upon the fringe of a Moss-Rosb there lay 

A single drop of dew> pure> e'en as light ; 
Morn glitter'd on it— -lo ! a tmant Fay 

Rested within the flower's heart— on her flight, 
The leaves expanded to the glowing day ; 

The Elf exposed to Sol's enraptured sight, 
He Kissed the dew-gem — and his piercing ray 

Inhaled the Fai rib's life— and let the Rose in blight. 

T. J.OusEiEY. 
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TO THE WIND. 

Oh mournful, mighty wind> — why wailest thou 

With such a wild and melancholy tone ? 
Is it because thy sweeping pinions now 

Wearied from scenes of waste and death have flown ? 

Hast thon been warring with the reckless sea, 

Dashing the stately ships down to the deep, 
And whooping loud o'er the sad destiny 

Of hearts thy wrath hath flung to endless sleep ? 

Hast thou been hurling the majestic oak, 

Yet sparing her frail sapling, to the dust? 
Felling with thy proud wing's resistless stroke, — 

Alike the forest's pride, the seaman's trust ? 

And dost thou on thy way careering come, 

Rocking like a child's crib the woodman's cot ? 

Roofless mayhap leaving the widow's home 
And desolate — aye, but thou heedest not? 

Onward thou spcedcst with thy whelming blast, 
O'er wood and wild, the mountain and the heath ; 

E'en there thy ruthless hurricanes have past, 
Bearing destruction in their stormy breath. 

And hilher now thou com'st with wearied wing 
And wailing voice;— oh! say—repentest thou. 

Thou very fearful and most wayward thing. 
Of all thy mighty passions hath laid low ? 

No, — mom will find thee sunk in calm repose, 

Unconscious of thy desolating power — 
Thee, who at night in very madness rose, 

Slumb'ring upon the breast of some fair flower. 

Forgetful of the storm — the dying moan — 
The cry dnd prayer to save, which thou hast heard. 

Thy worn out spirit will to rest be gone. 

O'er leaves thy softest sigh hath scarcely stirr'd. 

Oh ! were there not a mightier than thou. 
Who doth command thy whirlwinds when to cease. 

Before thy breath we should with trembling bow, 
Out He can still thee, saying, "Be at peace." 

M. H. 
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AUTUMNAL TREES, 

BY T. J. OUSELEY* 

nhttkor of** A Virion of Death's l>e«WMrt««n," &c. 

I. 

Beautiful trees. 
Clad in ycnir Autumn dyii^ robes ye look 

More lovely far, 

Than waning star, 
Or aught that's marked for death in nature's book ;- 

Beautiful trees ! 

II. 

Those rainbow hues, 
Bathed in the shade and sunlight of the day, 

Bid thoughts arise 

Of Paradise, 
Th' ^eternal life: —Ah, why should Time decay 

lliose rainbow hues t 

III. 

What is like ye. 
When ye're most lorely perishing unseen ? 

In emerald — gold 

Your leaves unfold ; 
And yet ye wither — 'mid your glory's gleam 5 — 

What is like ye? 

IVv 

Th^ endearing form 
Of maiden innocence in youthful eve ;— 

Th* unearthly bright 

Of her eye's light 
Flashing in beauty :— still doth death enweave 

TTi* endearing form. 

V. 

The subdued smile. 
The rose-blu^ basking on her snowy cheek ; 

The calm drawn breath 

Speaks not of deaths 
No writhing pain— bo struggle— all is meek : 

The subdued smile. 

VI. 
. Yes, there is death 
Lurking beneath th' enchanting form of health ; 
E'en as the leaf 
Her life is brief ; 
The Autumn Death— his victim takes by stealth. 
Yes, there is Death I 

VIK 
Beautiful trees. 
Clad in your Autumn dying robes ye look, 
More lovely far 
Than waning star ; 
Or aught that's marked for death in nature's book ;- 
Beautiful trees ! 
H 
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EDITH THE bOUNTESS, 

OR LOVE NOT. 

{Continued from Page 35.) 
Chapter HI. 



Oh gods! to think that thoit» 
Who in the plenitude of youthful life 
Art now before me, ere the sun decline. 
Perhaps in one short hour, sliall lie cold — cold. 
To speak — smile — bless no more ! 

Ion. 



** May such rest in the grave before past is life's spring. 
Ere they wake into knowledge— a desolate thing." 



When next he returned, he found me overpowered with grief, in 
consequence of the death of my mother, and then became my 
gentle consoler. Every thing that could be devised he employed, 
to divert my grief, and alleviate my sorrow. 

He did not again return to Harrow, but went to a clergyman 
in the north, to study under him a short time, previously to his 
departure for coUege. Even then I perceived a change in him, 
and alas! my fears were too soon confirmed; for in less than two 
months he returned to us — ^his eyes illumined with a fearful bril- 
liancy, a varying colour on his cheek, and his complexion, naturally 
fair, was then almost transparent; and an utter prostration of 
strength was accompanied by a cough that allowed him no rest\ 

My father hastened to London. — Physicians were called in; and 
with an agony I will not attempt to describe, I watched them count 
his quivering pulse, and, shaking their heads, pass from his room. 
My father always evaded aaswering my questions, and I continued 
in suspense between hope and fear, 

I knew too well that Arthur's Ufe hung upon a thread, for each 
day found him weaker and weaker; and yet, I could not believe that 
he would die — so young — so good — so beautiful; but he knew it 
himself fuU weU| though with me he always avoided the subject, 
and seemed fearful to awaken my grief, 
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One evening I was sitting by his couch, — ^my aunt who shared my 
vigils, had, at my earnest entreaties, retired for a while, and the tired 
nurse was slumbering in her chair — when he pressed my hand which 
was resting in his. 

" Dear Edith, I feel that it is time to speak to you upon a subject 
which I have, perhaps weakly, hitherto avoided, and yet, it is hardly 
possible that you are not aware of it — ^Edith, my own Edith, you 
must know that I am dying." 

I gazed wildly on him as I uttered, — ^"No, no, I will not believe it, 
you cannot — ^must not die — ^with that brilliant colour on thy cheek, 
and that light in thine eye." 

''Dearest, you must endeavour to think calmly on my approaching 
death." 

"Death — death," I almost shrieked, ''what has he to do with 
thee ? — ^but let him come — I wiD shield thee with my love — ^he shall 
pierce thee but through my heart, and if it must be so— we will die 
together." 

I pressed my head upon the pillow, and sobbed passionately ; — oh ! 
had not tears come to my relief, I think in that awful moment 
reason must have fled. 

" Edith— Edith, how does every word of thine pierce through my 
heart — would that I had been content with a sister's love — ^then should 
I have been spared this overpowering agony. Alas ! you will make 
death too bitter — ^pray with me, my beloved, that thou mayst bear 
with fortitude — ^that I may die with resignation." 

I made a violent effort to command myself; then joining our voices 
together, we prayed, and I became somewhat more calm. 

" Do you think you can listen to me now, Edith, — for I feel I have 
but a short time to pass on earth ? " 

I was determined, though my heart should break, to be calm. — ^I 
pressed his hand, and he continued, 

''Edith, I had fondly hoped to guard that wild heart of thine 
from the cold world, and never to have let thee feel a moment's 
sorrow or neglect. I had raised for myself an earthly idol, and 
never — never dreamed, that aught would occur to dissipate my 
visions of worldly happiness. But the blow has fallen: — I mur- 
mur not, nor for a single moment doubt it is decreed in mercy. It 
may seem to the young and unthinking a fearful thing to die, 
ere they have scarcely tasted of the cup of life; but they err, 
for though the morning of our day burst forth in splendour, it 
will too surely close in darkness and desc^ation, unless religion 
shed her purifying ray upon the poor wanderer; but pure as her 
light is — ^though it may render supportable, yet it cannot dissipate, 
those cares and sorrows which are our portion here. It is true that 
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I am young to leave a world which seems so fair and bright; but I 
have hitherto drank little but the sweets of life; — should I not then 
rather rejoice than mourn, that I go from bliss which must ever be 
imperfect, to a land where care and sorrow is unknown — " where tlie 
wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest ? " Then re- 
member me but as a beloved brother, whom thou wilt meet in heaven. 
And now, Edith, you must make me one promise, — ^that if chance 
ever throw you and my cousin Percy together, who will soon be 
Lord Granville, you will not permit the remembrance of me to pre- 
vent your returning that love which would be surely thine." 

Reluctantly, most reluctantly did I promise, and then he con- 
tinued, 

" Go and bring me from that cabinet a casket which you wiQ 
find there." 

I did so ; — ^he unclasped it, and taking out a miniature of himself, 
held it before me, as he said, " 1 had intended it for your birthday 
present, but that day I can never expect to see — but oh ! let it not be 
to thee — what I should have been; rather (and he placed it round 
my neck as he spoke) let it be an amulet to guard thee from loving 
those who deserve not thine affection ; and may the sight of it, by 
reminding thee how fragile is the thread of human happiness, — sup- 
press those feelings which will otherwise cast their withering influence 
over thy passage here." 

He spoke with great difficulty, and at his request I raised his 
head. — He continued slowly, 

" And now my last prayer is, that thou wilt not weep for me as 
one whom thou wilt never see again. — A few short years, and we 
shall meet to part no more ; and while on earth I will be ever near 
thee, I will be thy guardian angel. — God bless thee, Edith — my 
gentle — my devoted Edith — we shall meet again in heaven." He 
pressed his lips upon my brow — sank upon his pillow — ^his eyes 
closed — and I thought at first he had fallen asleep. 

Oh, the agony I suffered then ! — ^I felt alone in that dim chamber, 
with him, the idolized, who lay in deathlike beauty, soon to sleep in 
the silent grave. It seemed rather some dreadful dream than reality. 
I knew that he was dying, and yet sat calmly there. I could not 
weep — ^I wondered that I was not mad — my hand feU upon the pic- 
ture — I gazed upon it, — ^the likeness was perfect. There was the noble 
forehead, and the brilliant eye which seemed to beam fondly upon 
me. I turned from the picture to him — ^it was a fearful contrast ; 
the one had been takm in the lustre of youth, life, and beauty — 
and what was he now ? There were still the chiselled features with 
their heav^y smile ; and he looked more like some Grecian statue, 
that mocks the gazer's eye with a reality of life,, untU we fancy that 
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it breathes — ^than aught of earth. I continued to gaze for some 
time, until wearied and exhausted, I sank — sleeping by his side. 

I was awakened by some one endeavouring to unclose my hand, 
which was linked in his. 

" Oh I do not," I whispered, '' you will awake him." 

" Edith, you are fatigued, you must come and rest," 

"What — ^when you know how my absence distresses him? — 
No no." 

" Edith, my love, he wiD awake no more on earth." 

Of what followed I knew nothing, until it was afterwards related 
to me, at my particular request, by my aunt. 

She told me, that I heard her words — almost calmly ; and then 
that I bent as if to catch his breath upon my cheek ; but alas ! I 
felt none, ann with a fearful shriek, threw myself by his side, 
declaring I would also die. 

In vain did they try every persuasion to induce me to leave that 
chamber. They were finally obliged to use force, and I was torn 
from him, uttering piercing shrieks, and conveyed to my room, where 
I continued, with scarcely any intermission, to rave and shriek* 
Alarmed, lest my reason should forsake me, they sent for a physician, 
who pronounced me dangerously ill of a brain fever. I have very 
little recollection of what passed for some weeks afterwards; but 
when consciousness returned, and I was slowly recovering^ I was 
much surprised at not seeing my father for some time. My en- 
quiries were at first evaded, but I was at last told — ^that my only 
parent was no more. He had caught a severe cold at Arthur's 
funeral, inflammation was the consequence, and I stood alone in the. 
world — ^the last of my race. 

I will not attempt to describe the agony and desolation of my 
feelings — they were such as many may have endured, but few have 
lived to tell. 

I was shortly after removed to my guardians, and there found, in 
the love of Florentia Fitzherbert, a resting place for my weary heart 

Beloved Florence, every hour from that period has increased my 
deep affection for thee ; and if aught could reconcile me to pass it 
few more years on earth, it would be alone to mark thy sylph-Kke 
form, and list to the sweet music of thy silvery voice ; but my doom 
is sealed — death has no terrors for me — ^Florentia, my own friend, 
fare thee well \ 

The countess laid down the manuscript, and, placing a miniature 
in lady Florentia's hand observed — " It has never been removed from 
my neck since he placed it there, and it shall be my companion even 
in the grave. 

It was an exquisite portrait, and as Florentia returned it to the 
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the countess, she said, — ^''It is indeed a powerful amulet." The 
friends then embraced each other and separated. 

The countess remained long in deep thought; — ^then drawing a 
small table near her, she began to write, and soon became wholly 
absorbed in her occupation. 

The Countess still wrote on ; the labour of months was about to 
be completed. That which had brought to forgetfulness of grief, 
and drowned reflections was finished; and yet there was sorrow 
mingled with the knowledge that now they must part — that the 
cold eye of the careless world must scrutinize thosq feelings and 
ideas with which they had no sympathy. Not that she cared for 
their decision — ^no, almost unknown to herself, she entertained a 
bitter scorn for the heartless multitude ; but now when she passed 
into the world, the eye of curiosity would seek to trace the source of 
those words with which they had become acquainted, and she must 
play the double deceii^er — she must expose the darkness of her 
heart in those pages, and yet must gaily smile. No eye must mark 
the inward gloom ; for though the many think such gladness can 
never be the companion of melancholy— they are wrong. The 
mask is worn but to dissemble ; and those hours of wildness are 
often followed by such a feeling of desolation and utter loneliness 
that were not the sufferer able to seek for repose in the still 
closet, with the magic wand of the simple pen, that reason, which 
often totters, would then desert its throne ; and the doom of Genius 
would ever be madness. 

The small clock on the mantlepiece had struck one — ^two— and 
was fast approaching the third hour of the night, and still she wrote 
on. Her cheek was flushed — ^her eye beamed with a bright fearful 
light She was imder the influence of imagination ; and that excite- 
ment had become to her a necessary part of existence — ^unchecked, 
unguarded, it had pursued its fatal, fascinating course, until she had 
become its slave ; — and yet she fondly pressed the iron chains that 
boimd her. And it is ever thus. The idealist, who in the world 
may be the wildest — gayest, is but intoxicated for a while — ^the re- 
verse comes, and in the hour of solitude and silence the overwrought 
feelings sink into darkness and gloom ; — and what is the resource ? 
Even as the dram-drinker flies again to his spirits, or the taker of 
stimulants to laudanum, so does the other seize his pen, and in those 
hours of desolation, when the heart shrinks from mankind, and all 
seems dark — when the victim of imagination starts from his early 
dreams of happiness, and from the delusions of fancy into the dread- 
ful knowledge that there is no sympathy for him when he wakes 
and finds. 
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To think is bat to learn to groan, 

To scorn what all besides adore ; 
To feel amid the world alone, 

An alien on a desert shore. 

In those moments too frequently emanate those drops of bitterness 
which are more or less conspicuous in the pages of every writer of 
fiction. 

The clock struck three — ^the Countess started and closed her 
manuscript And few that have never experi^iced such moments 
could have gazed fearlessly on that excited countenance. A brief 
forgetfulness had passed over her ; she felt not — ^breathed not as of 
this world, and she saw not aught around her. She had wandered 
far from this dull earth — ^and what is the penalty of this taste of 
heaven ? — Poor victims of imagination, ask your own hearts— does 
it bring happiness P Ah ! no ; — ^visions it brings — ^moments of in- 
toxication ; bi;); all that is real sinks beneath its withering touch. 
She rose, and paced the room with hurried and irregular steps, and 
then approaching the window, threw it open. The night air blew on 
her freshly, and cooled her throbbing brow; at last she shut the 
casement and sought repose. 



{To be continued,) 



Imelda. 



I LOVE THAT SMILE I 

I love that smile — how like a ray. 

It brightens on thy brow \ 
Beloved one, may it ever play 

As pleasantly as now. 

I love that smile, for I read there. 

That all is peace within; 
That thou art free from gloomy care. 

From secret sorrowing. 

I love that smile, for it doth give 

Warm and friendly greeting ; 
May such one, ever while I live. 

Harmonize oar meeting. 

I love that smile, it hath given. 

Solace in my sorrow, 
Whisper'd like a voice from Heaven, 

Of a brighter morrow. 

Nought is dearer than that smile^ 

With soft blushes blending ; 
Oh! with that smile, young love the while 

All his pow'r is lending, 

P.N. 
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LINES, 

WRITTEN AFTER HAVING FINISHED READING CORINNE 

AT MIDNIGHT. 

In this calm hour of stillness, how dark and how drear 

Doth this strange and cold world to the wild heart appear ? 

Yet who would resign the blest, rapturous power 

Of feelings high wrought, in this magical hour ? 

Entranced and delighted, awhile I have bent 

O'er pages where Genius her radiance hath lent ; 

The world all forgotten — enchained I have been. 

While tracing thy passions, thou glorious Corinne. 

Yet such beings as thou wert can find no rest here ; 

This world's calmness destroys them — ^there's death in the air ; 

A few moments of bliss in their life they may prove. 

In whirldwinds of feeling, deliriums of love. 

Such moments will break, like a wandering star, 

Which lighteth the mariner home from afar. 

Yet brief is the joy they around them may shed ; — 

Like the tints of the rainbow just gazed on — ere fled. 

Will those few shades of happiness burst o'er the heart. 

To illume with their splendour — and then to depart ; 

And each moment on earth yet more plainly revealing 

There's no sympathy here for such madness of feeling. 

Fair child of the desert — bright star of the world. 

Thou dream'st for a moment— and then wilt be hurl'd. 

Thy hopes and thy fears in unfathom'd abyss. 

Thou wilt wake to despair from thy vision of bliss ; 

Like a bark sent adrift on the wild sea alone 

Where the sun's rays but rarely and faintly have shone. 

With nor seaman nor helm to direct its wild path. 

And no hand to encounter the waves in their wrath, 

To brave the loud tempest, to conquer the storm-^ 

Alone on the waters with nothing but scorn ; 

To sigh for one ray of the warm blessed sun. 

Desiring repose— but still, finding none — 

Tin some pitying wave — more kind than the rest, 

Receives the poor wanderer home to its breast ; 

Then awhile lets it taste the deep bliss of repose. 

Then changing once more on the wide sea it throws 

The tossed wearied thing, which reverts on a rock, 

And the shattered bark sinks from the force of the shock. 

It must ever be thus with the heart that possesses 

Deep passionate feelings ; — awhile love*s caresses 

May lure them to gladness — yet too soon will they know 

There's no happiness felt by such beings below. 

He who loved will forget — with the wind's passing breath. 

And the heart-broken finds there's repose but in death ; 

May such rest in the grave before past is life's spring. 

Ere they wake into knowledge a desolate thing. 

Imelda. 
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CAMBERLEY, 
OR CAVALIERS AND ROUNDHEADS. 

BY W. J. NORFOLK. 



Chapter I. 

So foil of matter is our bistorie, 

Yet mix'd, I hope, with sweet varietie. 

The incidents not vulgar too, but rare. 

And fit to be presented, but there wants 

Room in this narrow stage, and time to expresse 

In action to the life . _. 

Beaumont and Fletcher* 



A PARTY of loungers, in the days of the first Charles, Kinf? of Eng- 
land, were enjoying themselves with the good English beverage quaintly 
called Old October, at the door of tlie •' White Fleece," kept by an 
honest and honorable host named Mark Strattan, a man after the fashion 
of Old England's building, as stout as her ships and as strong as her bul- 
warks. 

Bring us another pot, cried one of them, yclept Benston, and let us see, 
if your worthy self can help us with a little more expedition than before ; 
for by the rood, Mark Strattan, if these cavalier boys come here, they 
will grease those stumps of thine, and teach them how to move swifter 
firom the ground. 

Peace, peace, doughty Benston, said mine host, and let not thy tongue 
wag faster than thy heels ; for have I not always been the man to cater for 
you, even when that catering has been to, my disadvantage ? 

Aha ! by my faith, hast thou, replied another of the guests, and when my 
friend Benston has not ha4 an eye to his own interest, but emptied some 
half dozen of thy pots, hast thou catered for him boldly enough, by placing 
two extra pots wr the use of thyself down to his account. 

Sport not your wit so gaily, fnend Arundel, answered mine host, — 
this is not a time for mirth and merriment, — now when the plague has 
spread its malignant and pestilential breath o er the land, and rebellion 
rages through the kingdom, this is not a time for wit. I say, save it for 
a fitter occasion, you will have opportunities in bushels ^hen our Sove- 
reign sojourns here. 

And who told the host of the White Fleece that Maddy Charles was 
coming to visit us P 

Those who had as much sense and as strong an arm as the professed 
Clement Arundel, answered Stratt^in drily. 

Nay now by my lady, Mark, I meant not to ruffle that fat soul of thine, 
said Arundel, but words it seems can penetrate where steel rebounds. 
Tell us then, man of the Fleece, what this news is, nor be afraid ; there 
are no Cavaliers among us you may rely. For all and every one respond 
to the call of Col. Hutchinson, who, you are aware is no king's man. 

K 
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I doubt not your speech, good Anindel, replied Strattan, in his usual 
communicative tone ; and immediately seated himself with the group, but 
shrewdly took care not to forget the refilling Arundel's can before he com- 
menced the narration, for Strattan was a trusty man, and always reserved 
one eye for his pocket, while the remaining one was not idle in watching, 
the movements of the guests. 

Then, said Strattan, drawing himself up on the bench with great ease 
and greater assumption^ this morning or about mid-day, two travellers 
horsed and. cloaked stopped at my door and demanded wine — while Yates 
was preparing it, I took the liberty of listening — It will be a week's march 
at least before he can arrive here, said one. — Yes ; or more, for the roads 
are bad, and, by the way they are not in the primest condition for march- 
ing, having been buffeted about from town to town. — It will, methinks, 
cause a surfeit, replied the other. Of that there is not the slightest doubt, 
for Charles intends taking Lincoln in his way from York ; and in case we 
have good luck, Coventry will be ours before he can possibly arrive, or in 
fact if he does, I have written to the mayor who declares he will neither 
allow king nor king's man to enter the town, without he is compelled, 
said the first. And that I think an unlikely occunence, for Coventry is 
Stoutly defended, and Charles's army is haggard and wan, so that there is 
no fear on that ground. But we had better search out Col. Hutchinson 
and acquaint him with the parliament's intentions, he will then be prepared 
for any surprise that may spring up. With this they drank the wine, 
paid the amount, enquired the way to the castle, and rode off. 

Hum ! said Benston, fine times for a man to be bom in, full of conten- 
tions. Charles coming to show his meagre face in our peaceable borough, 
well, he'll meet with no civil reception I guess, what thinkest thou, 
Arundel ? 

By the tankard Benston, I know not which way my thoughts wander, 
answered Arundel, 'tis true Charles will meet with a cold reception, and 
may ultimately leave discontented, but why should men like me trouble 
myself with whatever strife may exist between king and parliament ? 
Trouble thyself forsooth, said Benston warmly, hast not thou an interest 
in the common welfare of thy country, and wou]d'st submit to any tax 
liable to be imposed by the wary Charles for the maintenance and support 
of Buckingham and his knavish compeers ? Answer me that, fiiend 
Arundel. 

That will I do with pleasure, doughty Benston, replied Arundel gaily, 
dost thou think man, that I have not a care nor a thought for England's 
constitution ? Ah I beshrew the man, have I, and as keen an eye as any 
one ; but what then, am I, because English blood runs in my veins, and I 
stand on English groimd, for ever to pest myself with these all impending 
controversies ? No man, i' faith do I not, nor ever will. 

Right, neighbour Arundel, sighed forth my host, thou art to my mind, thy 
arguments are just and deserve encouragement, yes, and spoken as well as by 
any counsellor with powdered wig and et cetera of flippery. 

Nay I require not flattery, nor am I one to succumb to any hackneyed 
opinion, nor wish a man to yield to mine, without a due and just reviewal 
of its virtues, its evils, and discrepancies. 

Thou talkest it well, Arundel, said Benston, quaffing his draught, and 
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man I bethink me, that even now, thou wilt bend the soul of that 
stubborn Kirkdale to thy favour, and gain the hand of his pretty daughter. 

I pray thee, Benston, name it not, answered Arundel, suoh affairs are 
riot fit for the converse of a tavern carouse. Although Kirkdale has taken 
umbrage at me, that was not my trading. 

Why the matter rests here, argued Benston, thou hast too strong an 
opponent in Fred. Camberley, for he, thou wilt remember, has fame for 
courage, and reward for punctuality. 

And what even if he be the confidant of Col. Hutchinson, the governor 
of the castle, is he then in that case so decidedly superior to any other 
race of men ? Ah ! Benston, thou reasonest wildly, liquor must have pos- 
sessed thy brain, else why argue thus ? 

Because to all appearance such is the case, am I not aware of your 
suit being rejected by the old man ? nay more, did he not even forbid thee 
his house except on affairs of business f said Benston. 

Marry ! aye, and if he did, echoed Arundel, this will not retard me, 
man, no, not in the least ; my honour and character are yet unstained, 
and I am as true and good a burgher as Fred. Camberley. 

But shouldst thou force thy suit, asked Benston, thinkest thou Camberley 
will allow this to pass, if it be known to him ? No, by the rood, but a sore 
head or broken limb will be the payment of such effrontery. 

Evil betake thee man, said Arundel sharply, I am not one to fear such 
dangers as thou pointest out, nay, I would not lack the spirit for a bout at 
single stick, or a thrust or two with the long sword, with this selfsame 
opponent. 

Excuse me, good sirs, interposed mine host, you must neither single 
stick nor long sword here, on the ground of Mark Strattan, the 
keeper of the White Fleece ; but get you home until the fumes of the 
liquor have cleansed your heads of the obnoxious throbbings that excite 
them ; get you gone, good sirs, your reckonings are paid, so good day to 
you. Thus saying, he stepped into the house, and closed the door. 



Chapter II. 

Day sett on Norhani's castled steep, 
And Tweed's fair river, broad and deep, 

And Cheviot's mountains lone, 
The battled towers, the dongeon keep. 
The loophole grates, where captives weep. 
And flanking walls that round it sweep, 

In yellow lustre shone. 

Marmion. 



Colonel Hutchinson, governor of the castle of Nottingham, during 
these lamentable civil wars, was a man of intrepid valour, yet wise and 
prudent in his victories ; passively meek and generous. His countenance 
decidedly intellectual,— his talents were as nob^e and extensive as his 
features were striking and handsome. His chief recreation was hawking, 
in which he often indulged in the iiregular and sixicious park adjoining 
the castle. In one of these sports he met with and engaged Kirkdale as 
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warder to the castle, he being a man from his native village Owthorpe, 
and bearing a character for exti'eme faithfulness. Kirkdale, on entering 
his vocation/ had an only daughter Julia, whose mother had been dead 
some years. She was a girl of interesting simplicity, yet of a high and 
dignified spirit. Being withal young and sylph-like, she soon became 
noticed by many a gay youth, of whom Camberley, the confidant of 
Hutchinson, was believed to be the accepted suitor. He was often 
crossed in his addresses by Arundel, the steward of Purbeck, a puritan, 
residing in the town, who being an intimate friend of Col. Hutchinson's, 
Arundel had frequent occasions to visit the castle. Still Camberley was 
the one beloved by Julia. Her father too was partial to the youth for his 
candour and perfect freedom of converse, and to such an extent had this 
partiality grown, that Camberley and Julia were often the sole inhabitants 
of the warder's porch. 

One evening they sat there alone, Julia at her embroidery, Camberley 
beside her, watching her small fingers bedecking a cloak or mantle with 
artificial flowers and devices. 

Shall I work this in gay colours, asked our fair embroiderer, pointing 
to a device ? 

Methinks it would be better if it were dark — 'twould be a relief to the 
interesting roses, answered Camberley, examining the mantle. 

True, Frederick, your taste is I confess better than mine, and upon 
fm'ther inspection, it would indeed cause a relief, and a very great one too, 
said Julia, employing her fingers more industriously than before ; for the 
colours should neither be gaudy nor yet dull ; and a little variation will 
render it agreeable to the eye, and becoming to the wearer^ 

But suppose that wearer was Purbeck, the too strenuous puritan, re- 
plied Camberley, thinkest thou 'twould beseem him, with his mournful 
visage and wining speech. 

No, possibly not, answered Julia, yet do not mock him, for they are a 
persecuted race, although Charles, our present monarch, is even more 
grave, serious, and chaste, than his deceased father, yet still his marrying 
with Henrietta of France has entirely drawn his mind from its once secure 
basis. 

And why does my dear Julia entertain this belief ? asked Camberley. 
If a man manies, he will not allow his wife to command his every littie 
aliair, or to be acquainted with every passing incident that unfolds itself 
to him, yet lies concealed from his spouse. 

Many! and why not, replied Julia petulantly, do notour sex devote 
their every comfort to the will of yours ? And when we leave the home of 
our fathers, do we not forsake all that is dear to us, and pledge ourselves 
by a solemn and sacred oath, at the altar — to — 

Enough, dearest Julia, said Camberley smiling, I did not intend by 
my argument to raise thy anger. No, be satisfied when thou and I tie the 
conjugal knot — 

You will put them into proper force, said Julia, laughing. 

Ah, he upon thee, laughed forth Camberley, the wit of thy sex is never 
dormant, but prythee tell to me thy reasons for suspecting the mind of our 
sovereign Charles to be at all biased by his wife in affairs of state. 

They are soon told, replied Julia, Charles's marrying with Henrietta, 
caused an influx of Frenchmen, she being of French exlraclion, and of course 
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those who followed her were of the same sect, " papists." Charles favoured 
their creed, and placed them in high offices; \>y this means the puritans 
were discountenanced, and ohliged to ahandon iheir country and relations ; 
or suhmit to he fined, placed in the pillory, or imprisoned according lo 
the cruelt}' of the judges. Thus one trait in his character is detectable. 
Again it is stated, that Henrietta pereuaded Charles to intercede in annul- 
ing the sentence, or plotting the escape of Strafford, one of his ministers, 
who lay in the tower condemned of treason. Charles cared not for his 
crimes, but forgave him. and would have allowed him to escape, had not 
the plot been discovered, in its premature state, through the treachery of 
one of the confided parties. This did not appear to daunt Henrietta : she 
even wrote to Richelieu in France for assistance to endeavour the escape 
of Strafford by force, but received a blank refusal. Thus then by Charles's 
submission to hasty schemes has he caused hatred betwixt himself and 
parliament. 

Poor, poor Charles, said Camberley, his is a pitiable situation, to be 
scorned and set at defiance by his own parliament Too generous, too 
hasty, and too rash, did he but temper those passions that glow within his 
noble breast, and cast two grains more of reason in the scale of argiime^it, 
he would still outvie them. 

Have you heard, Frederick, of the expected arrival of Charles here ? 
Aye, in troth I have Julia, answered Camberley, throwing himself back 
in his chair, but alas, poor Charles, thou wilt never overcome thy wife's 
follies, no longer will ^y crown be to thee a happiness, nor canst thou rest 
with a contented mind whDst Fairfax an^ Cromwell take the field against 
thee. 

Forsooth, Frederick, and you knew before the history of Henrietta, 
said Julia, looking earnestly in his face P 

Most surely, maiden, answered Camberley, for often have I amused 
myself with England's history. 

Then why ask of me the tole ? 

Because I love to hear those lips recite with ardour, what the eye im- 
bibes fervently, replied Camberley: his plump yet handsome and regular 
features lit with animation as he spoke. 

Ah, hear I not the bell, continued Camberley, springing to the window P 
Yes truly there is one wishing to gain admittance. 

Who is it ? asked Julia. 

In faith I believe it to be Purbeck, and his steward the tippler. 

Fie Frederick, why call him tippler, said she, looking through the win- 
dow. Aye, 'tis Purbeck's steward, 'tis the gay Arundel ; I'll to the door 
to admit him, he must be on some mission to Uie governor ; so saying, Julia 
stepped from the presence of Camberley and unlocked the lodge gate, 
he the while applying his ear to the door to catch if possible the conver- 
sation. 

Maiden, I thank thee for attending so hastily upon me, said Purbeck, 
enter in, Clement Arundel, nor stand without, that the maiden may let 
the portcullis fall, and usher me into the presence of the good and godly 
governor. And do thou, Clement Arundel, tany here until my return, lest 
I should have need of thee. Julia locked the gate, led the way up the 
court to the castle, announced Purbeck lo the Colonel, and left them in 
the study. 
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Alas ! friend Hutchinson^ woe to the children of Adam, said Purbeck. 
The lion has broke into the den of lambs, and hasteth fast to devour them. 

What is thy meaning, good Purbeck^ asked the Colonel^ I understand 
thee not. 

Woe to my countrymen ! my meaning is soon explained, said Purbeck, 
The sheriff, and my lord of Newark, are taking possession of our coun- 
try's powder, which will leave us without help. 

By whose authority do they dare to act so peremptorily P said Hutchinson. 

Alack ! I do not know, but. alas for us, if they depart from hence with a 
fulfilled mission, replied Purbeck. 

Then by what means gainedst thou this information ? Have I reason to 
doubt the authenticity of it, asked Hutchinson P 

Twas told to me even an hour since, by oi^ of our goodly people, 
who passeth my house frequently, and often entereth to breathe the com- 
munings of his soul, for he laboureth hard and is much persecuted by the 
men of Charles King of England : said Purbeck. 

Thb must be looked into immediately, replied Hutchinson, closing 
the book he had been reading. It seems infinitely strange, there must be 
some roguery or tricking in this — whose purpose are they to apply it to P 

As I have heard, answered Purbeck, to the use of Charles, who, as they 
say, is in need of it ; but woe to us, if he obtains it and leaves no defence 
for us. We shall be overwhelmed with tjTanny and persecution, even as 
Pharaoh was by the waves of the Red Sea. 

Yes, to let Aem have a sure possession of our only defence, would be to 
thrust our head into the lion's mouth, without first guarding against the 
bite, said Hutchinson; will you accompany me, friend Purbeck, and 
judge yourself of the matter ? 

Aye ! will I, and rejoice, replied Purbeck, for my spirit waxeth wrath 
towfl^ these rebellious and wicked men, who have despoiled our homes, 
and cast us amongst wolves in sheep's clothing. 

Col. Hutchinson called for Camberley, who had returned to the castle, 
on the entrance of Purbeck ; and bade him follow to the Town Hall, then 
stepped from the lodge gate with Purbeck, and was speedily on his way. 
(To be continued.) 



SONNET. 
'Tis sweet relief to the o'erburdened mind. 

When, 'scaping from the prison-house of eare, 
They who're by commerce to the town confined 

Range through the fields to breathe the vital air. 
For them the sunmier eve more richly glows ; 

For them the daisied meads more freshly shine; 
For them each stream with sweeter murmurs flows; 

And woodland choirs in sweeter music join. 
It is not tbose who in the country dwell 

By night and day, its best enjoyments know: 
Inured to every scene, tbey cannot tell 

The choicest pleasures which those scenes bestow. 
No ! we alone tbeir thousand charms can feel. 
Who haste to' enjoy them all .w|th fresh awaken'd zeU, 

e. P. 
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ELLEN. 

SI 9alr. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF «THB DELUGE," "GENERAL RESURRECTION," &c. 

Can the magic of beauty, of station, and wealth. 
Feed the roses that dwell on the features of health, 
Prevent their bright colours from fading away, 
And soften the anguish of sorrow's dark day ? 

For a time they may nourish the bloom of the rose, 
And resist the destruction from sorrow that flows ; 
But such moments there are, of deep anguish and gloom. 
As can rival the darkness that lurks in the tomb. 

'Tis then that their charms and their potency fail, 
'Tis then the heart sickens, the coral lips quail ; 
The bright eyes grow dim, the glowing cheeks fade. 
And the spirit's high buoyancy prostrate is laid. 

'Tis such sorrow as this, that my tale must unfold ! 
Can the pangs that now wither the fond heart be told ? 
Beauty and gladness, and bright hope have fled. 
Death and despair hold their empire instead. 

The voice of rejoicing is hush'd in the balls. 
On the listening ear now the mourners' wail falls, 
Where lately were dancing, and music, and song, 
And heart-cheering gaieties all the day long. 

Like the sky by the thick clouds of tempest overspread, 
Is that mansion where rest the remains of the dead; 
And a young heart is breaking beside that lone bier ; 
Though the pale cheek of anguish displays not a tear. 

. Oh ! gaze on the visage so pallid with death. 
And there learn the transient possession of breath ! 
This morning that body was vigorous and gay 
As the leaves that expand in the spring's brightest day. 

EUited with hope then he bounded along. 
With bliss in his heart, and delight on his tongue. 
As fearless of danger as tho' 'twere unknown. 
And sorrow could lie'er o'er his bosom be thrown. 
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All his thoughts were absorVd in the feeling of pride, 
That so soon he should cherish his long promised bride, 
That the beauteous Ellen her hand would bestow. 
And her virtues a halo of bliss o'er him throw. 

Now behold the fair maiden that oyer him bends, 

Mark her throbbings of heart, and the pray'rs which she sends 

To heaven for assistance ! her roses have ffed ! 

And with frantic distress she laments o'er the dead. 

The shock is too sudden she now hath endured, 
The wound is too deadly to be ever cured : 
Long had she lov'd, with fond ardour and truth. 
The lost one, betroth'd in the days of her youth. 

And tho' she repines not, her anguish is deep, 
She feels her heart breaking, and longs for the sleep 
Which that dear youth enjoys, so tranquil, so blest ; 
For she knows that his spirit has fled to its rest. 

She thinks with what foAdness he'll welcome her there, 
And dispels from her bosom the cloud of deqMtir, 
Then kneeling in prayer by the side of her love, 
One deep groan she breathes, and her soul is above. 

MABY ANN CARTER. 
NoUinghamy Feb. 9, 1 63a 



APRII.. 

April is lovely smiling through her tears, when the trees put out their 
buds, and the flowers assume their gay colours : when the garden is 
filled with beauty, the heaven with music^ and the air with odours, we 
welcome delighted the return of smiling Spring. What if her days are 
changeable, and her humours fitful P She is beautiful in her darkest 
hours; and, conscious that the clouds are pregnant with blessings, we 
can welcome the very blackness of the heaven. The restoration of 
nature makes rapid progress : and whilst we see glad tokens of the sun*s 
renewing power, thought may turn back its view to the winter of the 
grave, then point the anticipating spirit to the resurrection of the just. 

0. P. 
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THE FISHERIES OF HOLLAND. 

There are three sorts of fisheries in Holland undertaken by the 
Dutch ; the herring fishery and the cod fishery, called the Great Fishe- 
ries, and that of the whale, called the Little Fishery. Formerly the 
herring fishery was their most considerable branch of industry ; it was to 
them so great a source of riches, that it was usually called the golden 
mine of the republic. It is still the principal fishery, but it is far from 
being what it was about the middle of the last century, when it began to 
decline. From that time it gradually diminished, until the French in- 
vasion, when it was entirely annihilated. After the restoration of peace 
it was again begun. The monument raised at Bierliet in honour of 
William Beukelson, who discovered the art of preserving herrings towards 
the middle of the fifteenth cen^iary, shews of what importance this branch 
of industry must have been. The first cause of its decline was the dif- 
ferent wars Holland had to sustain in the eighteenth century, during 
which time the English constantly sailed about the German ocean, and 
captured the fishing boats. The second was, what the Dutch call the 
French epocha, when Holland united to France felt all the pressure of 
that alliance. France triumphant upon the continent was, as it were, 
besieged in all its ports ; it was the same in Holland, a country essentially 
maritime. The Doats which ventured out were almost all captured, 
particularly at the mouth of the Meuse, where the English awaited their 
return. Besides, the Dutch generally considered theirs as a conquered 
country, which gave rise to all sorts of disorders. Smuggling was to a 
certain degree allowed, and the fishing regulations unobserved. The 
herrings ^ere so badly salted, that they would not keep long enough for 
exporiation. 

Flarding, situated on the right bank of the Meuse, a short distance firom 
its mouth, is the only city still producing good fishermen. They employ 
about a hundred boats. One hundred and fifty years ago, Bonwei'showen 
in Zealand sent two hundred boats, now it«< port is deserted. Maasslius 
at the mouth of the Meuse, used to reckon two hundred, and now has 
hardly twenty; Amsterdam about fifteen ; Enkhnisen,a port of Zuiderzee, 
which formerly had two hundred, has not more than ihree or four. It 
used to be the-support of these towns, Amsterdam excepted, and they are 
ruined ; their ports are abandojifed, and dppear to be waiting for some 
new branch of commerce to reanimate them. Flarding alone has escaped 
ruin, and is still flourishing. The fleets are prepared by owners of one 
or more boats, and the regulations by joint stock companies, who possess 
about twenty. 

The greater number of the boats destined for the herring fishery, return 
from the cod fishery the end of May or beginning of June. They im- 
mediately rig them. To caulk, to paint, to man them, to put on board 
provisions, tackle, sails, &c. occasions much activity amongst the inhabit- 
ants of Flarding, who are about seven thousand in number. 

These boats are of two sorts ; the old ones, which on account of their 
narrowness are called Burizens (lateen,) their shape is so equal that they 

L 
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have no quarter deck ; and the newer boats, wider, larger, and with a 
quarter deck very much like the Kaffschip$ in the Baltic. There are 
but few of the Burizens left, though some are still to be seen at Flarding, 
Maasslius, and Enkhnisen. 

The Dutch fishing boats are easily known by their very large sails, 
called sckoverzeil ; fastened to the foremast, it nearly reaches to the top 
of it, and its width is almost as great as the length of the vessel. 

The nets used (vleet) are very long and only last two years, though 
every year they renew one half, and they are very expensive. These 
nets are made by the women and the young girls, who gain their living 
by this work. The tenth or eleventh of June, the captains and oflficers 
go to the Hotel de Ville, and take the oath to observe all the rules of the 
fishery. As soon as they have fulfilled this duty, the boats hoist their 
flags. The fourteenth, called ^a^-rfay, is consecrated to prayer. They 
meet in the church to ask for a blessing upon their undertakings. Then 
they walk to the port, where the boats are all arranged in a singular order, 
all are turned with the prow to the quay, and so close to it that their 
bowsprits are over the land. They are in excellent order, and look like 
new boats. All the flags are displayed, and they look very gay. 
Amongst them there is one flag larger than the others. In the centre of 
the -white zone of his banner, which is of three colours, the name of the 
boat is written in letters of gold or black paint. The crowds of visitors 
from the neighbourhood, and the opening of the fair at the same time, 
which lasts a week, add to the gaiety of the town of Flarding. 

It is customary to go on board the boats to partake of a luncheon, and 
drink to the health of the captain, and wish him a happy voyage ; be 
regales his visitors with civility* either in his little cabin, or under a tent 
spread over the deck and formed of a spare sail. Usually the owners, 
accompanied by their friends, visit the captain on board, where he also 
receives his friends and his family. 

Formerly, they were anxious to sail on the fifteenth of Jline. Now, if 
the wind is not favourable, the boats quit the harbour, but remain for two 
or three days at anchor in the Meuse, then they must set out for their 
destination, or they would lose the premium awarded by the states. 

This fleet of boats is accompanied by a vessel serving as a convoy^ and 
on board of which, there are sailors to take the place of those sick or in- 
jured by accidents. 

This ship, which is properly speaking, a travelling hospital, sails about 
for a fortnight, receives the men unfit for service, and replaces them with 
others ; then goes to the bay of Shetland to the little English island of 
that name situated north ot Scotland, and the centre of the expedition. 
It remains there another fortnight, solely occupied with the care of the 
sick ; then for the next fortnight, sails about to restore the sailors who 
have recovered to their boats, and take away those left in their places. 
This system lasts during the whole time of the fishery. The sailors often 
hurt their hands with the nets by tearing off" the skin, the salt gets into the 
wounds notwithstanding the care they take to guard against it by wearing 
leather gloves lined with coarse knit worsted gloves made in Iceland. 

The convoy has a carpenter and cooper on board ; it is their duty to 
repair the boats and they are very useful. There is besides an officer. 
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whose duty it is to watch over the observation of the rules of the fishery, 
and to prevent all smuggling in the bay of Shetland. This officer is a 
sort of commissioner on the part of the government. The fishery lasts 
from the twenty-fourth of June to the thirtieth of October. Twelve of 
the best sailors of the fleet are chosen to cany in as quickly as possible 
the first draught. These boats are called Jayer* (chasers) and are usually 
under the command of one of the twelve called the admiral. Each 
chaser has on board besides its usual crew, an officer named koopman, 
who registers the quantity of herrings he receives, and the names of Jhe 
boats. 

The fleet usually goes towards the Orkneys, and the coast of Scotland, 
and in the latitude of Shetland. It would be difijcult to say where the 
herrings are found in the greatest abundance. Sometimes the boats go 
more to the North, sometimes more to the South, according to the expe- 
rience of the sailors, and often according to the orders of the owners. One 
^t however is certain, that the best herrings are taken in the Northern 
parts, and that they are far preferalde to those taken in the South ; their 
taste is much more delicate. 

The boats are forbidden to approach within five miles of the coasts of 
Scotland ; the British and Dutch governments are both of one opinion 
on this subject, the first to prevent smuggling, and the second because 
the fish caught near the coast is ready to spawn. England also requires 
very strict measures to prevent fraud. In the bay of Shetland the poor 
sailors are often tempted by the hope of gain, to assist smugglers, and 
are often taken trying to pass spirits and tobacco. They are fined and 
condemned to imi>risonment by the English laws, and the sentence 
notified in due form to the captains, is executed upon their return to 
Holland. The first nets are thrown into the sea on the twenty-fourth of 
June ; it is forbidden to throw in earlier, that all may have the same 
advantage of beginning at the same time. And this day is not forgotten 
at Flarding : the owners meet to dine together ; gaiety, inspired by the 
hope of the entei^rise succeeding, inspires the guests, and many toasts 
are drunk at these banquets to the prosperity of the fishery. As soon as 
the fishery begins, the jagers mentioned above, sail in every direction to 
gather up the first barrels of herrings ; they convey them on board that 
which is to set out the first, until its cargo is complete; then the 
second, and so on ; if it happens that a boat has more than its cargo, it 
deposits it on board the admiral, which is the general depot. The admiral 
di^atches the boats by signing the list of the Koopman as soon as they 
are loaded, or when he judges the time of their departure has arrived. 
Thus he continues till his turn arrives, he sets out the last of the twelve. 

The cargo of the first jager is usually from sixteen to twenty barrels, 
that of the second sixty barrels, and it is augmented gradually as the 
value of the herrings diminishes : the cargo of the admiral is of one thousand 
three hundred barrels* The jagers often do not carry a complete cargo, 
either because the fishing is not good, or that having given up too much 
time to the leading of the first boats, there does not remain enough for 
the others. The season being too far advanced, the admiial is obliged to 
expedite them, that they may not arrive all at the same time, and that 
the herrings having been at one time very rare should suddenly become 
too abundant. The jagers usually take the name of first,, second, &c ac- 
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cording to the order in which they have been expedited, and not accordijag 
to the date of their an*ival at Flarding, for it may so happen that the fifth 
having had contrary winds or a stoma, does not arrive ti]l after the sixth. 
Having discharged their cargo, they now set sail as fishing boats, for 
until that was eft'ected they were not allowed to fish. All the jagers ought 
to arrive in port before the fourth of August, as up to that day none of 
the fishing boats are allowed to enter and sell their herrings in competitioii 
with the jagers. If a fishing boat is obliged to enter the port on account 
of ^n accident, what he has fished is not dlowed to be put up for sale till 
the fourth of August, and if one of the jagers does not enter until after 
that date, its cargo is sent immediately to be sold in foreign parts. Until 
the jagers are loaded to the very last, the captains are bound by their 
oath to give them all the fish they take. 

The law which obliges the jagers that arrive after the time, to be sent 
to foreign parts, is a very good one, as by this all the owners of the boats 
which form the combination of the jagers share the loss. This occurs 
but rarely. 

Besides they are not always sent to the port firom whence they set out. 
The first is sent to Flarding, the second to Hamburgh, the third to Maass- 
luis, &c. but several are destined for Flarding and the admiral always. 
The sending of a jager to Hamburgh is generally found to be a good 
speculation, as when it gets there before the Embden boats, the herrings 
are sold at a great price. 

The produce of all the sales effected by the jagers is thrown into a 
common purse, and is afterwards divided amongst the members of the 
association in proportion to the quantity given by each boat according to 
the list of the cargo. 

The arrival of the jager at Flarding is the signal for rejoicing. It is 
usually about the end of June or beginning of July. As the time ap- 
proaches for it to appear, two men are posted upon a tower in the town, 
and keep a strict look out towards the sea. When they perceive the 
expected boat they immediately give notice to the owner and to the 
families of the crew. They hoist at the same time the signal flag. As 
soon as the inhabitants of the city and neighbourhood perceive this flag, 
cries of joy are heard on all sides, the men assemble in the streets, flock 
together in their national costumes, every thing announces that the har- 
bour, which has been deserted ever since the departure of the fleet, will 
soon be enlivened again. The crowd flocks to the quay and towards the 
jetty. Every one is anxious to know what quantity of herrings has been 
put on board by their relations and friends, and they are soon enlightened 
on this point by the koopman, who comes on shore in a small boat with 
the list in his hand, and gives it to one of the owners to read aloud. 
The jager is immediately moored where it is to discharge its precious 
cargo, which is usually sold for about eight hundred florins, nearly £70, 
the barrel. But the sale never begins until two carriages have been sent 
off with the first fruits to the king and his ministers. They are each 
conducted by two pereons, one guides the horses, the other displays a 
flag. There is both danger and fatigue in their missions, for they gallop 
all the way, but they receive a reward from the king. For the last ^ve 
years there has existed a company of owners of boats. It is protected by 
the government, all must belong to it, or they have no share in the pre- 
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inium, which is seven hundred florins. This conopany huys up all the 
herrings brought by the fishing boats at prices fixed upon by a certain 
member ; but the sale is free. The price fixed for the first ten boats is 
higher than for the ten next^ and so on, till it reaches the minimum, 
which is seventeen florins. 

Since the French epocha laws have been made respecting the salting, 
and they are very strictly observed. The sailors are obliged to put a 
certain quantity of salt into each barrel, so that the herrings keep much 
longer, and the sale for them gradually increases. They are principally 
required alongthe Baltic, in the north of Germany, and in the interior. 
Many are often sent to the East Indies. The herrings that are sold 
fresh are principally caught at Sheveningen on the shores of the German 
ocean, and in the Zuiderzee by the inhabitants of the coast. At Shevenin- 
gen the boats destined for this purpose are called bommen9 ; they are 
flat, and not very elegant in their construction. They are built thus 
that they may draw litUe water. The bommens are much smaller than 
the hockers, they never go long voyages, and cannot go out of sight of 
shore. The boats used in Zuiderzee are of another form and bear various 
names, such as pinkens, sokker, kengstens, &c. There are some of these 
also at Sheveningen. 

The herrings taken near the coasts are generally full of roe. They are 
smoked for one night only, and are then sold as red herrings (bokking) 
or being smoked for several days, they are sold as English red herrings : 
these are the best. Many are also eaten fresh without beiug smoked. 

As the boats destined for the Great Fishery are forbidden to bring in 
herrings not salted, so are the fishermen of Sheveningen and Zuiderzee 
forbidden to salt them. The motives of this prohibition are very simple. 
Herrings taken on the coast are of a very inferior quality, but very 
abundant. If the laws did not prevent this they would not go at great 
expense and painfully fish for a scarcer sort of herring north of Scotland, 
they would be satisfied with what they can get so easily on the shores of 
Holland. But then the fish would be inferior and not fit for exportation. 
That taken on the coast cannot be sufficiently preserved by salt. It 
soon changes and becomes unwholesome. However this abundance 
above all in the Zuiderzee has given rise to a sort of commerce which 
must injure the salt fisbery, and be injurious to the health of the public. 
During two or three years French boats come into the Zuiderzee to pur- 
chase hearings caught on the coast. They open them, salt them in their 
boats, and carry them to their own country as heirings firom the northern 
seas. These boats come from Dieppe, Dunkirk, and other ports. 

The cod fishery is less important for the Dutch than the heniug 
fishery. It takes place in winter. The boats which have been used in 
the herring fishery, are repaired and rigged about the beginning of 
November, to be able to set sail the 6th December, St. Nicholas 's-day. 
They are not obliged to set sail on that day ; they do not lose the chance 
of the premium given by the State, unless they are not out of the port by 
the first of January. The premium is 300 florins, about £26. 

The number of boats which pursue the cod fishery is much less con- 
siderable than for the herring fishery. Flardiug, generally, expedites 
about forty, and Maassluis sends a few, but none of the other towns. 
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The burizen are not fit for this fishery J they have no reservoirs for the 
live fish. These boats are besides too old to keep at sea during the win- 
ter season. 

The winter fishery is called heughaarty from heug, the sort of net used. 
It consists of a rope nearly half a league in length, and even sometimes 
more ; at regular intervals it is sustained on the surface of the water by 
buoys or floaiis ; from one end to the other are smaller cords fastened, 
each with a hook baited with tamprey, or if that fails with geep. Lamprey 
is far preferable, and they spare no pains to get it ; a boat is sent provided 
with a reservoir to procure it from . England^ where it is more common 
than in the rivers of Holland. Each boat takes what it requires before 
setting sail, and the remainder is deposited at Flarding, and is used in 
subsequent voyages. 

Before the departure of the flotilla, a day is fixed upon to pray for the 
success and safety of the boats, and to return thanks to God for the expe- 
dition that has just terminated. The boats soon return bringing both 
fresh and salted cod, for the voyages seldom last more than five weeks. 
They usually go three times. This fishery is in the North seai and 
usually finishes in March. In the month of April, they change both its 
name and mode, and it is then called kolreis. This second fishing is with 
lines, the boats return towards the end of May to prepare for the herring 
fishery. They do not this time bring back any firesh cod, as at this time 
it is too fat, and the flesh too oily. 

There is a third cod fishery ; it is carried on near the coast of Iceland, 
and is called Islandschebaart. They set out in the month of May, and 
return in August or September. It is frequently very lucrative, but toil- 
some and dangerous on account of the cold and stormy climate, and the 
dangerous seas where the boats are often lost. The boats usually em- 
ployed are sloops rigged like brigs. These sloops (sklaepens) belong to 
the inhabitants of the right bank of the Meuse, and are sent out by them. 
They are not more than twenty five in number. The cod taken on the 
coast of Iceland, is of an excellent quality ; it is known by the softness 
and delicacy of the skin, and by its extreme whiteness when boiled. 
The whale fishery is, as we have said before, called in Holland the little 
fishery, to distinguish it from the herring and cod fishery, called the Great 
Fishery. Formerly it was of importance, the ship owners of Rotterdam 
attended to it. Their ships had three strong masts and large crews. 
They used to go into the Southern ocean, or near to the coast of Green- 
land, from, thence these boats were frequently called Groenlandevaarders. 

This bramch of industry received great encouragement ; the government 
even paid the expenses of some of the boats. But the same causes which 
have reduced the herring fishery, which was formerly so flourishing, have 
reduced the whale fishery. The continual wars did not allow the ships 
to go out, and the government prefered also to use them as well as their 
crews, in the defence of their country. About five years ago, the whale 
ships which remained were wrecked, and almost all the crew perished. 
But the government are making strenuous exertions to repair these mis- 
fortunes, and to revive in Holland this branch of industry in which other 
nations have made such rapid strides. Amongst other measures, har- 
pooners are being educated at the public expense. — Revue du J^ord, 
Feb. 19. 1838. 
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THE CURSE OF BOADtCEA. 

BY THOMAS KAQG. 

Whilst the sure poison which her lips had press'd 
Coird like a serpent round her burning breast, 
Enraged to hear her fallen country's groan, 
The battle lost, her thousands all o'erthrown, 
Stem as a rock, Britannia's warrior Queen 
Stood in her chariot with indignant mien, 
-Unconquered yet, and rolled her glaring eyes 
With phrenzied wildness towards the' azure skies, 
Cursing imperial Rome. The crimson tide 
Which still the fountains of her heart supplied, 
Rushed to her cheeks now flush'd with fcTerish heat 
To find the shackles of her woes complete. 
Thrice in her wrath she raised the glittering spear, 
And thrice her veteirans call'd, but none were near 
To answer to her cries. Herself a host, 
She cursed the discord which the victory lost; 
And longed again to lead Britannia's flower 
In marshalled bands against the Roman power. 
But withered was her pride, the grassy plain 
Drank up the purple life blood of the slain ; 
Seven times ten thousand in the battle fell, 
And who could now the invading force repel ; 
She turned her thoughts around the groaning Isle, 
The fierce free-booter's prize, the robber's spoil ; 
She groaned in spirit as she mused on those. 
Still doomed to bow before their country's foes ; 
And thirst of vengeance maddened her despair. 
As pale Icenium found an entrance there, 
And the sad picture of her land in chains, 
Stood forth to aggravate her racking pains. 
She felt the venom rankling at her heart. 
Her frame grew weaker with its inward smart; 
But the Wild passions which inflamed her blood-, 
Rais'd stronger yet while on death's verge she stood. 
And ere her spirit from its confines broke. 
Thus with prophetic fervour loud she spoke. 

Yes, curse ye, tyrants ! ye whose sway 
From east to west, from south to north. 
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The su1»ject world are forced to' obey, 
And send their slavish myriads forth 
To join you in the work 6f fate, 
And make each kingdom desolate. 

Curse thee, oh Rome ! a widow's prayer, 
An injured Queen's expiring cry, 

Taught by thy cruelties, to share 
In deeds of war and chiTalry, 

. An Island's groans, an Island's cries, 

For Tengeful retribution rise 

Assaulting heaven. On thee they call 
For hottest streams of fury now, 

And soon shall blood-red vengeance fall 
Upon the lofty murderers' brow ; 

For heaven hath heard, and thou shalt know 

The strong arm of a mightier foe* 

Yes, curse thee, Rome ! may curses deep, 
As injured Britain's God can send, 

Attend thee when. thy glories sleep ; 
Upon thy l)lood-stained head de&cend. 

May answers to distraction's wail, 

Roar on the tempest's spreading gale. 

Tyrants, what was Britannia's crime, 
How had our nations injured ye. 

That to the farthest western clime, 
The sea-girt Island of the free. 

Your furies like a whirlwind came 

To set our peaceful cots in flame ? 

The soul of valour scorns to heap 
Injustice on the brave and free, 

But ye have only sought to reap 
The product of your villainy ; 

For magnanimity has shewn 

That nought could move your hearts of stone. 

The death-bed of Prasatagus, 
The flagrant trrongs hb daughters knew ; 

My own dishonor in the curse. 
Of slavish stripes received from you, 

Unanswerably all declare. 

What hearts the world's great conquerors bear. 
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The gaping wounds of Britain pour 

Oblations to tbe thrones on high ; 
Distraction's wail and phrenzy's roar, 

Sound through the, arch- way of the sky. 
And will not retribution come } 
Will not the vengeful bolt strike home ? 

Ah ! yes : the deeds of years to come, 

Before my eyes in visions roll, 
I hear the insulting tyrant's doom, 

I see the madness of his soul. 
Hark to the murderer's hollow wail ! 
The desolator's strength shall fail ! 

Awake ! the Gaul is at thy gate ! 

The Goth, the Hun, the YandaPs near ! 
The Arab comes o'er Hella's straight. 

Destruction in his flaming rear! 
Wake ! round the world thy summons send. 
Or the world's empire soon must end. 

From east to west the tidings spread. 

From north to south, from shore to shore. 
In thee rebellion lifts her head. 

And foreign foes their legions pour. 
To anns ! to battle ! let the cry 
Of warfare thunder to the sky. 

Fall! tyrants fall! down! tyrants down! 

Triumph my bleeding country now ; 
The Imperial City 's lost her crown. 

The mistress of the world art thou ! 
Sound harps of immortality ! 
Britain is Queen of earth and sea ! 

Enough, enough, my rushing soul 

Is willing now to take her flight. 
No more ye glorious visions roll 

Upon my aching, failing sight ; 
The scales are turned, revenge is near. 
And Rome shall feel Britannia's spear. 

The chilling mists of death descend. 

The spirits of my fathers call. 
Up to their airy halls I wend ; 

Be ye who witness how I fyiil, 
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Attest it earth ! attest it skies, 
Icenia's Queen unconquered dies ! 

This said, she felt the tyrant's icy hand, 
Grappling below, yet firmly kept her stand. 
High in the air she raised her spear's toagh length, 
And hurled it at a rock, with the full strength 
Of her once mighty arm ; back thence it came 
In the sun glittering like a meteor flame, 
And seemed to share the fury which had given 
Such force to wing it when life's thread was riven ; 
Next on her chargers' backs the reins she flung. 
Which with the lightning's swiftness rushed along ; 
Then o'er her head her weighty buckler flew. 
Ringing farewell to the worn hand that threw. 
As shouting with her last expiring breath, 
Down, down she sunk, and closed her eyes in deaths 

THE TELEGRAPH, 

. A TaUE ANECDOTE. 

Upon one of the towers which surmount the ckurch of St. Sulpice, in 
Paris, and above the last platform, there remains a telegraph, which the 
curious sometimes obtain permission to visit, in order to enjoy, in 
leaning over the balustrade, the sight of the many thousand houses of the 
Capital, and the perspective views which form a vast expanse around this 
beautiful panorama. 

One day, whilst on guard, I felt desirous to see this telegraph, having 
received an invitation from one of my comrades to accompany him, a 
wicked fellow, to whom I consider myself indebted for all my subsequent 
misfortunes. First I must tell you that I am very fat I know not how 
that happens, for at twenty years of age I was as thin as a willow stick, 
and as dry as a grenadier's ratan. The wags of my company (I belong 
to the 5th Legion of the National Guards) took great liberties with my 
protuberance, and I kept them well amused during the reviews, serving 
as a butt to the whole corps. 

But to return to the telegraph. We, for there were several of us, 
mounted the grand staircase gaily enough, tiU we came to the bottom of 
one of the towers at the lower platform, but there a horrid little staircase 
presented itself, narrow, and hewn out in a spiral form within the thick- 
ness of a wall; a kind of sheath, into which I could not have thrust 
myself had I been alone, as I would have you to understand. I was not 
a little vexed, for a part of my friends called me from above, whilst the 
other part politely gave place to me. " Come up," cried the first ; "Get 
on there," cried the others. At last, one way or another, in sweating and 
puffing, I began to force myself through the groove between the walls, 
the sides of which I assure you are not elastic. I arrived at the higher 
platform much thinner than before, quite knocked up, and looked for all 
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the world like a miller. My uniform was covered with a pale yellowish 
coloured, wash from the walls, I must therefore have swept them like a 
great hrush, hut in truth T was amply compensated for this gratuitous 
labour, by the beautiful prospect which opened to our view. I was not 
however free from uneasiness about my return. We then refreshed our- 
selves, for one of my comrades uncovered a pie, and t scarcely need say 
I devoured my share. The elevation and the air together acted as a 
sharpener of my appetite, and I ate like an ogre. When the moment 
came for descending — Oh, horrible I either the staircase had got narrower, 
or I had swollen bigger. Neither before, behind, nor from the side was 
escape possible. We were expected at our post. I thought with an 
inward groan of a Court Martial. I was pulled by the legs — it did not 
succeed. I squeezed myself head first — in short, every method was tried, 
but in vain. A cold sweat came over me, and my companions laughed, 
when they found themselves unable to assist me any more. This was 
little less than murder. It was therefore deemed necessary to attach a 
pulley to the balustrade, then by means of a rope passed under my arm- 
pits, tied about my body, and fastened to my legs and arms, four masons 
lowered me down, in the full blaze of day, in the square of St. Sulpice. 
This may justly be construed into an insult to my rank of Serjeant, and 
I am determined, therefore, to cite the guilty party before a Court 
Martial, to protect myself from the vexatious sport and ridicule to which 
I am in consequence incessantly subjected. M. 



THE RIVER LETHE. 

(from the PUROATORIO of DANTE.) 
BY I. C. WRIGHT, ESQ. 

Eaoer that heavenly foresst to survey 
Whose living verdure, grateful to the eye, 
Tempered the fervour of the new-born day — 

Waiting no more, I left the rocky bound, 
Over the plain proceeding tardily. 
Whose fragrant soil breathed odours all around. 
* ♦ * • « 

With tardy steps had I advanced such space 
Within that ancient forest, that no more 
The point where 1 had entered could I trace. 

And lo, a stream my further course denied, 
Which on the left hand with its little wave 
Bent down the herbage springing at its side. 

All waters here on earth, most pure and bright. 
Some mixture in them would appear to have. 
Compared with this, concealing naught from sight. 

And yet it moved in darkness on its way. 
Dark in the depth of that perpetual shade 
Which sun or moon ne'er pierced with entering ray. 
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REVreW. 

Gandalin, or Love for Love, a poem, translated from the German of 
Wieland, by Francis Hope, Esq. London : Longman §" Co., and 
Black and Armstrong, p.p. 192. 

Like many other German productions^ the interest of Wieland s Gandalin 
must be mainly attributed to the talent of the writer. An outline which 
at first sight appears somewhat frivolous, and of which some modem 
novelists would have made the most absolute nonsense ; fiUed up by his 
master hand becomes an exciting story, and will amply repay the reader 
for the trouble of a perusal. 

Sonnemon, daughter of the Duke of Brabant, is a lady of uncommon 
beauty, and like most beautiful heiresses, (especially those who her- 
come under the denomination of spoilt children) is no little proud of 
self, and fond of teasing her numerous admirers. The character of a 
pert coquette is very ably drawn, and may be useful to other young ladies 
of similar disposition, to whom a mirror of this kind is occasionally as 
needful, as one of those other mirrors, before which the dear creatures 
(and who does not hold them dear ?) so commonly remedy their bodily 
defects, and set off their charms to the best advantage. 

The suitors of Sonnemon were very numerous ; and 
"As cats delight with mice to toy. 
The beautjr's highest daily joy 
Was with her slaves to sport." 

One only of these, however, bespeaks the readers sympathy, or is 
described as being worthy of the lady's love. That one is Sir Gandalin. 
Sonnemon is. not altogether ignorant of his worth, neither can she keep 
her heart entirely free from some sort of attachment to him j^ though we 
must do her the credit to say, that like a true coquette, she takes care 
not to let him know it. 

On a certain convenient opportunity, while he was declaring eternal 
attachment &c.. Miss Sonnemon playfully intimated to him that a little 
absence would soon cool his passion, and cure him of his devotion to her. 
The result of this declaration was an animated conversation, in which it 
was at length agreed that the knight should absent himself, and travel 
over Europe for the space of three years ; and if he returned with his love 
unshaken, the beloved one would consent to a union The roguish maid 
gave him to understand, when he agreed to the proposal, that he would 
be closely watched and tried ; and he promised to reserve for her, without 
the least equivocation, a " full, true, and particular account" of every thing 
material which took place about the region of his heart. 

With the departure of Sir Gandalin, closes canto the first; and his 
desultory adventures occupy the chief part of the second. According to 
the specified tenns ol the agreement he shims no place of temptation, but 
frequents courts and places of fashionable resort, where he attracts the 
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attention of the fair sex> who finding him insensible to all their attentions^ 
compliment him with the title of a ** stupid ass." 

Nearly three years had now passed away since he left Brabant, and a 
gamester might have considered it a good speculation to bet five to one on 
his gaining the prize. But about this time an " untoward event" happened 
which greatly increases the interest of the story. By an artful contrivance, 
of which we have not room to give the particulars, the knight is brought 
into company with a creature in human shape, enveloped in long veils and 
mysteries, and bearing the equivocal name of Longer and Dearer. 

** 'Longer and Dearer ! ' in surprise, 

Cried Gandalin, and we surmise, 

If aught of foresight we may claim, 

Each reader will repeat the same." 

In this matter, as far as we are concerned, the poet judged right ; but 
the mystery of her name is soon unravelled. The iUustrious person now 
introduced to our notice, according to the account given by her Waiting 
maid, was born of doubtful parents^ being suspected of relationship to a 
higher order of beings. Her own account of herself bears little resem* 
blance to modesty, as far as that quality is the opposite of egotisnu 
Several pages are filled with auto-biographical descriptions of her beauty, 
and the awful waste of life^ of which she was the consequence, by her 
innumerable lovers running mad and killing themselves in despair. 
Matters at length come to such a pass, that the caliph, her father, sent 
envoys and embassies to all the neighbouring courts, and distant lands, 
to see if they could find 

" Any talisman or charm, 
Might turn aside his people's harm." 
And at length he heard of an aged seer 

" Who lonely musing ever sat, 
Silent beside the river Krat." 
To him he despatched messengers for the same purpose, who at length 
** An answer brought, 
No remedy can now be sought, 
To heal the lady's ill, unless 
She throws a veil above her dress ; 
And thus concealed from curious gaze, 
From east to west incessant strays, 
Until a worthy man she find ' 
Who loving nothing but her mind, 
(Not e'en her miniature) shall shew 
Worth longer kiiown will dearer grow." 
The lady continued to inform our hero, that she had travelled now for 
three years or more, unable to find the destined pei-son, and now she had 
sent for him as the only gentleman worthy of trust in the court of Philip 
Augustus, to see if he would take the charge of conveying her home. 
The knight infoimed her as in duty bound, that he must be in Bmbant 
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by a certain day, but till tbat time, he was her obedient servant ; and with 
this, closes canto the third. 

The interest of the story now commences in full earnest. The mystery 
that is wrapped round the fortunes of Longer and Dearer first excite Sir 
Grandalin's curiosity. He is continually in her company. Her agreeable 
conversation, gradually makes way upon his affections. They fall deeply 
in love with each other ; and the power of the poet is displayed in pour- 
traying the struggles in the heart of the hapless knight, between love and 
duty on the one hand, and love and mystery on the other. In the sixth 
book, a scene occurs which had been better omitted, as its tendency 
(bordering upon indelicacy) is the less excusable^ since it adds little or 
nothing to the plot A few passages in the same taste appear in a former 
part, where voluptuous descriptions are given of the paintings in the castle 
where Gandalin was first introduced to Longer and Dearer. Such things 
may make the work more popular, but neither an author nor a translator 
ought to compromise public morals ; or give to the world any thing which 
has the least tendency to corrupt them, for the sake of popularity. 
Maugre this impropriety however, the sixth book contains some beautiful 
poetry ; as witness the following lines. 

" Lightly the evening zephyr blew, 
And cooled the grass o'er which it flew ; 
The sinking sun's enchanting light 
Played round the poplar's slender height, 
The shadows lengthened, and were found 
More still and dark the bath around, 
Whilst the last bright and lingering ray, 
Gilding the roses, shewed the way, &c. 
* * * * . * * * . 

" How beautiful that quiet scene ! 
The very birds who late had been, 
Tuning their joyous evening song. 
Now hasted the thin boughs among, 
And silent to behold her leant 
With little necks otitstretch'd and bent 
The setting sun's last golden glow; 
The gloom of evening gathering slow. 
The air which seemed the breath of love. 
All ! all conspired his soul to move ! 
And higher raise the moment's bliss, 
E'en gods might joy in scene like this! " 

But to the story. It would occupy us too much space to pursue the 
path of the lovers, and shew by what means they are separated, and Gan- 
dalin brought back to Brabant, and the castle of Sonnemon. He meets 
his long hoped for bride. At first she receives him coolly in the presence 
of her numerous suitors ; but when a private inteiTiew occurs, applauds 
the love and constancy of the knight, who had returned so truly at the 
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time appointed ; and modestly intimates her readiness to fulfil the speci- 
fied terms. Here, however^ another difficulty commences. Gandalin is 
in honor bound to relate all that has passed between himself and the 
veiled lady, who the very night before had by means of some enchantment 
or other paid hi^m a visit in his own house at Brabant He does relate it 
with tears and self-abasement. His tears and evident distress have more 
effect upon Sonnemon, than we might have expected from her character. 
She ascribes liOnger and Dearer s power over the knight rather to witch- 
craft, than to love, and is willing, notwithstanding this matter, to bestow 
her hand upon him. The unhappy knight, divided in his affections, can- 
not agree to her proposal. He is unwilling to present half a heart to one 
so pure and lovely ; and as the only way of deciding the matter, Sonne- 
mon proposes that when they both are present before him he shall make 
his choice between the two. That night he was again introduced against 
his will to his mysterious persecutor. The scene is powerfully painted. 
She declares that she cannot reproach him, though fated to love him, and 
to love in vain. Looking to death for relief, she only wishes now to bid 
him farewell. — But we will give the conclusion in the translator's own 
words, commencing at the latter part of the lady's address. 

« You seem distrest, and yet bereft 
Of all things, 'tis against mj will, 
With sorrow thus your heart to fill. 
Thus much at parting let me say : 
Not fate itself can tear away 
The soothing balm, the comfort sweet 
Of love eternal, though it meet 
With no return j the illusion's sweet, 
And let not Sonnemon repine, 
That fancied joy should still be mine. 
. Perhaps if we had both been free, 
Thy heart had beat with love for me." 

<< Here deep emotion swelled her breast 
And utterance at once supprest." 

** My heart perhaps for thee had beat, ' 

*' Cried Gandalin with sudden heat. 

As from its seat he felt it start, 

Overcome with love and bitter smart. 

Oh could I but this bosom bare 

And shew the heart that's bursting there ! 

Beloved ! thou too plain would'st see 

How wm it beats with love for thee ! 

Why dost thou doubt me ? Well then hear, 

What lowly at thy feet I swear ; 
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Although I cannot comprehend 
By what strange sympathy you bend 
My stubborn will, what magic use, 
Yet hear me, you may not refuse. 
By this soft hand which now I hold. 
By the hot tears which you behold 
Fall on it : Listen now to me, 
I loYc both Sonnemon and thee ! 
Each reigns within my inmost soul. 
As though alone she held control : 
Between your lore and hers to choose, 
My heart for erer must refuse ; 
Oh leave me then ! unworthy you, 
Unworthy of a lore so true ; 
Incapable to make you blest. 
With heart dirided, ill at rest 
To my own sorrow and to yours. 
Condemned to love while life endures. 
Oh ! let me, let me, seek by flight 
To perish absent from your sight. 
Let me no more your peace disturb 
By passion which I cannot curb. 

" In agony before her thrown. 
The tears like burning drops rolled down 
Upon her hand. She felt his grief. 
Nor longer would delay relief. 

* Oh wondrous man ! and would*st thou swear 
All this if Sonnemon were here ? ' " 

" * Oh God ! * he cried, * that she were by.* 

* Behold her then ! behold her nigh ! ' 

Down dropped the mantle and the yell. 
And Sonnemon — but words will fail. 
Oh loYc for lore ! how pure and sweet 
The recompence his trials meet ; 
For Sonnemon by lore opprest. 
Sank silent on his faithful breast" 



T. R. 
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EARLY ATTACHMENT. 

A SKETCH ntOU LIFE. 

BY THIRZA ROBY. 

Who has not felt interested in the love of childhood^ pure as the first tints 
of morning, when the snn of passion has scarcely lifted his golden locks 
ahove the verge of the horizon ? Pregnant with the tenderest emotions^ 
withoat that earthly grossness, which^ in after life attaches itself even to 
our purest affections; it is like the bud of a rose just peeping from its 
embryo. But how many flowers there are which never attain the full 
bloom of maturity ; nipped by the ungenial blast, or burst by too eager 
growth at the time of their unfolding ! To those who can appreciate no 
feelings but their own — who think it beneath them to bend their thoughts 
to childhood, the following sketch, short as it is, may appear fond and 
frivolous. But by those who love to muse upon what men of loftiest 
genius have termed the poetry of life, — I doubt not but it will be read 
with pleasure. 

The parents of Edmund and Susan lived next door to each other. The 
little; ones were, each of them, in the fourth year of their age^ having just 
attained that season of life when all things, in the world, are most en- 
chanting. The buoyancy and hilarity of their spirits shed a halo upon 
every thing around them ; and gilt with the hues of fairy-land, a world 
which is under the curse, where death hath flung abroad his black shadow, 
and destruction riots at large. Through the day, except during school 
hours, these children were constantly together ; for their life seemed 
bound up in each other, and in fond and innocent converse they wiled 
awaty the passing hours. Their attachment appeared to increase with their 
days, and their strange prattle often raised a smile on the features of their 
parents, when listening to the accents in which they expressed the early 
fondness of the sotil. 

" Come, Edmund, it is time to come home," said his mother to him 
one evening, when he had staid rather longer than usual with Susan. 

*' Let me stay a little longer mother," said he, " it is not dark yet 
Will Susy come and sleep in my bed," he continued, addressing the 
child: " there V plenty of room." 

" Not now Edmuud," said she, " but I will sometime." 

''Aye, when I grow a big man," he replied, "I'll make a fine house, 
and she shall live with me ; good night Susy." So saying he placed his 
arm round her neck, kissed her lips, and departed. 

That night the father of Edmund was awakened by his boy's restlessness ; 
and on the morrow his face and body were swollen with fever. He was 

S laced in the cradle he had once occupied : for his knees weace feeble, and 
e could not walk. But no fear of contagion from his distemper, and no 
exertion, on the part of her parents, could keep Susan from his side. 
She had no idea that they were destined shortly to part, for her in^t 

N . 
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mind was, as yet, unable to grasp any thought of dissolution ; but she 
could not rest, for a day, without a sight of her Edmund. 

*' Rock me, Susy," said he, " and when I spend my ha'penny. 111 give 
you something." 

"Ill rock you if youll give me a kiss," said she, leaning over the 
cradle side, and ])ressing her sweet lips to his. 

The boy turned up his blue eyes with a look of fondness, which ex- 
pressed the warm thankfulness of his soul. That look of early love, 
uncontaminated with sensual feelings, was worthy the pencil of a Reubens, 
if ever a Reubens could have transferred to his canvass its full effect. 

His fever increased as the day wore away, notwithstanding medical 
means were used to allay it. Susan left his cradle side, and went to bed 
to dream of Edmund ; and he was carried to his bed to rave about her. 
His intellect in the night became much clouded. He told over his 
lessons again and again, sung his morning hymn, and talked of his mar- 
bles, his sweetheart, and his prayers. Jn reply to the enquiry of his 
father, when a lucid interval came on, he said he was " a little deal better," 
but that was almost the last intelligible sentence he uttered. Susan saw 
him on the morrow, but she gazed only on a corpse. His stricken frame 
added another testimony to the truth, that '* death reigneth," '* even over 
those who have not sinned after the similitude of Adam*s transgression." 

The heart of the little maid was full almost to bursting. Yet she wept 
not ; tears were reserved for another occasion : wonder and despair took 
possession of her feelings now. She saw the body of her little lover laid 
in the narrow house ; and fi-om that hour the " bury-hole* lost its terrors 
for her. Like the bud of a flower whose stem is broken by the wind, 
so roughly broken that it cannot recover, slowly she withered away. Her 
spirits appeared ever dejected, and her chief delight was to talk of Edmund, 
and what her young heart conceived to be the place of blessing, 

" Beyond the starry sky." 

Several of the neighbouring children wished her to walk with them on 
the roads, or play in the garden ; but her ear was deaf to their entreaties. 
Her answer always was that she would rather stay at home. 

" I ivould go out and play mother," said she, '* if Edmund would come 
and call me : but hes a little angel bow, and I must go to heaven to see 
him." The eyes of the mother would sometimes fill with tears, as her 
fond little one talked of that better region ; and unterrified by any dark 
picture they could draw of death, seemed to anticipate with ple,asure her 
arrival on its shores. 

Those bright anticipations, whatever they might be, (and it is impossi- 
ble for us to measure them) were realised ere long. The young heart 
which had been bereft of what appeared to be its chief delight, soon lost a 
portion of its energy. The roses faded from her cheeks and her frame 
was evidently wasting. It is not easy to conceive that deep rooted per- 
manent giief can exist in the bosom of an infant. But they who with an 
observant and attentive eye, have looked upon childhood, and pried into 
its woes, must readily acknowledge even the youngest heart to be capable 
of sorrow, as much of sorrow as its feeble powers can bear. 

Susan never murmured. She seemed not to be afflicted ; but a settled 
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melancholy took possession of her heart, and gradually stole away her 
strength. 

If she wandered in the garden, it was only to see if those seeds were^ 
coming up which Edmund's young hand had sown in its imitative fond- 
ness ; or to sit beneath the snadow of those currant trees, from which 
they had plucked the leaves together, to plant in the ground before their 
door. If she prattled to her mother, it was almost always of Edmund ; 
and of meeting him in heaven. Her affections had expanded early in 
life, as the convolvulus opens when the first tints of morning appear; 
and she was destined like Uiat flower to close and wither ere her sun had 
reached its zenith. In a few months after the death of the boy her heart 
doated on, she was confined to the house; and a few months more brought 
her to the sick bed and her mother s knee. 

" Will you go to the burying-hole and leave me ? was the frequent 
inquiry of the fond parent, as she gazed upon her withering child. 

" I should like to go there," was constantly her reply, " for Edmund 
went there, and that is the way to heaven." 

Who could repine at the waning of so fair a luminary, whose tender 
and stedfast attachment so early in life, manifested her to be unfit for this 
world, so full as it is of heart-breaking partings, of cares and sorrows ? 
Alas ! her fondness and tenderness endeai^ her the more to a mother's 
bosom, and frequently her wasting cheeks were bathed with maternal tears. 

Time passed on, and continued the work of demolition. The hour of 
Susan's departure drew nigh ; but in answer to the prayers and lessons 
of her parent, there were evidences given of another work upon her soul. 
She feebly talked of heaven and of meeting Edmund there ; and as far as 
her infant conceptions could grasp the idea, she talked of a Redeemer's 
death. Her dying-bed was a scene where man might learn both love and 
resignation. There was nothing terrifying to her in the bared arm of the 
conqueror ; she feared not the coming of his dart. She had no agonies, 
no pangs, no convulsions. Her heart only beat feebler and feebler; and 
whispering, " Edmund, I'm coming," she breathed away her soul. 

PETRARCH. 

Petrarch had long wished to climb the summit of Mount Venoux, a 
mountain presenting a wider range of prospect than any among the Alps 
or Pyrenees. With much difficulty he ascended. Arrived at its summit, 
the scene presented to his sight was unequalled ! — After taking a long 
view of the various objects which lay stretched below, he took from his 
pocket a volume of " St. Augustine's Confessions ;" and opening the 
leaves at random, the first period that caught his eye was the following 
passage : — " Men travel mr to climb high mountains, to observe the 
majesty of the ocean, to trace the source of rivers — but, they neglect 
themselves. " Admirable reasoning ! Conveying as admirable a lesson ! 
Instantly applying the passage to himself, Petrarch closed the book, and 
falling into profound meditation, — " If," thought he, " I have undergone 
so much labour in climbing the mountain, that I might be nearer to 
heaven, what ought I not to do, in order that my soul may be received in 
those immortal regions ?" 
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SPRING, AN ode: 

FROM THE TURKISH OF ME8IHI. 
TRANSLATED BY THE REV. FRED. WM. MALTBT. 

HysH ! 'tis the bird of night, her welcome laj 
Tells what soft zephyrs bore her wings this way. 
As weaves the smiling Spring life's leafy bowers, 
Her steps the almond strews with silver flowers. 
Joy sparkling to the brim ne'er brooks delay; 
Smile on, too soon the flowers of Spring decay. 

See ! through the graceful woods, — o*er hill and dale, 
What breathing odours, and rich hues prevail. 
Yon fragrant throne with rosy garlands wound — 
Be there soft Pleasure, as a goddess, crown'd. 
Dim night's between to-morrow and to-day ; 
Smile on, too soon the flowers of Spring decay. 

Yon flow'ry border like our Ahmed flings 
Its lavish splendour o'er all meaner things — 
The tulips seeming too lunidst the flowers. 
The gay companions of his lighter hours. 
Sons of the Prophet ! does not nature say ; 
Smile on, too soon the flowers of Spring decay. 

With sparkling dews the lily's leaves are bright. 

Like the keen cimetar's unsettled light; 

Soft mists are falling through the scented air 

O'er the flush'd roses which lo<^ up to share 

Heaven's gifts. Oh! haste to snatch them while you may. 

Smile on, too soon the flowers of Spring decay. 

Dew-gem'd the rose — like some fkir virgin seems. 
When teom her ear the pearl's wan lustre sU'eams; 
Would the maid's blushes, like the flo^ret's hue, 
Were beauteous only, nor as fleeting too : 
E'en while we worship they have pass'd away. 
Smile on, too soon the flowers of Spring decay. 

Here the light wind-flower, there the tulip fills 
The charm'd eye with its radiance ; from yon hills, 
Lanc'd by the arrowy beams, rich blooms arise. 
And stain the valleys with their sanguine dyes* 
Shall not our hearts^ when friendship woos, obey ? 
Smile on, too soon the flowers of Spring decay. 
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No longer earth her rifled beauty grie?es ; 

Nor droops the rose amidst her withered leaves ; 

Time has flow'd onward, till the sunny hours 

When rocks, and mountains are festoon'd with flowers, 

Once more we welcome, and elate survey j 

Smile on, too soon the flowers of Spring decay. 

The clouds, wing'd heralds of the morning shower 
Their ^arkHng gifts upon each subject flower. 
Damping the odorous airs that upward sweep. 
As the cloy'd winds breathe faintly in their sleep. 
Mid life's pure pleasures innocently gay ^ 
Smile on, too soon the flowers of Spring decay. 

With such rich perfume the warm ether's fiU'd, 
The dews to costly essence are distill'd, 
And, firing'd with sunbeams, over all behold 
The dreamy clouds their gorgeous curtains fold. 
Let joy declare the blessings none repay. 
Smile on, too soon the flowers of Spring decay. 

When late o'er earth the brooding tempest hung. 

Whose beamy smile, upon the darkness flung 

Broke the foul spell ? Thrice worship^ prince, — 'twas thine ! 

Fill high your goblets wiUi the sparkling wine. 

Right holds the sceptre, love and mercy sway j 

Smile on, too soon the flowers of Spring decay. 

Fair maids! sweet ralley! may your fame outlive 
The brief renown these simple strains can give, 
Where round their poet-bird soft virgins throng. 
Their cheeks the roses which invite his song; 
There lov'd and loving will he ever stay. 
Smile on, too soon the flowers of Spring decay.* 

* The above approaches as nearly to a literal translation of the original as the genius of the 
two langOBges win permit. The greatest difficialty which presents itself to Ibe translator of eastern 
poetry consists in the eonstant reocurenee of the same objects, imagery, and ideas. This I have 
endeavoured to obviate as far as possible by a studied diversity of language and expiessioB. Among 
Sir W. Jones's printed woHcs, a translation of the above ode may be found: but that learned Oriental- 
ist, and truly great man has, in this instance, ftiled in conveying any more than a very faint idea 
of its delieaoy, liveliness, aBdcfaaraotsristie beanty. In tranafisrring the fine attar of the original te 
ioB own hig^ ornamented vase, tiie ri<diest crystals have remained behind, and much of its 
pmnst petfuaw hasevapoxated. Whether I have succeeded better, others must detenaine ; at any 
rate I shall affinrd the serious reader an opportuni^ of contrasting the highest philosophy attainable 
by the most gifted unenlightened minds, with those sublimer dootrix>es of Christianity familiar to 
the very humblest follower of Jesus.— F. W. M. 
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AN ACCOUNT 



THE TRIAL OF THE LETTER Y, ALIAS Y. 

Once on a time the English Commonwealth of letters, generally called 
the alphabet, was very much disturbed,, that a ceitain Greek letter, whose 
name was * Y\pi\oy, had, contrary to the liberties and privileges of the 
English letters, insinuated himself into the English language; and inva- 
ded the province of an English letter : utterly excluding the said letter 
from several s}'llables, wherein he ought of right to exercise his office. 

The vowel I, was the letter chiefly concerned in point of interest ; he 
found himself wholly excluded from all jurisdiction in the end of words ; 
and not only so, but he was frequently banished from the middle ; inso- 
much, that in Chaucer s time, this fugitive Greek had usurped his power 
in tvyfe, Ivfe, knyght, and innumerable other instances ; and almost thrust 
him out ofthe English language : therefore, in a convention of the letters, 
he declared, that he could no longer bear this foreign usurpation : and 
conjured them, as they valued the privileges of the English alphabet, 
which were so notoriously violated by this Y, under the name of Y ; 
(whose example if others should follow, they had reason to apprehend 
the most fatal consequences from a Greek inundation :) that they would 
join with him in a petition and remonstrance to Apollo; in order to 
regain his right, and have his jurisdiction settled. 

The majority ofthe alphabet heai'tily closed in with the proposal ; some 
of them indeed from private views, and in hopes to regain some provinces, 
which they thought invaded by other letters: the most public-spirited 
amongst them thought, that such a remonstrance might be very advanta- 
geous ; as it would open the way to a general reformation ; and be a 
means to settle their respective powers, and prevent private quarrels and 
encroachments upon one another ; as well as secure them against a foreign 
invasion. 

H, was not very much inclined to have matters examined into ; for 
fear lest he should be degraded into a simple aspiration : but was at last 
prevailed on to join in the petition by ? and T, with whom he was 
colleague in the government of some provinces ; and who told him, they 
were all equally in danger of being supplanted by * and G ; who, as 
they were credibly informed, were come over incognito for that purpose. 

The whole alphabet having at length agreed, some through fear, some 
through private pique, and others from public views; a petition was 
drawn, and signed by the vowels first, and then by the consonants accord- 
ing to their seniority, representing the illegal encroachments, of T, alias 
Y, upon the English privileges ; and praying, that Apollo would fix a 
day for hearing the complaint of I, against the said Y. 

* Wherever in this trial the Greek character Y occurs, it should be read 
hupsilon. 
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Apollo very readily granted the i)etition, assigned a day of hearings 
and ordered Y to appear ; at the same thne declaring, that^ if any other 
members of the alphabet had any grievances to complain of^ he would 
then hear and redress them. 

This declaration met with different reception, according to the different 
interests of parties ; some repented their signing the petition ; but it was 
too late to go back : and now the whole alphabet was busied in preparing 
either to defend or enlarge their respective provinces. 

When the day of hearing was come, and the court sat ; the vowel I 
began in a pompous oration to shew, that, notwithstanding Y was in 
reality a Greek letter, and had do right to a place in the English alpha- 
bet ; yet he had wrongfully intruded himself into it, and did actually take 
on him the place and power of J in numberless instances, to the disinher- 
hitance of the said I. 

He represented ; *' that even in the beginning of words, where Y was 
frequently used, it was the real power and office of I ; that year, *yoke, 
you, York, ^c, were pronounced, and ought to be written, iear, ioke, 
iou, iorke, ifc, 

'* As to the middle of words he insisted ; that, though such encroach- 
ments had indeed been more frequent in former times, yet Y had usurped 
his place ; and still continued to act as I, in many words, as dying, fly- 
ing, denying, ^c. 

^ " And for the ends of words, he was totally excluded from any place 
there, though the power was his in majesty, liberty, ; in what he still 
valued more than either, lady ; in short, in all other instances where Y 
is generally used. 

'* That he apprehended it a notorious violation of English privilege ; 
that a fugitive Greek, whose real power in his own country gave not even 
the least umbrage for such a claim ; should thus insolently take upon him 
the power and jurisdiction of an English vowel : and concluded ; that he 
hoped Apollo would grant him justice against this intruder : and, if he 
did not banish him from the English alphabet, that he would confine him 
to the power of U ; to which he had a much juster pretence." 

U was so shocked at this unexpected motion ; that, before he could 
recover himself enough to make any defence, E rose up and seconded 
what had been said by I ; beginning with scurrilous reflections on the 
shape and figure of Y, which he compared to the cross or furca used in 
ancient executions : for which being reprimanded by the court, he desired 
that he might be appointed colleague with I to supply the place of Y in 
the end of words ; according to several precedents which he quoted. 

U now thought it high time for him to speak ; and therefore rose up, 
and with some precipitation represented the surprise he was under, to 
hear an insinuation, so destructive to English privilege, and so particu- 
larly injurious to himself, and that without the least ground, from a vowel, 
who pretended to defend the rights of the English alphabet. 

He pleaded ; that " the same place and powers, which y had in the 
Greek language, he stood fully entitled to in the English ; and that there- 
fore of right he ought to be possessed of the place of Y even in all Greek 
words anglicised, as system, hypocrite, hypothesis, and tlie like." 

Y, modestly urged in his defence ; " that they, who cast such illibe- 
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ral reflections upon his figure^ were ignorant of^ or had forgotten, the 
deep mysteries which Pythagoras tells them are represented hy it ; that 
custom, the great arbiter of languages, had established him in those rights 
and privileges which he enjoyed ; and though formerly they were much 
larger, yet when custom abridged him of that extent of sway which he 
possessed in Chaucer's time, who was the great reformer and refiner of the 
English language, though then he might have pleaded possession time 
out of mind, yet he submitted without repining. 

" That he could not but wonder at the ingratitude of the English 
alphabet, in showing so much spleen against the Greeks, from whom 
they derive their being ; nay, without whose assistance they have not ^o 
much as a name ; except one coined by old nurses, and borrowed by 
them from the * superstition of popery. 

'^ That, whatever might be determined as to his power and place in 
words properly English ; he thought, he had an indisputable right to 
keep his place in all Greek words anglicised ; since though it might not 
be agreeable to the English pride, it was highly consonant to reason, that 
such words should bear the character of the language from whence they 
are derived." 

Apollo afler having heard all sides, gave his determination to this effect. 
^^ That the jealousy which the English alphabet, and I in particular, had 
shewn against V, proceeded indeed from a laudable motive, a concern for 
their liberties ; but seemed in reality entirely groundless : for that Y, in 
all the instances given by I, had not usurped his power ; but was indeed 
only a deputy to, or more properly a different character of I ; the power 
remaining wholly his : that particularly in dying, flying, and the partici- 
ples of all verbs ending in IE, Y was put there only as a representative 
of I E, to prevent the unsightly cluster of vowels, which would be hud- 
dled together in dieing,flieing, &c." 

Therefore, to prevent future disputes between the said parties, he 
ordained ; 

" That Y be never admitted into the middle of English words ; except 
in such participles as aforesaid, where he represents IE : provided never- 
theless, that he always exercise his power of Y in Greek words made 
English ; as style, system, hypocrite, hypothesis, &c. 

** That he act as a different character of I, in Yoke, Year, York, and 
such like words. 

'* And that he stand as the representative of I or IE, wherever they end 
a word ; except in monosyllables, where there is no other vowel ; as die, 
tie, lie, &c." 

This matter being thus adjudged and dietermined, several petitions and 
remonstrances were presented from other members of the alphabet 

The cross-})etitions of D, and TH ; each side complaining, that the 
other had wrongfully taken his place in the word Murder, or Murther- 

" Referred to a committee of Anglo-Saxons, to detennine the rights of 
each complainant ; and in the mean time the poets had liberty given them 
to use either, as would best suit their rhyme." 



* The Christ's cross-row. 
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The petition of UG H to be restored to the end of the words Tho' and 
Thro\ 

The prayer of this petition granted ; " and a censure was passed upon 
Sir Roger L'E strange, who in a foolish imitation of the French introduced 
their new fangled way of leaving out such letters as are not pronounced ; 
whereby the language is maimed and disfigured, and the etymology of 
words in danger of being lost.** 

The complaint of I against £, for usurping his place in the i/^rds 
entitle, entire, &c. 

Partly allowed to be just ; and accordingly " E was ordered to quit all 
pretensions to the beginning of words compounded of the preposition IN ; 
but, as to Entire, I was desired to take notice ; that it being derived 
immediately from the French entier, his claim .to that was not so well 
grounded." 

The petition of S to be restored to his place in Defence , Pretence, &c. 
(words derived from the supines of Latin verbs ending in DO) which the 
letter C had unreasonably taken from him. 

Partially granted. 

The complaint of O against U for intruding into the words Honour, 
Labour, Superiour, Governour, and the like. 

*' The judge discharged U with a reprimand from the final syllable of 
all words derived from the Latins ending in OR ; but, as for Governor ; 
he said, they neither of them had any thing to do there; it being an 
English substantive formed immediately from the verb Govern: and 
therefore he assigned that province to E , and ordered him " to take pos- 
session both in that and all such words.'* 

The complaint of E against A, for intruding into the adjective Lest, 

E, to make good his sole claim to that word, had brought into court 
the opinion of the celebrated Dr. Wallis, express in point; that Lest, 
being a contraction of Lessest, ought to be spelt without an A ; and that 
the conjunction might for distinction s sake, be written with one. 

Apollo, after he had read it, declared ; that he could not make a more 
just decree : and immediately ordered A to quit his place in the adjective, 
and enter into the conjunction." 

Another complaint of E against A, for thrusting himself into the words 
Extream, and Supream. 

*' Apollo banished A ; and gave E a double power in Extreme, Su- 
previe, &c.'* 

A petition from the letter N, praying that G might be excluded from 
the words Foreign and Sovereign, 

Upon hearing this petition read, A immediately joined in it; and 
begged, that both E and T might be banished from those words ; and 
himself admitted in their room. For the latter word he brought the 
authority of Milton, who spells it Sovran ; and insisted, that, the other 
being derived from the Latin Foraneous, he had the same equitable claim 
to it 

G, on the other side, maintained, that both words were originally formed 
from Regnum ; super regnum, and foris regno : and therefore, if any of 
the letters should be banished, it ought to be I. 

" Apollo said, he had a very great respect for the authority of his 
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beloved son Milton ; and would take time to consider the case : in the 
mean while, people should be at liberty to spell those words which way 
they liked best. But he was observed to smile rather contemptuously at 
G's absurd assertion." 

When A heard the great opinion that Apollo had of Milton^ he pulled 
out a petition to be relieved against the encroachment of I ; who had 
forced himself into Parliament, contrary to the authority of Milton ; who 
always writes it Par lament : but he was prevailed upon to withdraw his 
petition by his adversary, who whispered him, that he had better not 
move that matter, for fear lest they should be both banished, and the 
province assigned to E ; who in truth had a better right to it than either. 

However, before he sat down, he put in a complaint against U ; for 
wrongfully driving him out of the word Farther, without the least pre- 
tence of reason or custom to support his claim. 

U being called upon to defend himself, said; That it was but a very 
little while that he had taken possession of that word ; that he did it, upon 
the authority of some celebrated modem authors ; and he hoped their 
authority would be allowed by the court. 

*' I will never, said Apollo with some indignation, allow of the authority 
of men, who write before they can spell. If you have no claim to the 
positive Far, what pretence can you have to the comparative Farther P" 

A remonstrance from TH ; representing, that S had usurped his place 
in the end of the third person singular of verbs. 

Apollo declared, " that he thought this a very great irregularity ; as it 
addeth very much to that hissing, which is so much complained of in the 
language by foreigners ; thj^t he wished custom would entirely abrogate 
it ; in the mean time he ordered TH to keep possession in all prayers 
and solemn acts of worship, and censured those young divines, who, not- 
withstanding Mr. Addison's reproof, will continue to read pardons and 
absolves, instead ofpardoneth and absolveth" 

The petition of £ ; shewing that I had unreasonably thrust himself 
into several English words derived from Clamo, valeo, &c.: and praying, 
that the said I might be discharged, and that he, the said E might be 
added at the end of such words ; so that those which are now absurdly 
written Claim, Prevail, &c., may hereafter be spelled Clame, Prevale, &c. 
He urged, that I was already dismissed from Proclamation, Prevalent, 
&c.; and that there was the same reason for what he desired. 

Granted. 

A complaint of ED against T, for justling him out of the ends of verbs 
of the preterperfect tense, and of participles. 

The court had sat late, and therefore referred this petition to another 
day ; and adjourned. Z, 



Two SORTS OF TRUTH. — As late as the year 1698, Daniel Hoffman, 
professor of divinity in the University of Helmstadt, laying hold of some 
particular opinions of Luther, extravagantly maintained, that philosophy 
was the mortal enemy of religion; that truth was devisable into. two 
branches, the one philosophical, and the other theological; and that 
what was true in philosophy, weis false in theology ! 
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THE ENGAGEMENT AT HASTINGS. 

On a dark and gusty evening in November, 183 — , I found myself 
pleasantly seated in company with two valued friends, Decimus Hatch- 
brain and Ferdinand Fitzgrin, before a large fire in the snug parlour of 
the latter. — We had just opened a fresh box of cigars, and after a few 
critical and preliminary puffs, pronounced them to be invaluable. The 
wind roared magnificently without, the fire however burned brightly 
within, and with that complacent feeling naturally induced by our com-r 
fortable situation, we gave the fire another poke, which sent a cloud, of 
sparks up the chimney, and diffused a radiant glimmer on the chequered 
folds of the window curtains ; then smiled on each other in mute felicity. 

^' I pity from my inmost soul," said Hatchbrain, " tlie poor varlets 
who have to endure this pelting storm." 

" Aye," replied Fitzgrin, " let us drink their health and wish them a 
speedy shelter, they deserve it perhaps more than we." 

At this thought each of us looked exceeding profound and sentimental, 
I verily believe we could have relieved the distress of any miserable way- 
farer at that moment with inculcating generosity. It might be that the 
Havannahs had diffused a genial serenity of soul, an atmosphere of peace 
and good-will in the regions of thought ; or it might be that we were 
naturally benevolent. — However we smoked on, indulging in a vein of 
philosophic meditation. — I intend some day to write a treatise on the 
*' Art of Smoking, or the nature and capabilities of the veritable weed." 
I shall shew its influence on the mental and moral character of its ad- 
mirers, and its utility as stimulus to the faculty of speechifiers ; 
having already noted its adoption by some first rale talkers. I shall 
derive many beautiful allusions and reflections upon fame and human en- 
gagement, from the fragrant fumes and graceful vapour of tobacco. I shall 
shew that poets and philosophers of the profouudest genius, have loved 
its aromatic obscurity,— that even the most celebrated writei's on literature 
and science have frequently enveloped their heads in the cloudy sanc- 
tuary, and sent forth from the mist some of their most wonderful ideas. — 
But this is not the place or the time, for one to enter fully upon the im- 
portant subject. 

" Fitzgrin," exclaimed I, after a reasonable silence, " you promised 
the last time we met, to relate your Hastings adventure, pray let us 
have it." 

My friend, who is remarkably obliging, and gifted with a pretty strong 
memory, after a few moments of retrospective pufling, took a moderate 
pull at the home-brewed, and began as follows. 

" You know that several years ago I was possessed with a strong pas- 
sion for theatrical pursuits, T frequented the theatre of our town, I studied 
dramatic compositions, and having received a good deal of flattering 
attention from many who witnessed my private perfoiinances, already 
beheld myself a leading star in the theatrical world. Yet in course of 
lime I became sensible that I might judge too favourably of my own 
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abilities, and after lying awake a whole night ruminating on my proba- 
ble destiny, I determined to break cover and present myself on new 
ground, where neither the applause of friendship, or the envy of private 
malice might induce other than a correct opinion of my dramatic preten- 
sions. This scheme resolved upon^ the next thing to be done was its 
instant execution. I allowed no time for my excited feelings to cool ; so 
after making a few necessary preparations and inventing a plausible story 
of a visit to a relative in the neighbouring county, I mounted the coach 
for London. 

Nothing particularly important occurred during the journey. We had 
the pleasure of paying for an abortive attempt at dinner ; and although 
one of our drivers was more than usually tipsy, we escaped without an 
overturn. On my arrival in town I waited upon a theatrical agent, to 
whom I had letters of introduction, and on their merit was most graci- 
ously received. — After a little delay I received an engagement in a com- 
pany performing during the season at Hastings. Their talent and re- 
spectability were spoken of by my friend the agent, in the highest terms, 
and although ambitious of shining on the London boards, I was not un- 
willing to make a preparatory provincial debut. 

Behold me then one fine morning, after having arranged a few pre- 
liminaries, introduced by the manager to the corps dramatique in the 
Green. Room at Hastings. I was welcomed by the Thespian band with 
cordiality ; they did not certainly appear to carry in their circumstances 
and manner the striking peculiarities of genius and deep study ; but no 
doubt my inexperience might have led me into a mistake on this point. 
Many of them 1 found even younger than myself; this relieved a good 
deal of the awe which had crept upon me at the prospect of performing 
with a veteran company. The manager was an odd merry little fellow, 
rather thin, with a camomile coloured complexion, a large liquorish 
mouth, and small rush light eyes that were perpetually in motion ; he 
bustled about, talking continually, and asked an infinity of questions, 
without waiting for answers. 

His voice was harsh and coppery ; and his words sharp and disjointed, 
fell upon the car like a series of dropping shots ; his fingers mean time 
perseveringly employed themselves in beating time upoii whatever sub- 
stance lay within their reach. 

" O yes, yes, yes, yes, as you say, as you say, as you say, as you say, 
Hamlet ii' a fine play, fine, fine, fine, line, very fine, (1 thought this 
rather super fine) it is, it is, it is, it is indeed, indeed it is, don't you 
think so, don *t you think so, don't, you thiiik soP*' He appeared to 
be the but of the performers, who frequently mimicked his peculiar 
phraseology. 

The tragedy of Hamlet, which our worthy manager had so emphati- 
cally eulogised, was selected for my debut before the elite of Hastings. 
WeTehearsed and I received great applause from my brother players on 
my personation of the " Moody Dane ;" indeed I thought several of them 
displayed a remarkable deferential leeling towards me ; but as this only 
made matters more pleasant and flattered my theatrical vanity, it did not 
excite in me any surprize. , A few days previous to the grand night Mr. 
Mndlark announced to the nobility, gentry, distinguished visitors, and 
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inhabitants, of Hastings, and its vicinity, that he had succeeded in engag- 
ing for a few nights only the celebrated Mr. Julius Cavendish Fitzlear 
from the Theatres Royal Dublin and Belfast," and that he would '* make 
his first appearance in the character of Hamlet on Thursday evening — 
further particulars in the bills of the day." 

Great would have been the astonishment and vexation of my worthy 
and business-loving uncle, from whose desk I had broken loose^ could 
he have known the metamorphoses I had undergone. 

As I walked the streets, 1 beheld in large and staring characters on 
the placards posted up at every corner the stupendous name of Mr. 
Julius Cavendish Fitzlear. — I went into a coffeehouse, and a bill of Mr. 
Julius Cavendish Fitzlear s performances was the first thing I saw upon 
the table. — I repeated to myself the name of Mr. Julius Cavendish Fitz- 
lear, and began to ruminate on Dublin and Belfast ; wondering whether 
I should meet any of the notices of those intellectual localities in Hast- 
ings. With the greatness thus thrust upon me, my spirits rose to a high 
pitch of exhilaration. I took a telescopic glante at the vista of futurity, 
and beheld myself caressed and honored by an admiring public ; roy ears 
began already to tingle with their i-apturous plaudits. 1 resolved to be 
the prince both of tragedy and comedy. — I would excel Garrick and 
throw Kean into the shade as a representative of Shakspeare. — I would 
rescue the stage from its degraded condition and render it the true min'or 
of nature, — I would give nobility to the character and profession of an 
actor ; — in short, like Alnaschar of old, 1 already was the companion and 
friend of royalty, and reverenced alike by the poet and the sage. — With 
these towering thoughts busy in my brain I went through the last 
rehearsal but one — as I was leaving the theatre, the gentlemen who ** did 
the " Horatio," took my arm, and proposed a stroll along the sands. 
After a few commonplace remarks on the weather, my companion relapsed 
into a gloomy silence, and shortly began to sigh in a most dismal fashion. 
Supposing he might be unwell, 1 inquired as to his particular ailment, 
but he professed to be in the most vigorous health, still the sighing went 
on, and at length Horatio disclosed the cause of his melancholy condition. 
" Six," said he, " 1 am very unhappjs and I feel an impulse to confide 
in you, especially as I have no one else to whom I can unburthen my 
feelings." — I expressed my sense of the honor he was doing me, and he 
proceeded : " I am the son of a respectable linen draper in London^^and 
have been hitherto engaged in my fathers shop. Being, however, tired 
of ihe sti'ict discipline of home, and taking a wncy to the life of an actor, 
1 have absconded and joined this company, my father at this moment 
believes me to be on a visit to his brother. Now I have never yet per- 
formed in public and feel very nervous on account of my want of experi- 
ence and the novelty of my situation; and as I perceive you to be an old 
hatid4n these matters and well acquainted with the stage business, 1 
shall take it as a favor I can never sufficiently rej)ay, if you will give me 
a few hints, and assist me wherever your expenence may suggest the 
necessity." 

I was so much overwhelmed by this disclosure of a series of circum- 
stances so similar to my own, that for Some moments I could not reply. 
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Ai length I promised to do all in my power to encourage and assist the 
ci (levant linen draper, and taking my leave, proceeded in no very satis- 
fied mood to my lodgings. — That eveping was passed in any thing but 
exhilamting meditation ; the cold brandy and water and cigars with which 
I endeavoured to calm and tranquillize my disturbed mind, were totally 
unavailing ; for after a most pertinacious application of the remedy, I 
found myself imder a considerable accession oi fever. I tossed about on 
my restless bed, and certainly my dreams bore no resemblance to my 
former delightful visions. 

I arose in the morning with a parched tongue, and a most decided 
head-ache, and proceeded with rather sullen feelings to the rehearsal. 
As it proceeded, I gradually recovered a portion of equanimity. The night 
was to witness my triumph, and as I thought of that, the folly of 
allowing a linen draper's confessions to occasion me any uneasiness 
became demonstrated. The lady who played Ophelia was rather pretty, 
and although I could not positively admire her style of acting, yet she 
evinced so much readiness to adopt any alteration I ventured to suggest, 
that I was convinced her mind and person were equally interesting. 
I accordingly gave an additional tenderness of tone to the sentimental 
passages, and shewed her all the civility of which I was master. Upon 
again leaving the theatre, we happened to linger a little behind the rest, 
and finding Miss Violetta Gigot alone, I politely ofiered her my arm, 
and persuaded her to walk on the clilT. 

The day was delightful, a light breeze gently stirred the fece of the 
sea, and firom the gay boats on its bosom came many a merry tone of 
music and laughter. Whether it was the charming scene, or the letter of 
recommendation 1 carried about in my elegant countenance, I cannot 
precisely determine, but the fact was. Miss Violetta became remarkably 
communicative and sentimental ; not to tire your patience, after many 
blushes, sighs, and a few tears, the lovely creature confessed that she was 
a run-away milliners apprentice, that her heart had been captivated by 
the charms of some gay Romeo, who had persuaded her to join this 
beautiful company a short time since, that her admirer was in prison for 
debt, and that her friends were unacquainted with her situation. The 
floodgates of emotion were opened, her grief and terror were extreme, at 
the thought of the position in which she was placed. Whilst listening to 
her story, I was both shocked and enraged ; so after seriously advising 
Miss Violetta instantly to return to her friends at every risk> I led her to 
her lodgings, and retraced my steps to the clifi* in a state of absolute fiiry. 
Thus after all, my grand scheme ended in playing the head character in 
a troop of linen drapers and milliners' apprentices ; and the mortification 
was particularly galling, as I could not help tracing my own history in 
the descriptions with which I had been favoured. I sauntered along the 
edge of the cliff with increasing chagrin, the contempt 1 felt for the con- 
duct of others, recoiled upon myself; and as I paused to watch the 
white ripple at the foot of the rocks, the sense of shame and bitter disap- 
pointment so powerfully rose within me, that I felt tempted to plunge 
forward and bury my throbbing head in the waters. 

The thought was terrible, but it lasted for an instant only. The next 
with a shudder, I sprang from the dangerous point on which I had been 
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standings and rushed with rapid speed down the hill. — As I came near my 
lodgings my flight was arrested hy tlie mail driving up to the coach 
office, and turning my eyes in that direction I beheld a large board 
hanging at the door, headed, " Reduced Fares to London, the Amity 
starts from this Office at 1 o'clock precisely." I read no more, glanced at 
my watch, and my resolution was taken ; — it wanted half an hour to the 
time. I flew to my lodgings, paid my bill, packed up all my things, 
and at five minutes past one o'clock was bowling away at the rate of ten 
miles an hour. 

By the time we had reached the first stage, the excitement of my spirits 
had partially worn oflf; so I penned a note to the manager I had so cava- 
lierly deserted, and left it to be sent by the return coach. It infoimed 
him, that *' business of the most pressing nature required my instant 
attendance at home," that " my uncle was dying, and had sent an express 
for me to soothe his last moments." The worthy soul which this lie so 
abominably disposed oflf, never knew of this transaction. I heard after- 
wards, that Mudlark received my note about five minutes before seven 
o'clock, when, of course, the house was full, and all eager for the rising of 
the curtain. Great was his dismay ; and savage, and plentiful the abuse 
heaped upon him by the critics of the gallery, for his involuntary crime 
in not bringing forward the celebrated Mr. Julius Cavendish Fitzlear. 
However, after they had yelled their fill, he was permitted to substitute 
something else for my unrivalled performance. Whether Miss Violetta 
Gigot and the linen draper are now stars in the theatrical world, or 
whether they were fetched home by their forgiving friends, I have no 
means of ascertaining. The experiment fully satisfied me, that my 
proper sphere was in studying commercial rather than theatrical bills. 
So now friends let us light another cigar. S. 

USES OF PHRENOLOGY. 

Away with all doubt and misgi?ing, 
Now lovers must woo by the book — 
There's an end to all trick and deceiving, 
No men can be caught by a look. 
. Bright eyes or a love-breeding dimple 
No longer their w^itchery fling ; 
That lover indeed must be simple 
Who yields to so silly a thing. 

No more need we fly the bright glances 
Whence Cupid shot aiTows of yore ; 
To skulls let us limit our fancies, 
And Tove by the bumps we explore ! 
Oh, now we can tell in a minute 
What fate will be ours when we wed ; 
The heart has no passion within it 
That is not engraved on the head. 
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The first time I studied the science 
With Jane, and 1 cannot tell how, 
'Twas not till the eve of alliance 
I caught the first glimpse of her brow. 
Causally finely expanding. 
The largest I happened to see ; 
Such arguments far too commanding 
Thought I, to be practised on me. 

Then Nancy came next, and each feature 
As mild as an angel's appears ; 
I ventured, the sweet little creature, 
To take a peep over her ears ; 
DestructivenesSf terrible omen, 
Most vilely developed did lie ! 
(Though, perhaps, it is common in women, 
' And hearts may be all they destroy.) 

The organ of speech was in Fanny ; 
I shuddered, 'twas terribly strong! 
Then fled, for I'd rather that any 
Than that to my wife should belong. 
I next turned my fancy to Mary — 
She swore she loved nothing but me; 
How the look and the index could vary! 
For naught but self-love did I see. 

Ijocality, -slyly betrayini? 
In Helen a passion t^ roam, 
Spoke such predileoticin for straying, — 
Thought Ij^she'U be lieyer at home. 
Oh, some were so lo^ iit the forehead 
I never could settle my mind : 
While others had all that was horrid 
In terrible swellings behind! 

At leugth 'twas my lot to discover 

The finest of skulls, I believe, 

To please or puzzle a lover. 

That Spurzheim or Gall could conceive. 

'Twould take a whole age to decipher 

The bumps upon Emily's head ; 

So I said I will settle for life here. 

And study them after we're wed. 
Newark. P. N. 



J. WHITTIKOHIM, PSINTEB, SOUTHWELL. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION. 

BY T. H. HATHAWAY. 

This Essay wa9 delivered on Wednesday , the Wth ulL, at a Meeting 
of " The Birmingham Literary Society.** 

Among the panaceas, with which declaiming politicians have for 
the last few years dinned the public ear, for the relief of the people, 
it is rather surprising that the only effectual remedy has been — with 
a few exceptions — passed by imnoticed. Education which shall 
comprise all classes both rich and poor, — has till within a very 
short period been neglected, or only thought worthy of a few casual 
observations, remarkable for nothing but their absolute want of 
any fixed determination or plan. Even among those who do con- 
sider education necessary for the ftirther advancement and benefit of 
the people, what diversity of opinion exists as to the pieans and 
modes ! One advocates it being taken entirely in hand by the state; 
another as strenuously deprecates the interference of government as 
prejudicial to the best interests of social liberty ; a third party would 
exclude religious instruction altogether, as sectarian and narrow 
minded ; while a fourth equally in the extreme, would limit it exclu- 
sively to the Bible, as sufficient for every necessary instraction, to the 
utter exclusion of all Scientific and General Knowledge. To legislate 
for so many conflicting parties would be a work of difficulty for any 
pfovemment ; but a system that should blend their different materiel 
mto a not unseemly whole, must be allowed to be the greatest be- 
nefit that could be bestowed upon a people craving eagerly after 
knowledge — a system that, without offending the scruples of the 
religious minded, should allow something for the opinions which so 
many of our fellow countrymen profess. 
Education in its broadest and philosophic sense, is the science of 
p 
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rendering the mind the fittest possible instrument for discovering, 
applying, and obeying the laws under which God has placed the 
universe ; allowed as such. Education is necessary for every being 
subject to those laws. This is a truth too plain to be controverted. 
Without education man certainly mj^y attain some knowledge of the 
laws of nature, yet barely sufficient to keep generation after gener- 
ation in existence ; but would he ever in such a state subject to his 
use and benefit the various and wondrous agents which an All-wise 
and All-bountiful Providence has scattered every where around to 
supply his wants and relieve his necessities P Look to the countless 
Pagan Nations that even now are in a state of barbarism for an 
answer; — how few are their source of h^ppiiie^ bow boundless, how 
perpetual, the repetition of their miseries and discontents ! Wher- 
ever there is a want of education there is a cops^ueut logs of hap- 
piness. Man is an intelligent creature, placed under a constitution 
devised by the infinite goodness of his Creator to promote his hap- 
piness. Any violation of that oon^tution brings its concomitant 
punishment of physical or mental suffering. Can man then endowed 
with a mind amply qualified to investigate these laws, and which 
investigation brings with it pleasures uBspeakable-^can he be happy 
in a state of ignorance ? It is evident aU the happiness of man is 
derived from knowing and obeying the laws of his Creator, and that 
the good of his Ispecies can only be penm^iently promoted by the 
accomplishment of that knowledge. Education therefore is neces- 
sary to the happiness of man* Hence the interest which every man 
ought to take m the progress of knowledge ; it is the object of the 
true philanthrophist to teach the mi)ltitudes how to avoid the bitter 
woes which ignorance inflicts upon theio, and to enlighten them 
on the fdicities which knowledge bestows. Such ist education ; but 
unibrtunaJbdy for the good of mankind, this aU important subject 
has been thj'eatened to be used as an ii^trunjeut^ not of uaticml 
advantage, but for mere party and s^ct^Lrian purposes. A celebrated 
writer ^ fifty years ^jgQ, with aL^giost prophetieal svccuracy, r^narked 
this. In oin« of hj^ works upcm eduoaU(Hi he says^ he ha4 '' volun^ 
teered hia services, from a oonviotion t¥at the most impoHuut irUer' 
esti ar€ vlace4 at hazard by the passion for novelty, which too often^ 
directs human affairs" He observes fuj^her, "we line in times of 
great re-^aeiisn ; and \h9^ the educatioi^ of a people is a pluufdble tapio 
for political discHssion'* Is it n^ at the prefsent day l(K»ked upon 
aft a political question P A^kI 8hou}4 it be sp P Should a subject of 
such vital importance be limited to the sectarian views of party 
spiiit P It ifli, m my of^NliOPA the cb^ of evei^ g^veroment to pla^e 
witlu4 the reach of every^ indi9ii4i^al lUlder i^ dcmuydion^i the means of 
insiructioii. But greeit c^ii^vt i^ ^ope^s^^ry in carrying this, into 
efiSaet, lest goyeroment cue^l^e a mpop{K>ly in e<luqatib09^ md th^r^y 
i^iolate that Hberty^ vrhi^ sbpiiLd ex^ atiMM educa^Uon* gaveni'^ 
mei^, aivi tradtQ. 

The condition, of Qiii»kiii4 w^^ ^ 4i^4e4. V^ thi»e great 
diviskoEia, Physkal^ Ho^, ^fiiilj^ll^Hfii' V we aei^rch thebi^*^' 

• Sic Ri. Ptittipa. 
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tory of the known World, from its earliest ages to the present time, 
we shall not find the great mass of the people, at any period, in pos- 
session of means, in any degree adequate to procure their happiness, 
by supplying their Physical, Moral, and Intellectual wants. In' our 
own days the niost numerous class of our fellow mortals are the 
prey to innumerable physical sufferings; while all classes of society 
oi every country, whether high or low, betray generally, a but too 
evident want of moral habits. The morality of the present day is 
of too abstract a nature; till it is shewn more in the concrete, there 
will, I am afraid, be little diminution of human suffering. It is a 
too common opinion among many of the higher classes of society, 
that the more the people are educated, the more dissatisfied they 
grow. In a limited sense, I grant they are ; but the objectors to 
education on this point must be very shallow reasoners. The fault 
lies in the mode of instruction, not in the effect that instruction has 
produced in the minds of the instructed. As intellectual education 
expands the mind of man, so, in a like ratio^ a multitude of social 
wants open unto him, of whose existence he was before ignorant ; 
these wants, if they are not rationally supplied, often excite him to 
crime. Education, every one must allow, greatly multiplies the 
relations of social life ; it is the soul of trade and industry, and will 
give to the immoral, a thousand and one opportunities of overreach- 
ing their less scrupulous fellows, of which an uninstructed populace 
would have no idea. Experience has sadly taught us how conmion- 
ly this may be the case. But where lies the fault ? In the people ? 
No. In the instruction ? No ; but in the mode of instruction. What 
is the mode of instruction pursued at almost all elementary schools, 
not only for the poor, but th^ rich ? Can a few lessons in reading, 
writing, and cipnering, however admirably inculcated, form the 
mind ? Is it to be expected that the " Rule of Three " will be a 
sufficient guide in studying the mysteries of ''meum and tuum ;" or 
that the writing of a few moral precepts in a copy book, is ample 
instruction in man's moral duties ? It would be a miracle indeed, 
if the learning of a few almost mechanical operations would give 
men regular habits, and just moral sentiments! And yet education 
in the general belief comprises no more ! Here lies the defect, in 
the present system ; (or, rather no system). Intellectual education 
precedes that of moral, and the instructed miiid, without the curb of 
morality to check its waywardness, is left like a ship without a rud- 
der, to pursue its errant couree on the dark and tempestuous ocean 
of human life, till wrecked on the innumerable shoals aud quick- 
sands with which selfish passions have marred its very surface. Mo- 
rality must precede, or at least be combined with all intellectual 
instruction : without it, education is a splendid edifi(ie built upon a 
tottering base, liable to be overthrown by every sudden blast ; but 
with morality for its foundation, it will raise its fair head into the 
skies, a glorious temple in honour of the most High, laughing to 
scorn the assaults of the infidel, winning by its mild beauty the 
affections of all in whom the heavenly spark of a better nature is 
not quenched by the pleasures and cares of a selfish life, till that 
time, when its worshippers united in one bond of love shall be 
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transplanted from the tribulations of this mortal existence^ to *' an- 
other, and a better world.*' 

Moral instruction — and I use the phrase in its extended sense^ 
comprising those religious duties, without which morality is but the 
" shadow of a shade," — is the basis, the foundation, and the test, not 
only of every system of education, but of the whole social edifice. 

There are three conditions necessary to enable man to decide up- 
on any course of action, and at the same time to decide well. He 
requires something to excite him, which is supplied by his wants, 
feelings, a.nd imagination; soiaething to enlighten lami, as intelligence 
and reason; and lastly, that inward strength which renders him 
capable of submitting feeling to intelligence, the exciting to the 
directing faculties, and the hasty determination of the will to 
mature reflection. 

If man were not in possession of imagination and instinct, he would 
not act at all ; if he wanted reason and intelligence^ he would act at 
random and without any rule ; and if he had not the power of sub- 
jugating his passions to the dominion of his reason, in what would 
he be better than the brute beasts, who, acting under the impulse of 
a blind will, are reckless as to the effects ? Reason, if man nad not 
within him the power of following its dictates, would only serve to 
embitter his existence, and render life, instead of a blessing, the 
heaviest curse. The three ordera of faculties in man are developed 
in rotation, 1st, feeling or sensation; 2nd, understanding or rea- 
son ; and 3rd, virtue or morality. In the first instance, man 
only follows the dictates of his passions, and almost all his early 
determinations are instinctive ; afterwards, his understanding is form- 
ed, but for years habit, and unfortunately inclination, urge him to 
follow in the path of his former impressions, and he does evil when 
convinced of the error of his ways; lastly, in slow progression of 
time, he learns to make his actions and impulses agree with his un- 
derstanding, and sets reason upon her proper throne in his mind. 
His activity follows the same career whatever direction it may 
take ; in his relation both to himself and fellow-men, he begins by 
acting under the impulses of mere instinct ; but shortly experience 
and observation give him other and better lessons ; till lastly, judge- 
ment is the guide by which he learns to act consistently. The object 
of sound education must be to render this activity Moral. There is 
a vast difference between an educated man, and a man of virtue ; 
between a man who merely knows what morality is, and a man of 
practical morality : there still remains a great deal to be done, when 
men do know in what consists honour and honesty, before they 
become honourable and honest. Men only become moral when they 
accustom their talents, affections, and impulses to be governed and 
directed by reason. It is as necessary as food for the support of 
physical life, that while art moves our feelings, science instructs and 
maproves our underatandings, that another kind of instruction should 
teach us to submit our unmly passions to the calm dictates of 
reason : and that such an instructor, for the suppression of those dis- 
positions which oppose the advancement of truth, and interfere with 
our obedience to that innate Monitor which our Almighty Creator 
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has placed within us all, is found in the religion of Christy none can 
deny. Without this rule of right, in vain is the ingenuity of the 
workman, the eloquence of the orator, the scientific wisdom of the 
professor; though their fruits may be tempting in anpearance for 
their outward beauty, yet like the apples of the Deaa Sea's shore, 
they contain only the bitters of disappointment, and the ashes of 
earthly decay. 

Practical morality consists in accustoming our feeling and intel-^ 
lectual faculties, to act in accordance with what is taught us by our 
moral or virtuous faculties; in making us acquire the habit of 
coming to a good resolution, just as art and philosophy accustom us, 
the one to have a keen perception, the otner to exercise a sound 
judgment. But this is not to be done by learning by heart certain 
rules, which convey but a very faint idea of what the continued 
practice of virtue should be; but by a constant study of the only true 
test by which we can judge right from wrong, — ^the Holy Scriptures. 
The religion of the Bible, I contend, must be the basis of all 
other instruction ; the people though disunited in all else, must 
be gathered together to receive Religious instruction in the fullest sense 
of the term. It must- be its object to. teach those who may unhappily 
differ in speculative opinions, whether political or theological, to 
draw together one brotherhood in "good works;" to shew unto 
them the " bond of charity " as the truest and most comprehensive 
indication of general liberty, joined in " one Lord, one faith, one 
baptism, one God and Father of all, who is above all, and through 
all, and in all." To further this great end must be the work of every 
tme christian ; there must be no separation of religion from instruc- 
tion to further sectarian and party' endS. Education should be free 
as the air of Heaven, but, like that air, it must be subject to Heavens 
laws. Any system — I care not from whom it emanates, or by whom 
it may be supported — ^that separates the religion of the Bible from 
the education of the people, will only make "confusion worse con- 
founded." We only want the spirit that pervades it to render us 
sound in doctrine, holy and virtuous in practical life, and fer- 
vent in devotion. Without it, what is tnere to aid our faith, 
to support our sinking hope, or quicken ^nd increase our love P 
What is it, I would ask the dissenter from my views, in which the 
faith of our Church is wanting, that it should not be the test for the 
education of the people ? Is humility necessary to true piety ? 
What deep humility is expressed in our confession of sin ? Is con- 
fidence essential to our peace ? What ground is laid for confidence 
in a constant reference to our Saviour ? His merit, his atonement, 
his intercession, like precious ointment from the stores of Ind, per- 
fume its services. As we read of the far famed shield of Phidias, 
that it could not receive a blow without coming in contact with 
some of the numerous ornaments with which it was embellished, so 
he who would attack the prayera of the English Church, must strike 
some letter of the holy name of the sacred founder of our faith. 
"Instances are well known," says a reverend Divine* whom I am 

» Rev. W. Marsh. 
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proud to call my friend, •'in which the prayer book of the Established 
Church has made the first religious impression upon the mind of the 
unbeliever. What evil do we not deprecate, and what good do we 
not implore, in that most comprehensive form of words the Litany 
alone ? It neither overlooks age nor circumstance, but commends us 
to the Divine care and compassion — ^from infancy to manhood, 
through every scene of temptation and tribulation, in wealth, to 
death and final judgement. Yes ! our very prayers would lead men 
to the scriptures, and those scriptures to the Kedeemer, and that Re- 
deemer would lead them to heaven." Besides this, the Rev. Robt. 
Hall, though not a member of the established Church, gives 
this testimony of her liturgy, in these remarkable words, *'the evan- 
gelical purity of its sentiments, the chastened fervour of its deyotion, 
and the majestic simplicity of its language, have combined to place 
it in the very first rank of uninspired compositions." 

And yet there are men — not the poor and ignorant, for them there 
would be some excuse — ^but men occupying the highest stations in 
the land, who would cut off from the people these advantages in a 
system of education, which they term, as if in mockery, ** National ! " 
Is it " national " then to be irreligious ? Such is the natural inference 
from such reasoning. But this must never be the case. I call on all 
whose profession of Christianity is not mere ** lip service " to with- 
stand so dangerous a proposal. In the education of the people, I 
repeat, the word and works of our Almighty Creator must go hand 
in hand ; Science must be the handmaid of Religion, and Philoso- 
phy yield to the sisterly admonitions of Piety. All human know- 
ledge is but ** dust in the balance," in comparison with the great 
truths our religion unfolds. 

I make no apology for the sober train of thought into which 
I have been led; this is not a subject to be treated lightly, the 
interests of unborn generations both temporal and eternal are in the 
scale, and may not be looked on with a careless eye. It is the duty 
of every Christian to raise his voice — feeble though its utterance may 
be — when he sees the religion for which his forefathers bled, and 
which he himself still holds with undefiled faith, menaced and deri- 
ded as bigotry ; it is the- duty of every Englishman to take his stand, 
when he sees his unborn countrymen threatened with a deprivation 
of those priceless benefits which they themselves enjoy. Remember, 
we are not to educate the many for Philosophers, Logicians, and 
Politicians, but for Christians ; and there will be a fearful reckon- 
ing for any government that shall attempt to carry a system of Gen- 
eral Education into effect on any other than a strictly religious prin- 
ciple ; for if there is any one thing more calculated than another to 
bring a state to utter ruin and destruction, it is a legislative disregard 
to religion. The claims of " Expediency " may at times thrust her 
from the lordly council Hall; the voice of worldly interests and 
worldly gain may drown her " still small voice " in the tumult of 
senatorial debate ; but, there will come a time when the thunder shall 
speak her glorious majesty, in tones that shall stun the poor Earth 
worms, who to their eternal dishonour, before derided them. 
Though religion may be neglected in the princely halls of pomp and 
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power — ^though she attract not the ears of the self-sufficient wis6 
"charm she never so wisely;" yet, God in his Ipfinite goodness 
grant, she may never be snut out from the hearts of the bold sons 
of merry England : but, should we ever "fall on evil days," and such 
be the unhappy case, then will our country be *' cast forth like a branch 
that is withered — " her high glories will pass away "like smoke upon 
the level of the blast," and, "like the baseless fabric of a vision, leave 
not a wreck behind ! " 



THE LOVE OF NATURE. 

BY T. J. OUSEI^Y. 

How wondVous are the shapes which Fancy weaves. 

With her soft silken mesh, for whimpering Love ; — 
Flowerets and sunshine, — and sveet roses* leaves. 
Earth's beauties blended with the spheres above. 
Call forth at will 
The Painter's skill j^ 
And Poet's verse 
Will these rehearse ; 
Charming the eye and ear ; — delusive dreuxa 
Wrought up by Phantasy, — that it not what she seems. 

It is not Love to watch the quiet scenes 

Of sunny Nature in her summer tire ; — 
To gaze upon the leafy firet-werk screens 

Of shadowy eve, — ^and track the ^w-worm*s fire. 
Flitting between 
The sombre gre^n ; — 
To lade 'midst gleama 
From Luna's beams,. 
Or li£d; the m^ow note from woodland dove; — 
Pleasure may call these hers,^-^noi! boundless mighty Love ! 

The smooth unbroken inrftttce of CooCent 

Is but a dreamless calm ;*— the spirit's life 
Ebbs but never flow«; — ^in grovelling dust 'tid pent : 
Who eravetii pesuce, muat tott ha^e touted rtrife; 
The wint'ry earth 
Ushers to birth. 
That beauteous thing. 
The smiling spring ; — 
Life leaps from Death, — and Joy from groaning Pain, 
The wind sleeps, — so the wave, — ^Where is thy power, Main ? 

The boundless life of Ocean — ^Air— and Earth ; 

Th' immeasurable depths of waters thrown 
In awful consternation : — ^The storm's birth 

Rending the sulphurous sky ; — ^Earth's quaking groan. 
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When from her womb 
Death howls her doom ; 
Beneath the shock. 
The mountain rock 
Roars toppling down from its stem rugged height ; 
Scenes such as these impart both wonder and delight ! 

The spirit of the Wind, flapping his wings 

Of Thunder, soars above tne trembling world ; 
The heavens expand ! — ^the sturdy forest rings. 
Crash, crash ! — the huge trees fall by lightning hurld ; 
The beasts at bay 
Forsake their prey. 
Affrighted then. 
To seek their den : 
Man standeth forth erect, — and from his eye 
Flasheth the searching light of immortality. 

When 'mid the tempest the black loaded clouds 
Scud 'fore the howling blast, the gallant ship 
Groans from her centre ; — her once mighty shrouds 
Hang torn and powerless ; — the rough seaman's lip 
Quivers with fear 
That Death is near ; — 
Through the rent sky. 
Beams the calm eye 
Of the serene beyond, — in heaven's blue vault, 
' Tis then th' exulting heart Love's passion doth exalt. 

In storm and danger Man communes with God, 

God's glory strikes with awe the stubborn heart ; 
Awe kindles adoration, — and the clod. 
That shut out reason's light, — to life doth start ; 
That life is Love, 
Breathed from above ; 
Th* ethereal light. 
Having no night : — 
Then stilly conscience, with her calming voice. 
Lulls the last scene of life, — and bids the soul rejoice. 
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THE RUIN. 

Behold the Ruin! bleak it stands and bare, 
Frowning at T^me, the spoiler of its form, 
A dwelling place, where famine and despair, 
Joint tenants, listen to the howling storm. 
Yet these dull walls were once with splendour warm, 
And pageantry here held her gorgeous throne ; 
The uupaced courts that now rank weeds deform. 
With revelry, and mirth, and glory shone ; 
The masque, the dance, ah ! now for ever flown. 

Say, what avails the pride of human power? 
(E'en to the dust my heart be reconciled), 
The owl sits hooting in the lodge's bower. 
The banquet hall is by the toad defiled : — 
Where valour proudly trod, and beauty smiled, 
Home of the wise, the gallant, and the gay. 
The breeze is moaning now in accents wild. 
Telling a tale of sorrow and decay ; 
The beautiful, the brave, " where, where are they ? " 

The sculptured monument records their fame, — 
But tomb and tenant in one ruin blend. 
These mould'ring pillars scarce preserve the name 
Of their vain founders, powerless to defend 
Their history from oblivion ; 'tis the end 
Alike of aU that's earthly, slow decay 
Grows with the tree of life, and doth ascend 
Through every vein and fibre, making way 
E'en to the topmost branch with sore and deadly sway. 

The conqueror, the sage, the bard sublime. 
The thankless slaves of immortality ; 
Perish'd their deeds, their virtue, or their crime, 
In death's dim covering undistinguish'd lie. 
Life was to them, 'tis now, a smile and sigh. 
Their memories are a marvel or a jest. 
And scarce the minstrel's spirit-beaming eye 
Can mark the dusky spot which wraps their rest : 
Ambition's glittering^ crown drops from Time's hoary crest 

S. Smith. 
Q 
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CAMBERLEY, 
OR CAVALIERS AND ROUNDHEADS. 

BY W. J. NORFOLK. 
Continued fr(m Page 68. 



Chapter III. 

Which when his other companie beheld 
They to his succor ran with readie ayd. 

Fairy Queen. 

The Town Hall was situated a few yards beyond the Postern Gate, and 
opposite to the south east angle of the Week-day-cross, which was then 
neither dismantled nor pulled down ; around the building had collected 
a busy few, communicating their surprise and ominous opinions to each 
new straggler that presented himself. 

And so Charles, begging his Majesty's pardon for calling him by his 
christian name, has ordered our ammunition to his use and purpose, said 
one. 

Aye, answered another, and would e en apply our goods and chattels to 
the same, were he capable of doing so. But here comes one, continued 
he, that will know the cause of such application, — or I mistake the 
man. 

As Colonel Hutchinson and Purbeck, followed by Camberley, with 
Arundel in the rear, walked up the hall steps, — the foremost of the 
crowd doffed his beaver to the Colonel, who answered the salutation in 
his usual frank and open manner. 

Hutchinson asked the keeper of the hall who was within ; and was 
answered. Lord Newark, the Lieutenant, the Sheriff, Sir John Digby, and 
two or three Captains, to whom he sent his name, and desired to speak 
with them ; then followed the keeper to the room where they were weigh- 
ing powder.* 

My lord, said Hutchinson, addressing himself to Newark, hearing 
there was some dispute about the country's powder, I come to kiss your 
lordship's hand, and to beseech that I may know what are your desires 
and intents concerning it. 

* Probably Uie quaintness of this dialogue win be considered too ancient for our modem ears, — 
but the author has chosen rather to follow the historian, and abridge that which actually occurred 
between the parties above named, than to modernise the language and render it perfectly agreeable. 
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Cousin, answered Newark, his Majesty desires to borrow it to supply 
his great necessities. 

I beseech your lordship, said Hutchinson, what commission hare you 
to demand it ? 

Upon my honor, replied Newark, I have a commission from his 
Majesty, but I left it behind me; yet I will engage, my honor, it shall be 
repaid the country. 

Your lordship's honor, answered Hutchinson, is an engagement, but 
in such times as these the greatest man's engagement in the kingdom 
cannot be any satisfaction. 

His Majesty's intents are only to borrow it, said Newark, and if the 
country will not lend it, he will pay for it. 

My lord, replied Hutchinson, it is not the value we endeavour to pre- 
serve, but in times of danger like the preseBt, those things which serve as 
our defence cannot be valued, were you to give us as many barrels of 
gold as there are of powder. 

Upon my faith and honor, cousin, it shall be restored in ten days, said 
Newark. 

My lord, answered Hutchinson, such is the emergency and danger of 
the times, that for aught we know, in less than four days we may be ruined 
for want of it ; and I beseech your lordship to consider how sad it is in 
these times of war, to leave a people naked aud exposed to the injury of 
every marauder, — for if you take our powder, you deprive us of our means 
of defence, without which we can but poorly resist the encroachments 
daily experienced. Therefore, I beg of your lordship not to disarm us. 

Why, why should they fear ? asked Newark, I am their Lord Lieute- 
nant, and have engaged with my life and honor to defend them — what 
danger can there be ? 

Danger, my lord, replied Hutchinson, there is great danger; even now 
a troop of. horse is quartered in the town, who have committed great 
outrages, and insolencies,— calling honest men puritans and rogues. — 
I myself was abused by some of them, who as I passed called me puritan 
and traitor. Besides, your lordship may be far off, and before your 
assistance could arrive, we should be ruined, and overcome, being unarmed, 
and unable to defend ourselves. 

The King's occasion is such, and so urgent, that I cannot dispense with 
it for any reasons you may adduce, but needs must have it, said Newark, 
haughtily. 

Your lordship cannot deny that the country hath a right, interest, and 
property in it, replied Hutchinson. 

I do not deny it 

Then I hope, continued Hutchinson, if the King does but desire to 
borrow it, he will allow me to inform them of such his intentions. 
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I ain confident^ cousin, said Newark, meekly, they will not deny it. 

Then I must be hrief and plain with your lordship, said Hutchinson. 
I have had a parley with some of the parties concerned; and each and 
every one states, that sooner than yield their only and safest mode of 
defence, they will write the name of Charles in their hlood on the town 
hall pavement, and die, ere they are forced to such a desire. 

A noise was heard without, and a cry of " They are up stairs," when 
suddenly the tramping of feet on the stairs announced intruders, the door 
was forced open, and the room quickly filled with the populace. Lord 
Newark perceiving matters approach to such a crisis, rose on a chair and 
harangued them. 

Gentlemen, said he, I on hehalf of his Majesty, Charles the First, king 
of England, have assembled my captains and officers to intercede and 
borrow for his emergencies Ae powder belonging to your honorable 
selves, — his Majesty believing your affection towards him to be great ; 
which judging from appearances, seem an egregious error, — else why this 
noise and clamour. The town has lent his said Majesty one barrel of 
gun powder, but you deny him a grain — I pray God, you will instantly 
repent this conduct to his Majesty — which he must be acquainted with. 

Purbeck stood forth, and thus spoke to his lordship : Friend, or my 
lord of Newark, whichever may bc^t accrue to thee, suppose thyself to be 
journeying unto a place with a charge upon thee, and thou hadst to pass 
where robbers and thieves resided, wouldst thou lend to any friend who 
might ask of thee thy sword, and pursue thy journey without it ? My 
lord, this is even like unto our case, our wives, our children, and our 
estates depend upon the country's safety, and how can that be secured 
in these dangerous times, without ammunition ? 

Whereupon Newark turned round to Hutchinson, and said : Cousin, 
I must acquaint the King with these proceedings. 

My lord, answered Hutchinson, no doubt you must, being in his 
Majesty's service, give an account of them* 

Nay cousin> I mean not so, replied Newark, smiling, I must inform 
him, and sorry am I that the lot fiills to me, — that you are the ringleader 
of a faction whereby you prevent his Majesty's commands from being 
fulfilled. 

Saying thus, he left Hutchinson to ponder with his friends over the 
conclusion of their scheme. 
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Chapter IV. 

Chtpbe, ton Tin qui rageunit ma yerve 
Me fait revoir I'enfant porte — bandeau 
Jupiter, Mars, Venus, Junon, Minerre, 
Ces dieux long-temps ray^s mon Credo. 

Beranobr. 

Sib John Brampton, the present occupier of Thurland Hall, was a 
stout old cavalier, who bore with the King in all his ihisfortunes, and who 
had been a visitor at the court of King James; but when Charles ascend- 
ed the throne of his deceased parent. Sir John, as well as many more old 
merry* royalists, retired to his country residence, to enjoy those jokes and 
songs among his own circle, in which he so often indulged when the 
deceased James was in the prime of life. 

It was in the great parlour of Thurland Hall that a number of the real 
old royalists had now collected. The room was a spacious one; an antique 
oak wainscoting covered the walls, upon which were painted land and 
sea fights; but such ravages had time made on them, that it was nearly 
impossible to distinguish the real incidents of the pieces. The floor was 
of oak and polished extremely bright; over the fireplace various arms 
were suspended, as though ready for any case of necessity. On the walls 
hung the family portraits, and in the centre of the floor stood a 
large octagon table, filled with flagons of strong water, which seemed to 
vanish without any apparent hardship* At the head of the board sat Sir 
John Brampton en cavalier. 

Dost' recollect, Whitelock, said he to one of the party, our firequent 
carousings at the Magpie, where we use, to meet those jolly companions 
Beaumont and Fletcher ? 

Egad do I, said Whitelock, and a pretty evening s amusement it was 
with them, — ^we met there the last evening I was in gay London, and 
after we had filled ourselves with wine and strong waters, Beaumont began 
to get rather mellow, turned to Fletcher and discussed the finishing of a 
play they had in hand. One wished it to end with the death of the King, 
the other protested against it,, and said hb restoration would have a better 
eflect, but gramercy there was in our assembly one of the magistrates, 
who upon hearing Beaumont state the death of the King, rose and appre- 
hended the two for high treason, suspecting they meant King Charles ; 
but upon an explanation being given they obtained liberation. 

A good practical joke was that, exclaimed a man with a long dark 
visage and shaggy eye brows, who answered to the name of Denzil, though 
'ith faith 'twas near an ill termination. But push round the flagon, let 
not our spirits lag while there is a drachm in it, for 
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Zeno, Plato, Aristotle 

All were lovers of the bottle, . 

Then if our forefathers loved the strong waters, we are naturally endowed 

with the same propensity — eh ! 

Thou art a crude man, Denzil, said Sir John, filling his own glass ; 

and now I bethink me, egad we shall have our Sovereign among us before 

we can count the price of a flagon. 

Thanks, my good Sir John, laughed Whitelock, for thy hints, and so 

we shall then sing 

Bub, a dub, dub 

There lies the rub, 

We'll pull the ears 

Of all puritan bears, 

And cry, " God save King Charles." 

Zooks ! the blood seems to flow anew in my veins, as the thought 
strikes me of once again seeing our blessed Sovereign. Long may he 
live to fill our throne and disperse his generous gifts. 

Upon some of tbis motly gtoup, added Sir John, who always aimed at 
mirth — eh Whitelock, b not that thy meaning ? 

Not exactly, replied Whitelock, but that may do for want of a better. 
'Gad now I think on't, hftst heard. Sir John, of the blank refusal the coun- 
try has sent to the King, who commanded my Lord of Newark to bor- 
row of them a certain quantity of powder ? 

Yes, to my sorrow have I, answered Sir John, replacing his glass on 
the table, and cursed be those puritanical dogs who refused him ; but we will 
een be even with them yet. Who was theur leader, didst hear that 
Whitelock ? 

Aye ! truly did I, answered Whitelock sarcastically, and who else could 
you guess it to be but the most noble Col. Hutchinson, governor of the castle 
of Nottingham, and inspirator-general to the mobbing body of puritans now 
living and residing in the said town. Saving your presence. Sir John, I 
should like to have a thrust with this selfsame Colonel. Methinks White- 
lock would strike the key on the right ward, and fit it without further 
trouble. 

By the rood, Whitelock, said Sir John, in his wonted strain of jocu- 
larity, thou speakest bravely man; and beshrew me, but I think thy lock, 
strong as it may be, would give way before so ponderous a key as the 
Colonels. Content thee man by contemplating with others, and in con- 
cert plot his ensnarement, nor rush barehead under his sword ; for Hut- 
chinson is an excellent swordsman, and would be likely to make thee pay 
heavy penance for thy temerity. 

Faith, I care not, replied Whitelock gaily, I would as leave meet death 
foot to foot with Col. Hutchinson, as drink the strong waters, and chant 
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the Stave at our meeting board. If he be the swordsman thou speakest 
him> 'tis not always that he can gain the day, and then how joyful, eh ! 
for us to be rid of so formidable an opponent — *gad, 'tis admirable, as 
Beaumont was wont to say, when he hit upon a scene that pleased him 
well. 

Tarry awhile, said Sir John, tarry awhile, and let the pinder be caught 
in his own fold; for recollect that when the news reaches Charles respect- 
ing the powder, hell not long remain governor. 

'I'fuly, good kinsman, argued Whitelock, but suppose the pinder, 
knowing the strength of his fold, breaketh from it, how then P 

Why in that case, answered Sir John, we must keep a strict look out 
and prevent it if possible ; do you Whitelock and Denzil linger oft about 
the castle, and gain such news as you best can, we shall have ample infor- 
mation too firom our newly enrolled member. 

And who, may I ask, said Whitelock, is this son of a knave that cannot 
keep his father's faith, but must blab it out and betray his sworn trust P 

Nay, marvel not thus, replied Sir John, 'tis lucky for us. He will be 
of infinite service, being in the family of Purbeck, one of the principal 
puritans in the town„ and particularly intimate with Col. Hutchinson ; 
his name is Arundel — Clement Arundel. 

By my faith, and a sounding name too, said Whitelock, emptying his 
glass, — ^measures he near six feet, rather slender make, with a shrewd and 
cunning visage P 

Thou hast drawn the man, said Sir John, but how didst hit the bull's 
eye so well ? . 

'Gad, it is soon accounted for, replied Whitelock exultingly. I have 
moire than once watched this Arundel, and from his look and gait always 
suspected him to be more a royalist than a puritan. Odsfish, I have seen 
him too, when passing the White Fleece enjoying himself with a little of 
Stratton's October, dispersing his gibes freely, and assume the man of 
importance, without ever betraying any lack of efirontery. 

Sir John evinced evident marks of his approbation to Whitelock'a gay 
volubility — ^handed the fiagon duly round, filled each glass to the brim, 
and rising in his chair, said : Kinsman, I pledge with you this glass, — 
"Here is health, prosperity, and success to King Charles; and confusion, 
disgrace, and captivity, to his enemies." 

Each stood uncovered, emptied his glass, and reseated himself. 

Methinks that would ill savour the ears of old Noll, said Whitelock, 
poor devil, he'd draw his shaggy brows over his harsh countenance, 
and mutter forth some puritanical jargon, clench his mailed fist as if to 
search his dagger, and bless an opportunity of treating you with the first 
stab. 'Gad I care not a pin's point for him, — but let us drink away boys, for 
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Diogenes, surly and proud, 

Who snarled at the Macedon youth, . 
Delighted in wine that was good, 
Because in good wine there was truth.* 
Sir John, during the gaiety of Whitelock, ever and anon smiled in 
accordance to his plaisanterie ; and Whitelock, as the fumes of the wine 
reached his hrain, hecame more and more droll, for he was a skilled 
railleur, having imhibed at the court of King James every mimickry and 
rihaldry therein practiced. 

But its growing late, said Sir John, after they had sat carousing a little 
longer, — we must disperse. Right, said Whitelock, hut just before we part 
let us have a stave — eh ! Sir John assented ; for he perfectly saw there was 
no efficacy in answering negatively ; therefore Whitelock doffed his beaver, 
filled his glass, drank it, and carolled the following song. 
Pour out your best wine 

And fill to the brim 
With the juice of the vine ; 
Pledge this glass for hiin, 
Though danger is near 

Care not for it's snarls, 
Tis yet in the rear. 
Here's a health to King Charles. 

Though unfortunate he 

And soon led astray, 
Let us down on the knee 

Our homage to pay, 
What should we flee from 

'Mid perils and brawls, 
He's England's own son, 

Here's a health to King Charles. 

Avaunt ! boys, they'll wince 

Before our great king, 
And made to do penance. 

While we drink and sing ; 
Then down on their knees 

We'll force the base carles, 
And say << Him we'll please,'' 

Here's a health to King Charles. 

He is our leader, 

Then what should we fear? 
Out ! out ! gallant sword, 

And couch thou good spear; 
His words shall do more 

Than puritan's snarls. 
Then vogue — la — galhv. 

Here's a health to King Charles. 

* See Bamssy's Tea Table Hisoellany. 
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Each glass was speedily drained to the hero of the song ; Sir John 
thanked Whitelock in strong terms, and expressed his entire satisfaction 
at the song s good intent, while Whitelock looked the very essence of 
tributary compliment. 

'Tis an old snatch of mine, said he, I once sung it before Sir Arnold 
Fieldfield, of Fieldfield hall, in Fieldfieldshire, and was highly compli- 
mented. — *Gad *tis pleasant to be warmly received— eh ! 

Truly, truly, replied Sir John jokingly, 'tis certainly pleasing, and from 
such hands as Sir Aniold too, one of the greatest nobles in King Charles s 
court ; but non equidem invideo. 

And shall I answer. Sir John, miror magis, asked Whitelock smiling. 
. — Sir John laughed out in the affirmative, another glass and toast passed 
round ; they then shook hands with Sir John, and departed to their 
separate quarters. 

To he continued. 



The following lines were, we believe, the latest production of an amiable young 
lady of Kenilworth, who died before she reached her eighteenth year. They 
evince much natural genius ^ and had the shaft of death been witheld until 
experience had matured the powers of her mind, the expectations of her 
admiring friends would doubtless have been fully realized. 

ON SEEING SOME BEAUTIFUL CLOUDS. 

Oh! I would that I could fly, 

Where yon clouds of fleecy gold 
Mingle with the deep blue sky — 

So glorious to behold. 

Oh ! I wish that I could shake 

From me this load of clay; 
And these earthly fetters break, 

And freely fly away. 

Then, although those clouds are fair, — 

So beauteous, one might deem 
That at the gates of heaven they were, 

And caught the glorious beam — 

Yet far I'd fly beyond them, 

In bright eternal day; — 
Feast my rapt eyes upon them, 

And thro' boimdless ether stray. 

The sky should be my canopy, 

Nature my resting place ; 
My only bounds — immensity, 

My habitation — space. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A TRAVELLER. 

Who has not read Washington Irving's ** Legend of Sleepy Hollow" — 
that drowsy region of " local tales, haunted spots, and twilight supersti- 
tions," where this humorous author has located one or two of his most 
famous characters, and where the headless ghost of the Galloping Hessian 
practised his fearful midnight pranks ? Happening one summer to he in 
the neighbourhood, I could not of course resist the temptation of paying a 
visit to this peaceful vale. I experienced much pleasure in rambling over 
scenes so celebrated ; and eagerly searched out the interesting spots which 
had been described. There was then, — alas ! there is not now — a real 
Bram Bones residing there. He was a burly over-fed Dutchman, and a 
genuine representative of his ancestors. Whether this remarkable person- 
age was the authentic " roaring, roystering blade — the rantipole hero," 
whose character and adventures have been so humorously told, could not 
satisfactorily be ascertained. His personal appearance certainly presented 
some evidence in his favour, and rendered him not unworthy of having 
been the original model from which this clever author drew his idea of the 
character of his diverting picture. We may safely make some allowances 
for the natural change which time works on the forms and features of 
human beings : — *' the double joint," may have been rounded down — 
" the curly black hair, " swept away by the same fingers which " pluck 
the quills from ancient ravens* wings" — the sovereign power which this 
formidable bully once held at races, cock fights, and the various scenes of 
rustic merriment, torn from his grasp by one of those sudden revolutions 
so pregnant in latter days. Perchance indeed dame prudence herself led 
him wisely to .abdicate his tottering throne, and leave the enviable posses- 
sion thereof to some rising spirit of a similar stamp. Retiring like 
another Charles the Fifth, with his laurels fresh and his renown unsullied, 
to this calm and unmflled cradle of nature. Leaving, however, this 
interesting, though unsatisfactory speculation, let us come to the path of 
plain reality. I learned, that soon after the publication of this pleasing 
tale, some zealous antiquarian, in search of the same elucidation as myself, 
had stumbled upon this man. Eager to test the historical truth of the 
writer, he put many questions to him respecting Mynheer Van Taassel 
and his pretty daugther Katrina, " the musical disciple of Ichabod Crane,'' 
whose soft and foolish heart this celebrated beauty so cruelly seduced, 
while the worthy pedagogue was sedulously instructing her in psalmody ; 
a singular way, certainly^ of evincing her gratitude to her learned tutor. 
He touched upon this interesting period of her life, as also the extraor- 
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diuaxy manner in which poor Ichahod s loving advances were repelled, 
his soaring expectations ruined, and lastly, the mysterious manner in 
which he vanished from the neighbourhood. But all the answers which 
the anxious antiquariail could get to these interrogations, were couched 
in surly and unsatisfactory terms, — " He did not recollect such people > 
— they must have gone west long before his time," &c. Whether this 
ignorance was genuine, or whether the sober old fellow was now heartily 
ashamed of his early pranks, must, I believe, be added to the many 
unsolved problems of history, unless some more successful adventurer 
should hereafter penetrate the mystery, or the author himself condescend 
to gratify the curious by an elucidation. 

Our antiquary was not, however, to be thus baffled in his enquiries by 
their simple negatives ; like a true explorer of antiquity, imagining he 
had made a grand discovery at first sight, he was firmly fixed in his own 
opinion, and prosecuted his investigation with redoubled vigour. He 
thought it was extremely odd the man could not recollect his own wife. 
He therefore related to him circumstantially the whole story — Bram 
Bones listened quietly till it was finished ; but then his concentrated fury 
burst forth, " The d — 1 take the man — ^how dare he tell such a pack o* lies 
of me — let me catch him here taking away my character — 111 make him 
look pretty considerably small," &c. The account of this remarkable 
discovery soon got spread about, and many were the pilgrimages to the 
abode of Bram Bones, and the enquiries made respecting his youthful 
adventures. These were all received by the choleric old Dhtchman with 
a burst of passion and reiterated vows of vengeance upon the head of that 
big liar. I have understood that Washington Irving himself paid the 
old man a visit, — of course incog ; some of his friends certainly did. 

I took a sketch of the old Dutch church, in the church yard where the 
ghost of the Headless Hessian always vanished ; together with the old 
bridge over the sluggish stream. The loose planks, laid on the cross 
beams, still rattle and jumble together with the slightest touch ; — what 
then must the noise have been when two horses went full gallop over it ? 
— Certainly quite enough to alarm wiser and stronger heads than 
Ichabod Crane's. The manners and customs of the primitive settlers 
are still most pertinaciously retained by their descendants in the neigh- 
bourhood. The greatest part are of Dutch extraction, but there is now 
and then to be found a sprinkling from the Eastern states The eupho- 
nous cognomens of Lentchs Dyrkemorris Van Cordants, &c., have been 
as carefiilly preserved by them as the stubborn unchanging character of 
their forefathers. 

Their agriculture is still in the same primeval style as in the patriarchal 
reign of Walter the Doubter, and Peter the Headstrong : — to use the 
beautiful simile of an author ; *' They are like those little nooks of still 
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water which border a rapid stream ; where we may see the straw and 
bubble riding quietly at anchor, or slowly revolving in their mimic har- 
bour, undisturbed by the rush of the passing current." I tried hard to 
persuade some farmers that it would be far less trouble for them to bring 
their Tndian com or maize from the field to the bam in a cart or wagon, 
instead of carrying it in small baskets on their heads. But, no — that 
would not do. First, there would be the trouble of looking for the 
wagon; — it was left where it was last unloaded. Then they must 
harness a horse, or yoke a couple of oxen and bring them from the field. 
Then when die wagon and oxen were in the field, they would have to 
load it ; and that was as much trouble again as putting the com into the 
baskets. Then they must drive the wagon from the field by the road, 
open the gates and shut them again ; while the men with baskets could 
get over the snake fence. And then the com must be taken out of the 
wagon and deposited in the corn-bin, &c. All my arguments were 
insufficient to convince them that all this labour would, in reality, be 
much less than that required to bring about half a bushel at a time on 
men*s heads from a distance of a mile or more. Disdaining to argue the 
point with me on logical grounds, they always rested the defence of their 
method on ancient precedents, and denying altogether the boasted 
" march of intellect," and impressed with genuine filial reverence, replied : 
" My father always did so, and he was reckoned the best farmer in the 
country," gravely adding, ** new fangled tricks did no good — they took 
too much time to learn." 

The mral part of Tarry Town is prettily seated on the banks of the 
majestic Hudson. I do not think the Americans, boastful as they are 
on most occasions, say enough in praise of that noble river. For months 
have I dwelt on its banks and beheld its varied and ever changing beau- 
ties, and never have 1 felt fatigued with wandering along its shores, 
skimming its surface, or watching its moruing and evening glories ; I 
could exclaim in the words of a beautiful American poet. 

On thy fair bosom, silver lake, 

Oh ! I could iever sweep the oar, 
When early birds at morning wake, 

And evening tells as toil is o'er. 

Opposite Tarry Town the river swells into a bay, seven miles across, 
bounded by lofty hills, the base of which is in many parts washed by the 
tide. This is the mighty Tappan Zee, so beset with dangers in the 
minds of the early Dutch navigators, and where they always prudently 
shortened sail, and besought the protection of St. Nicholas as they 
crossed. A few miles higher up is Haverstraw bay, which is about four 
miles across — lovely and beautiful in all seasons. On its banks I resided. 
My parents kept a boat ; and entertaining a remarkable predilection for 
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aquatic amusements, I availed myself pretty freely of it. I have been in 
storms and calms, in rains and sunshine ; but never shall I forget one 
midnight adventure. 

Boscobel house was always in the summer the gladsome scene of 
hospitality. On the evening to which I am referring, various parties of 
visitors had been and returned — I liad outstaid them all, not against 
my inclination it must be confessed. It was towards the close of July, 
and the weather was sultry in the extreme — Mr. and Mrs. A — '- — were 
expected by one of the night boats from New York, and were to land at 
a spot called Grassy Point nearly opposite to Boscobel ; so famous in the 
revolutionary war, as the place where Waiue landed his troops when he 
retook Stoney Point, and when the unfortunate Andre embarked in a 
boat after his interview with Arnold at a house a little distance inland. 
Mary B. was at Boscobel with her brother, and he proposed that she 
should accompany us across the bay ; " all my men," said he, " are so 
fatigued with a hard day's work, that if Henry will lend us a hand, I will 
try to manage the boat without them — we shall not have very far to row, 
for we shall have the benefit of a stiff breeze as soon as we get away from 
the headland — but, sister, it is now seven o'clock, and it may be midnight 
before we return." '* Never mind, dear brother," said Mary, *' I can sleep 
in the boat as well as in my bed such a hot sultry night as this." Our 
boat was calculated to contain many more than our number, and was 
besides a heavy sailer, the distance also was somewhat greater than we 
anticipated ; notwithstanding this, we reached Grassy Point long before 
the steam boats made their appearance. Some landed passengers on the 
point, others passed without stopping. Still our friends did not appear. 
The last boat passed, and it was now half past ten ; we got into our skiff 
and rowed out again into the stream.^ Having now the full benefit of the 
breeze, wearied with rowing and the oppressive heat of the day, I threw 
myself full length in the bottom of the boat. Mary was seated with her 
face concealed from my view by the sail, while her brother, having placed 
the rudder under his arm, fell fast asleep. My dreaming thoughts 
wandered far away, and I so far forgot my charge as to follow unintention- 
ally his example. How long I remained in this balmy state of uncon- 
sciousness, I know not. On a sudden I was roused by Mary s sweet 
voice, exclaiming, " Brother, there is another steam boat coming up the 
river." We simultaneously awoke and looked. " There is no danger,'* 
said he, " we have crossed ,its track far enough." I was of the same 
opinion, and leaning upon my elbow, sat and watched the beautiful light 
clouds as they passed rapidly between us and the lovely queen of night, 
I must again have fallen into the same dreamy state, for 1 was totally un- 
conscious of all that was passing around me, till I again heard Mary's 
voice. '* Brother, the steam boat is close upon us." We sprang on our 
feet in a moment. " Let go the main sheet," cried T. Mary instantly 
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loosened the rope. I seized another^ while he grasped the rudder with 
hoth hands. The boat veered rounds the yard grazed against the side of 
the steamer : — but we were safe ! Never shall I forget the feelings which 
swelled my breast at that moment By our carelessness we had all been 
nearly hurried into eternity. The young, the beautiful, the innocent 
girl, the only remaining daughter of a doting mother, and the husband, 
the father of a numerous helpless family, rescued from death by almost a 
miracle. Had Mary hesitated, had she misunderstood my nautical ex- 
pression, we must all have perished. For I myself was otherwise occu- 
pied, and at too great a distance from the main sail, to have rendered 
this signal service, which proved the means of our preservation. We 
were well nigh swamped by the sweU occasioned by our passing so close 
to the steamer. Exerting all our efforts in rowing, while Mary was 
engaged in lading out the water, we were happily out of the reach of 
danger in a few minutes, Mary proved indeed, at this moment, our 
guardian angel. Had she not been awake, no earthly power could have 
saved us. The steamer would have swept over our little skiff, and passed 
on its way perhaps unconscious of our fate. It was past midnight before 
we landed, and as I assisted Mary out of the boat, I could hardly refrain 
from pressing to my bosom the lovely girl, whose vigilance had thus been 
the fortunate means of delivering us from an awful death. Poor Mary! 
Thy fortunes are not such as thy virtue and loveliness merited. Allured 
into a marriage with one in every respect unworthy of thee, and too 
young to judge for thyself, the splendor of wealth and grandeur dazzled 
the genuine feelings of thy soul, and drew thee into a path where only 
misery can await thee. 

Henry Morton. 



SONNET. 

TO IMELDA. 

Oh drink not of the passion cup so deep, 

For there is poison mingled with its sweet ; 
And pangs insatiable, that will not sleep. 

It may be thine in this cold world to meet. 
Enthusiastic maid ! a poet's heart 

Bleeds for thee. For thfe palm-tree cannot thrive 
'Midst Lapland's snows ; and disappointment's dart 

Will find its ruthless way to those who live 
In such ideal realms. Retdity 

Too roughly oft dispels enchantment's dream, 
And then they weep ; for they must weep to see 

That life and beauty are not what they seem. 
Heaven shield thee from those pains and sorrows wild 

Attendant here on Fancy's fervent child* Thos. Ragg. 
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NEWARK CASTLE. 



Ip thou wouldst view fur Melrose aright. 
Go visit it bj the pale moonlight : 
For the gaj beams of lightsome daj 
Gild but to flout the ruins grej. 



Scott. 



Grand in grey ruin, grappling with decay, 

As some hoar giant awful in its age, 

Where onward winds the Trent its silver way. 

Stands Newark's frowning pride, her boast on history's page. 

The moon is lighting heaven ! thy proud pile 
Stands nobly o'er its mirror, and the stream 
Appears beneath thy base to pause awhile, 
To view the mightiest work his waters e'er have seen. 

There have been crowned heads within thy halls ! 
Thou hast beheld expiring royalty, 
Brave hearts have fought and bled around thy walls, 
Home of primeval might! Proud parent of the free ! 

Banners have waved on those right royal powers. 
Trumpets have brayed within thy wide extent. 
And thou hast had thy gardens and thy bowers. 
And all the gHttering gifts that fortune e'er hath sent. 

On thy green sward hath nobler beauty walked, 
And, while war slept, led on the graceful dance. 
Full many an armed warrior o'er it stalked. 
Full oft has it sustained the snorting charger's prance. 

Lovers have plighted troth 'neath thy proud height. 

And sworn by yonder orb now shining o'er thee j 

Perchance, the tall and bold, the first in fight, 

Have tuned their lay of love from this bright stream before thee. 

And thou hast had thy rampart and tall gate. 

Which stood the test of cannon's opening roar. 

And, as the annals of thy fame narrate. 

Hast stemmed the tide of strength which hostile armies pour. 
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Oh man ! rebellious to thy country's weal, 

How dar'st thou spoil her of her brightest homes ? 

Oh, time malignant ! thus to stamp thy seal 

On all that glory rears, and memory sad bemoans 

Flow on bright river ! thy majestic sheet 
Man cannot injure. Let him swell thy tide 
Empurpled with his own life's bubbling stream, 
Thou shalt bound boldly on, and all his wrath deride. 

Flow on to ocean ! for thy shining wave 

So pure and bright, must wear a darker hue ; 

E'en as mankind are hastening to the grave, 

Though brilliant be their course, and glorious to the view ! 



S. R. H. 



THE SMILE AT PARTING. 

Not famed for honesty I ween. 

Though classing with the graces, 
And bearing in its guarded mien, 

Some interesting traces; 

This gay dissembler, t)ie gay cheek, 
The burning cheek that claims it, 

Does all of poignancy bespeak, 
A tender thought inflames it. 

Regarding how the latest glance 
Will rank with memory's treasures, 

Affection truest would entrance 
With memory's stores, its pleasures. 

The parting smile affords a test. 

It speaks heroic sorrow, 
That would, but will not pain the breast 

It cannot sooth to-morrow. 

Kind energies acutely rife. 

The tide' of feeling swelling ; 
Traits exquisite of social life. 

The hurried moments telling. 

In restless custody it keeps^ 
The tear that would be starting ; — 

Beguiling thence the heart that weeps, 
Such is the Smile at Parting. 

Lucy Joynes. 
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SAHIR AND HILKAL.* 

A TAX.B OV WOE. 

BT THOMAS BAG6. 

The iniquity of the cities of the plain had reached its zenith^ and their 
glory was destined, ere long, to he consumed before the awakened ven- 
geance of the Eternal. His smouldering thunders had slept for ages, while 
the proud hearts of Siddim's citizens rebelled against his laws. Gentle 
punishments had been of no avail. The invasion of the sons of Asshur 
and their confederates, and the hand that delivered them from their swords, 
were alike forgotten. Amid the splendour of their palaces vice reigned 
triumphant, and, like a night-mare, paralyzed the energies of the land. 
The light of science, which once shone brightly on the race of Ham, was 
there bedimmed. The tenderer endearments of life were lost sight of in 
the pursuit of sensual and beastly gratifications. Commerce languished. 
Those proud warriors, who once stood up in arms against the mighty, 
were enervated with luxury and voluptuousness. Nothing remained in 
the Asphaltite vale of that lofty spirit and commanding talent, which bore 
their full share in the towering but overthrown enterprise at Babel, save a 
love of magnificence, and a stiff-necked resistance to the will of the Most 
High. 

Who could anticipate that such a state of things would continue P That 
he who had lately brought a deluge on the nations for their sin, who had 
opened the windows of heaven, and broken up the fountains of the deep ; 
who had poured forth those floods, which he held as in the hollow of his 
hand, till the whole earth was nothing but a sea of woe ; who could anti- 
cipate that he would bear without rebuke the rebellion of these godless 
cities ? The infidelity of the people alone, clos€kl their eyes to their ap- 
proaching ruin. From heart to heart the sentiment was responded, ** how 
shall God know, or is there knowledge in the Most High ?" until the fatal 
hour when giant ruin crushed them in its grasp. Like the drunkard 
reeling on the verge of a precipice, they dreamed of prosperity and peace, 
though their resources were weakened by extravagance, and their strength 
was unnerved by sin. To all human appearance they were preparing the 
way for their own undoing, ready to become the victims of some mightier 

* The author, lest he should be subjected to suspicion of plagiarism, thinks it 
right to state that the first short and hasty sketch of this story, which was penned 
for a Juvenile Magazine, found its way (imperfect as it was), without his gui- 
dance, into a more widely circulated Periodical, 
s 
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and warlike nation. But he, whose ways are not as man's ways, had 
another rod in store; and though he might again have brought the Assy- 
rians upon them, chose rather to make them the monuments of his signal 
vengeance. All indeed was calm before the tempest. As the tornado 
flings its blackening might across a sky late lovely and serene, so the hour 
of Sodom's and Gomorrah's destiny burst upon them sudden as a clap of 
thunder ; it was like the bui-sting of a volcano, which had given no symp- 
toms of eruption, or like the unexpected shock of an earthquake which, 
without more notice than a rumbling sound, spreads desolation and a 
flood over the site of thickly populated lands. 

The night was tranquil and serene when Sahir wandered on the out- 
skirts of Sodom with his Hebrew bride. The twinkling eyes of heaven 
shone in unwonted brilliance, for the moon was on the wane, and not a 
cloud obscured their golden rays. The birds of evening had retired to 
rest. The tumultuous noise of the city was unheard in the distance. 
The murmur of a passing brooklet, and the sound of their footsteps alone 
broke the stillness of the scene ; and these served, but by comparison, to 
heighten the enjoyments of peace. 

" How beautiful is night," said Sahir, " when the moon throws her silver 
mantle over the landscape ; and houses, groves, pastures, and temples, are 
basking in her beams. What an hour is this, my Hilkal, to lay the pas- 
sions low, and bring down the soul into a settled calm. What an hour, 
too, for the worship of the gods ! when they look down upon us from 
those bright constellations ; and the rays of their glory every where greet 
us, as the eye wanders delighted through the purple expanse. Oh, well 
may the meditative man give way by night to religious enthusiasm \ Well 
may the Chaldee, who traces with delight those midnight wanderers, be 
the most devout as well as the wisest of mortals. On such a night as this, 
I myself could almost become a Chaldee, and despise the worship of the 
gods of Siddim." 

" Not thus have the children of Heber been instructed," answered 
Hilkal ; '• thou hast heard me, Sahir, speak of the one true God ! thou 
hast heard my father tell of his calling Nahor, from Ur of the Chaldees, 
and his covenant with Abram to give him the land of Jordan ; we worship 
whom we have known, while your gods are the gods of your imagination. 
Jehovah sitteth in the heaven and doeth his will. He watcheth the 
courses of the earth, and will surely judge the guilty. Then, alas ! for 
the cities of the plain, for their iniquity is great." 

" Sweet enthusiast," said Sahir, "as the moon illuminates thy features 
whil* animated with these illusions, they glow with an additional beauty ; 
and I could love thee the more. Thou lookest more fair than when, a 
month past, I first clasped thee to my bosom, and claimed thee as my 
own. Come, kiss me, my bride ! my sweet one ! and I will pardon all 
thy folly." 
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" It is not folly, Sabir," answered the daughter of Lot, while her tears 
spoke the earnestness of her convictions. " Canst thou walk through the 
cities, and not see that they are not full of crime ? Nature shudders at 
their deeds ; and the laws of the land, lax as they are, can scarcely be 
enforced in Sodom by the son of Berah. If to this we add the fact that 
they pour contempt upon the name of the Almighty, and bow down be- 
fore creatures and idols ; is there not cause to fear that He, who once 
drowned the earth for iniquity, will visit them in judgment ere long ? " 

The Sodomite looked upon his wife with a smile of derision mixed 
with love. He had drank too deeply the poisoned waters of idolatry, to 
be moved by her arguments. Yet he viewed her ardour with the eye of 
a philosopher ; and conceived that it was the effects of an illiberal educa- 
tion, which he witnessed, when she spoke against the sins of his people. 

" Let us change the subject of our discourse," said he, " for thou art 
growing too warm. Is not the evening fair P Is not the moonlight 
lovely ? It speaketh peace to my heart, and prompts me to the enjoy- 
ments of love* For brightly shine in the darkness, the eyes of the 
daughter of Lot, my guiding stars to happiness." 

" It is sweet, it is peaceful, my love," said Hilkal, ''while yet we are 
in the outskirts of the city, for nature is always lovely, save when storms 
are defacing her. But how soon will that peace be broken when we come 
among the thronged dwellings of men ! The silence even of midnight is 
disturbed by their excesses ; they are the tempests that destroy its calm." 

As thus they discoursed, returning from their moonlight walk, they 
entered the gates of Sodom ; and soon were the words of the fair Hebrew 
confirmed. Noise and confusion rioted in the streets ; and as they ap- 
proached the dwelling of Lot, they heard still louder the sound of discor- 
dant voices. Drawing nearer to his house, they perceived that a multitude 
was assembled around it; and Sahir left his fair companion, for a moment> 
to ascertain the cause of the disturbance. Distinctly could Hilkal hear 
the people calling on her father's name, and thundeHng at his door, de- 
manding the strangers that were within. The licentiousness of their 
discourse shocked her young heart, and she trembled to be left alone, as 
the crowd was rapidly increasing. Soon however her husband returned ; 
and placing her arm in his, led her towards her home. 

" What is the matter," she inquired, " and why are they threatening 
my Either ?" 

" Nothing," he replied, " but he has had some strangers with him this 
evening, and some of our young debauchees are demanding them for 
licentious purposes ; and threaten that if he will not yield them 'up, thev 
will break open his door. There is something mysterious about the 
matter though, for they seem to be seeking the door and cannot find it. 
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I beard one or two declare, that he was a sorcerer and had stricken them 
blind." 

" They will injure my father then," said she, " Oh Sahir what shall 
we do ?" 

*' Tut, nonsense," he replied, " is Lot a cliild that he should not know 
how to conduct himself? Fear not for him, but come thou home, the 
night is too cold for thee, and thou too may st be subject to the insults 
of the ruffian multitude." So saying, he dragged her almost unwillingly 
towards their dwelling. 

1 hey went home, and retired to their couch ; but not as yet to rest. 
That night indeed was a restless one for-Hilkal. Deprived of the sweet 
balm of sleep, she turned over and over in feverish anxiety ; and her 
husband was repeatedly awakened by her restlessness and sighs. 

About midnight they heard a loud knocking at their door. Sahir arose 
to demand the cause of the disturbance, not without fears lest the whole 
family of Lot had incurred the displeasure of the multitude, and his own 
wife should be subjected to their rough insults. He rubbed his eyes in 
astonishment at the sight that presented itself; and scarce could conceive 
himself awake. There bareheaded stood the aged Lot, panting as though 
in breathless agitation ; and conjured him to flee with his wife from the 
city, for it would be given up to destruction on the morrow. " Three 
messengers," said he, " who are abiding in my house, have brought down 
this intimation from heaven, and bid me warn my kindred that they may 
flee from the impending doom." 

Sahir smiled at his folly, and though he deeply commiserated the old 
man s distress, with but half suppressed laughter made known to his wife 
the import of his message. " These strangers," said he, " have hit upon 
an expedient to save themselves and frighten the people. They have 
given themselves out to be messengers from the God of the Hebrews — 
messengers of destruction to Sodom. There might have been no harm 
in the device, had they not persuaded thy poor old father to quit the city 
and leave all that he had behind him. This is too bad. Tis a sad return 
for his hospitality. Poor fellow! I warrant he will be glad enough to 
retuni before the end of the morrow." 

** The Lord God of the Hebrews,? exclaimed Hilkal, " hath sometimes 
sent his messengers to earth. He apprised Noah of the approaching 
deluge, so that he built an ark to the saving of his house. He hath 
warned Abraham, too, of coming danger; and my father is too old to be 
imposed upon. Alas ! the city will be ruined," she continued, half rising 
from her couch ; " my husband, let us go." 

" Keep thy bed, silly creature," answered he, placing his arms around 
her, and holding her down by force. Just then a solemn voice was he^rd 
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erying aloud — '* Woe ! woe ! to Sodoin and Gomorrah ; for the cup of 
their iniquity is full ; and they shall drink it to the dregs." 

" Hark ! " ejaculated Hilkal^ bursting into tears, " it is the voice of 
the angel, let us go.*' And she struggled to get free from his embraces. 

" Fool !" said he, holding her still firmer with his powerful arms, "keep 
thy bed, I tell thee. If Jehovah, of whom thou speakest, had designed 
to destroy us, would he give us this timely warning ? It is well for these 
wanderers- to contrive means of escaping from the rude hands of libertines; 
but they deserve to be punished for thus disturbing the peaceable citizens, 
by attempting to impose on their superstition or credulity." 

The heart of Lot s daughter swelled almost to bursting. In vain her 
husband strove to cheer her or to laugh away her fears. She had been 
brought up in the religion of the Patriarchs ; and taught to fear the Lord 
her Creator. From a child the dealings of God with his people and his 
judgments upon sinners, had been the subject of her meditation ; and 
though she had married into the families of the heathen, her heart was 
still devoted to his worship. Sahir" endeavoured to direct her attention 
to the calmneife of the night so ill according with the threat of convulsion. 
He pointed her thoughts to the starry sky, to the beams of the waning 
moon : and when the noise of the midnight revellers was over, he bade 
her listen to the sweet and balmy quiet that prevailed. " What signs," 
said he, " are here of ruin to Sodom and Gomorrah ?*' 

Hilkal answered only with her sighs. Her fears could not be dissipated; 
her sorrow could not be allayed. The cry of the angel still reverberated 
in her ears; and she wept at the thought of being mixed with the heathen 
in the approaching desolation. Worn out at length with thought and 
expectation, she sank into a troubled slumber. 

How sweet is sleep ! kind soother of our griefs ! dear, precious gift of 
God to a fallen creation ! It stays the beating of the woe-torn heart, and 
brings the agitated spirits to a calm. But awful is its sweetness when 
we slumber on the verge of ruin ! 

Meantime, the kinsman of Abraham was preparing for his departure 
from the city, whose doom was impending from the sky. In vain were 
all his efibrts to persuade his sons-in-law to flee. His heart bled at the 
thought of the woes which were coming upon them ; and scarce willing 
to leave his kindred behind him, he lingered himself in the devoted land. 
One by one the stars seemed quenched in the blue ether, and the moon 
herself was lost in heaven. The blackness which enveloped the cities of 
the plain, became more and more impenetrable ; and fitful rumblings as 
of distant thunders leaping on high from the hand of the Eternal, and 
descending nearer and nearer to the earth, disturbed the peaceful silence 
that had whiles prevailed. 

The Hebrew heard the coming of the storm ; yet lingered still. " Oh 
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God !'* he exclaimed, '' must I leave my daughters here to perish P Oh ! 
that they had never heen bom !" Tears fell from his eyes as he spake, 
and he tore his grey hairs in anguish. Now his spirit was overwhelmed 
within him ; and deeply did he regret ever leaving the peaceful shadow 
of his uncle's tents, in the green plains of M amre. 

" Why did I sojourn among the heathen ?" he exclaimed, " to be 
mixed up with them in judgment ? Yet thy mercy, oh God, hath not 
forsaken me ! And lightly falleth upon me the stroke of thy displeasure, 
since half of my family are sjived." 

Near and more near descended the big clouds of judgment, pregnant 
with woes for Sodom. The angels seized upon the hand of Lot, and those 
of his wife and daughters, and hurried them towards the plain. " Flee 
ye to the mountain!" they exclaimed; "and look not back upon the 
city, lest ye perish." 

Mom came in its beauty, and gladdened the earth with its fond smile. 
Gay flowers distilled their perfume on the breeze : and the mists of the 
hills rose curling up to heaven to kiss the returning sunbeams. The 
bright orb of inextinguishable glory ascended in his car If clouds, dis- 
persing his rich blessings around ; and gladdened creation with restoring 
light — but not a sunbeam pierced through the gloom that enveloped the 
dark vale of Siddim. 

A loud thunder peal aroused the daughter and son-in-law of Lot. 
They started up and gazed around in terror.' Another and another fol- 
lowed, each more awful than the former, and each preceded by a sheet 
of lightning, so broad, so expansive, as though the whole heaven was 
blazing. Hilkal shrieked aloud, and clung to her husband for protection, 
while her eyes were turned towards his with a look of accusation. 
Thoughtfully he knit his brows, then rose and looked out of the lattice ; 
paced backward and forward in the chamber in a state of extreme agitation, 
but uttered not a word. 

Without all was confusion ; and Sahir hurried into the street to leam 
its cause. A thunder-bolt had fallen upon one of the temples of Ham- 
mon, and set it in flames ; and no rain succeeded to the dreadful concus- 
sions to stay the ravages of the devouring element. From tongue to 
tongue the intelligence flew forth, but none essayed to stop the work of 
rain. Terror had stricken all nerveless, and every feeble attempt would 
have proved vain. 

He hurried back to his wife to inform her of the doleful event She 
knelt imploringly before him, and again with tears besought him to quit 
the city ere it was too late. He consented. They hurried out into the 
midst of the confusion, and bent their footsteps towards the southem 
gates. But soon they were obliged to take refuge under a projecting 
balcony ; for afresh the womb of the impending clouds distended, and 
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with a clap as loud as though a hundred chariots had rattled round the 
heavens, gave hirth to a shower of meteors that filled the darkened air 
with ambient light. Many were the shrieks that rose from the devoted 
people. Some fled to their houses for protection ; others left their houses, 
and flew, whither Sahir and Hilkal were tending, towards the city gates. 
. The atmosphere cleared again for a season, and anew they hurried on 
their way ; but sometimes trod upon the stones of fallen meteors, which 
burnt their sandals and covered their feet with blisters. Wearied with 
agitation, at length they reached the southern gates. But here the bitter 
sting of disappointment met them again. The door of mercy was no longer 
open. Terror spread his raven wings over the entrance of the city. The 
gates were closed by an invisible hand, and none could open them. 

Hilkal at this sight was overcome by her emotions. She called in- 
stinctively on the God of the Hebrews ; and fainted in the arms of her 
husband. 

Whither could the Sodomite bear his lovely hurden to shield her from 
the blasting storm. Could he hope for protection in the temples? 
They seemed to be earliest marked out as objects of the destroyer's rage. 
Pierced keenly with self accusations, for having refused the mercy that 
was offered ; he carried her beneath the Piazzas of a noble s palace and 
bathed her face with tears. 

Now the firmament assumed a more threatening appearance; the 
blackness of the clouds, like the coals of a furnace, gave way to a more 
ardent hue ; and heaven glowed red as the deep centre of hell. Insuffer- 
able was the terrific glare, and the heat became oppressive, as the cloud of 
death drew nearer and nearer to the earth ; then, bursting like the crater 
of a volcano, poured down upon houses, pastures, and temples, a torrent 
of liquid flame. 

Hilkal was awakened by the shock and shrieked aloud. 

" Good heavens ! " exclaimed her husband, " it is raining fire. Ah 1 
perhaps thy father was not dreaming." He turned towards her with a 
look that implored forgiveness. She upbraided him not. With the 
stem fortitude of despair she resolved to brave the worst ; content to die 
with him whom she had chosen to be the companion of her life. 

" Where shall we turn ? " he exclaimed, *' where shall we seek for 
shelter?" 

" Home ! home ! "^he replied, " while a home is left us by the aroused 
vengeance of the Lord. No part of the city is safer ; and /raw the city 
we cannot flee. God saved Noah in the year of deluge. - Perhaps our 
house may be safe in the midst of desolation, while inhabited by the 
grand-daughter of Haran." 

Her words inspired hope in the heart of him, who, the night before, had 
laughed at the God of the Hebrews. There was a dread reality in the 
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vengeance that burst over them, enough to shake the feelings of the most 
callous individual : and Sahir now was a believer in Jehovah s power. 

With hurried, yet painful and faltering steps, they sought their forsaken 
dwelling ; yet they reached it not before another bursting of the tempest. 
Heaven wept anew : but its tears were tears of fire to cleanse the land of 
its unsightly stains. Hiding again from the descending shower, beneath 
the umbrage of the balconies, the lovers waited till its fit was over ; then 
journeyed homeward with an increased speed. They closed the door 
with hearts suspended between hope and fear ; then ascended into the 
chamber and fixed themselves at the lattice to watch the progress of the 
ruin without 

Again the redness of heaven gave way to sullen gloom, like that of a 
threatening twilight, when the clouds are gathering for their nightly afiray. 
Again the air was still, save when disturbed by the shrieks and groans of 
the scorched and dying ; or the crackling of houses, that yielded to the 
raging flame. And now again was heard the voice of the angel that rode 
upon the blast of desolation, " Woe ! woe ! woe I to Sodom and Gomor- 
rah ! for the cup of their iniquity is full, and they shall drink it to the 
dregs." 

Earth shook and trembled ; and a sound was heard beneath like that 
of tumultuous waves. Tears, prayers, and groans of repentance, burst 
firom the unhappy people. But the days of mercy were over. The cries 
of remorse were drowned by the jar of the contending elements. They 
had sown the wind, and now they must reap the whirlwind. They bade 
defiance to the highest, in the hey-day of their pride ; and now he laughed 
at their calamity, and mocked when their fear was come. 

The thunder again raised its dreadful voice ; and a broad sheet of 
lightning descending from on high, stPoped as though it would enclasp 
the earth, and sere its bosom with the wild embrace. Ruinous, ruinous 
was the shock, and left behind it nought but signs of desolation. Grass, 
trees, every thing green, was withered ; and a hundred houses all at once 
caught fire. 

By whom now were the threatenings of Jehovah unheeded ? Every 
face was clothed with terror ; and every heart gave way to the sad plead- 
ings of despair. Multitudes ran to the temples to solicit protection of 
their gods, but the temples fell upon them, and crushed them beneath 
their ponderous ruins. 

Noon came ^d went, but the sun had not been seen in Sodom, or the 
matin songs of birds been heard. Places of public resort were utterly 
forsaken. The dancers and revellers appeared not in the streets. Music 
and feasting gave place to despair and waUing. Every face was clothed 
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with terror, or seared with the scorching hreath of the destroyer. Death 
spread ahroad his huge wings upon the storm, involving all things in his 
shadow, and fluttered delighted over his prey. 

The rain of fire continued, and desolation was every where raging. That 
part of the city, which contained the habitation of Sahir and Hilkal, was 
last to yield to the vengeance of God ; but their hopes gave way to the 
deep throbs of agony, as house after house was consumed before their 
eyes. 

Few words had been spoken, through the day, by the newly wedded 
pair, whose hopes of long life and happiness were thus early blasted for 
ever. They eat not, for appetite was gone. In silence they gazed from 
their lattice, as the work of death proceeded ; occasionally yielding to an 
almost convulsive embrace, that spoke in language far stronger than 
words of their approaching separation. 

" Oh God I" at length exclaimed the fair one, " what have we done ? 
We have refused thy mercy, and Justly thou consumest us. Yet receive 
our repentant spirits when thy judgment lays us low. It is coming ! my 
Sahir, our doom is approaching ! Oh lift up thy soul to the God of the 
Hebrews, and beg that he will save thee from the wrath to come." The 
fiery pangs of this life will speedily be over, but the pains of Gehenna 
are eternal ! " 

Scarce had she done speaking when part of the roof above them gave 
way with a crackling sound. Its fragments fell not upon them ; but they 
could not escape with sufiicient rapidity to shield themselves from the 
shower of descending fire. 

Hilkal first felt it, scorching her head and bosom. *' Ah me ! " she 
exclaimed, " how dreadful ! " Then, as it sunk into her vitals, she 
shrieked convulsively. 

Sahir pressed her to his heart, and kissed her blackened lips. He had 
not time to weep, so short was the duration of his earthly sorrows. He 
himself was now directly beneath the aperture, which widened as the roof 
caught fire. The flaming shower continued to descend, and he also caught 
it in its fall ; and in excruciating, though momentary torture, fell life- 
less on the corse of his wife. 

The city was by this time become heaps of ruins ; and its smoke, like 
the smoke of a furnace, ascended up to heaven. Would you know the 
sad end of that day of visitation »* Go ask it of the plain where verdure 
blooms not for ever. Go ask the dead waters that rest on the scene of 
desolation. A lake is there which sweeps above the ruins of the great, 
the lasting memento of their awful doom. 
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CHARACTER OF THE ITALIAN LANGUAGE. 

(FROM ROBELLO.) 

Words are the signs of our ideas ; they are the result of the want we feel 
to make our thoughts known^ and to communicate our sensations. Thus 
every man ought to appear^ in his language, in the same manner as a peo- 
ple should exhibit in its own tongue, a full and complete type of itself. 

It is owing to such a cause that languages do not consist, exclusively, 
of the study of words and idioms ; but to an enlightened observer they 
are an important monument of the moral and political revolutions of na- 
tions, and present to us a representation of the manners, taste, and genius 
of the people, by whom they are spoken ; they point out to us the degree 
of their knowledge and intellectual refinement ; and in shorty it is by their 
means that we are acquainted with the state of society, at the diflferent 
periods of their creation, perfection, and decay. 

The features which we invariably observe in the form of words, the 
construction of sentences, and the mode of pronunciation, is only the 
direct result of the national character, which causes its influence to be 
perceptible in the most minute parts of the language, and stands as a 
base to all the special rules which give unity and consistency to the dif- 
ferent parts. 

There are in languages, it is true, general principles, which belong in 
common to all ; for^ as the system of ideas has every where the same 
foundation, the system of languages must also, fundamentally, be every 
where the same, and consequently all languages must be regulated by the 
same general rules ; but these rules are, in their application^ not the less 
subject to certain conditions, peculiar to the genius of each tongue ; and 
therefore bear, even in their generality, a stamp of the nation's character. 

This characteristic principle, acknowledged by all phDosophers, is par- 
ticularly striking in ancient and primitive languages ; but in the modem 
and compound ones, it is still more obvious ; for the mixture of hetero- 
geneous words and forms, which enter into the composition of the greater 
part of them, particularly the European, clearly evinces a concourse of 
extraordinary circumstances, great political revolutions, and numerous 
foreign invasions. All languages preserve some peculiar mark or vestige, 
which recals to our mind the existence of an ancient social body, strong 
and powerful, in proportion, as this vestige is more deep and apparent. 

In the French and Italian languages, we perceive the presence of such 
an original principle ; and, in fact, if we submit them to an analysis, we 
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aiiall, immediately, recognize the different elements of which they were 
composed, as well as the influence under which they have acquired their 
growth and perfection. Their successive modifications, their, conforma- 
tion, the particular shades and colouring with which they are impressed, 
allow us to form a pretty correct idea of the degree of civilisation, and 
moral organization of the two nations. 

But we will at present confine our ohservations to the Italian lan- 
guage ; and where is the foreigner who, in studying it, has not marked 
its peculiar fitness and characteristic propriety ? If the energy of its 
metaphors, and the conciseness of its sentences convey to us the idea of 
quick and lively minds, its imitating, its harmonious terminations, its 
musical prosody, the happy combination of vowels and 'consonants, the 
variety of its constnictions lead us, immediately, to perceive that this 
language owes its existence and progress to the laws of euphony alone, 
and that, consequently, it is the creation of a people refined in an emi- 
nent degree, and endowed with great sensibility of organs. 

On the other hand, its extreme tendency to adapt itself to all forms, 
and to submit to all the exigencies of thought, proves that the will, far 
firom becoming its slave, has preserved all its power and independency. 
This important principle betrays itself in the most minute details of the 
language, and all the grammatical rules seem to have been formed under 
the immediate influence of the same principle. Such a positive fact 
proves an analogous disposition in the character of the Italians themselves, 
and of this disposition we shall perhaps be better enabled to understand 
the aflinities and extent, after having taken a rapid view of the political 
situation of Italy at the period of the birth of the Italian language ; first 
assuming that the progress of a language is always proportionate to civil- 
isation, and that civilisation itself is a direct consequence of national 
freedom. 

When the eleventh century commenced, Italy was making mighty 
struggles to emerge from the torpid state into which it bad been plunged 
by barbarism. The Italians disciplined by misfortune, on awakening 
from their long lethargy, were struck with shame when they contrasted 
their former power with the degradation into which they had then 
fallen. 

Notwithstanding their long subjection, and a deep despondency brought 
on by a long series of calamities, they had still preserved in their hearts 
an ardent love of liberty ; for in the midst of sanguinary invasions there 
sprung up a republic which, at a future period, became the most flourish- 
ing state in Europe. 

Christianity> which came to burst asunder the chains of slavery, by 
presenting to mankind the boon of its emancipation, had been implanted 
fix)m its earliest appearance in the hearts of the Italians, and fostered in 
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tbem that love of liberty^ which fix)m the most remote ages had never 
degenerated. 

In Italy, as elsewhere, the thraldom imparted by the feudal system 
had for an instant succeeded to slavery, but, spumed by rational antipathy, 
it was not long in receiving a mortal blow; for in the following century, 
Alexander had scarcely ascended the chair of St. Peter, when he hurled 
at the feudal thraldom his most terrible anathemas ; a circumstance which 
roused the people still more to despise and oppose an institution so boldly 
condemned by the church. 

Thus did tibe Italians show themselves worthy to enjoy again that 
liberty which gives birth to illustrious deeds. Their hatred of foreign 
yoke was strong and deeply rooted. The constant and repeated efforts 
of the emperors of Germany to enslave Italy, and reduce it under their 
own power, had ever been baffled by national feeling, and the moral power 
the church. The famous Lombardan league, the memorable battle of 
Legnano, the defeat of Enzio, the gallant defence of Alexandria, and the 
immortal victory of the brave garrison of Parma, display in a remai^able 
degree the love of liberty which animated the hearts of the Italians. 

But these illustrious achievements of national glory, had thrown the 
public mind into a state of exaltation, and had endued it with such de- 
mocratic principles, that the impulse being once given, every one thought 
he had a right to command, and no longer to obey ; and each town, 
deeming itself qualified to form a separate and independent government, 
refused to acknowledge any dependence or superiority in another. It 
was then that a political phenomenon, hitherto unknown in the history of 
nations, made its appearance. There arose, in different parts of Italy, 
nearly forty i^epublics, all governed by their own magistrates, and ever 
ready in arms, to attack, or defend themselves. Although these repub- 
lics had, in general, rather a short duration, they succeeded, however, in 
maintaining their independency during the greater part of a century, in- 
fluenced by the same love of liberty and glory, which had given them 
birth. 

But a purely democratic principle generally gives to the passions a 
great impulse ; it works upon the mind, exalts and keeps them in contin- 
ual exercise. No truce, no rest is to be found, where self-interest pre- 
vails, where ambition exerts its influence, and rival powers come into 
close and deadly contact ; the manners assume a character of extraordi- 
nary fierceness, and become ferocious in battles, and merciless in success* 
Happily, however, human affairs are so directed, that there is no evil out 
of which some good may not arise. In fact, it has very often been ob- 
served, that when there is a physical struggle, an intellectual one is the 
immediate consequence, and that the interest of a commonwealth is at all 
times intimately connected with the interest of individuals. 
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Such is the faithful picture of the Italian states towards the end of the 
12th. century. Political rivalry gave birth to rivalry of talent ; the gene- 
ral fermentation communicated its influence to the ideas; agriculture 
revived, trade carried treasures along with itself; the genius of man 
opened and expanded, and the arts, sciences, and industry, extending 
their beneficial influence over the whole nation, shewed that the reign of 
baibarism was at an end, and that of civilisation again commencing. 

It was at the height of this extreme democracy, at the moment of that 
general convulsion of Italy, so conducive to her political, moral, and in- 
tellectual regeneration, that the Italian tongue gave the first tokens of its 
existence ; and it was poetry, as it ever is, which took the precedency^ 
and led the way. At its appearance the language was harsh and imper- 
fect, but the active genius of man knew well how to polish and beautify 
it ; and the space of a hundred years proved amply sufficient to render it 
one of the finest and most harmonious languages ever spoken by man. 
The rapidity of its formation will, however, excite our astonishment, if we 
reflect on the number of centuries, which other nations have required to 
give to their languages the degree of perfection they possess at the pre- 
sent day. But we shall not find it difficult to account for a result so 
8udden> if we bear in mind, as we before observed, that the formation and 
progress of a language advance always in a ratio with civilisation ; while 
the latter is mainly dependant on the nature and condition of govern- 
ments. We will first speak of the Latin. 

Rome expressed her first and earliest thoughts in a poor and somewhat 
shapeless language. In proportion as organization was introduced, so- 
ciety expanded, the Roman power increased, and minds became en- 
lightened ; the Latin tongue also extended its sway, enriched its stock of 
words, and polished and regulated its expressions ; and as Rome took 
seven centuries to make itself mbtress of the world, so its language, fol- 
lowing the same course, took also seven centuries to become worthy of 
this sovereign people. Under the Caesars, the empire and language at- 
tained their meridian height ; there they stopped, a brief pause ensued ; 
and the downward movement brought on its gradual decline. The nation 
and language invariably shared the same fate, until having reached the 
last hour of their existence, they fell and disappeared together. 

But the inhabitants of that same Italy which had been overwhelmed 
by barbarians, and lost, under their baneful influence, its power, its civili- 
sation, and even its language, were already imanimously preparing the 
elements and necessary materials to enable themselves within a few 
centuries, again to acquire another tongue which should better harmonize 
with their new ideas, and their moral and political condition. What, 
however, took place in Italy during such a long interval of time, between 
two periods, so distant, of a civilisation which totally disappeared, and of 
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a regeneration which hurst forth P Did the people possess a language 
with which they could pour forth their complaints, and give utterance to 
their sighs P Yes, undouhtedly ; the faculty of speech hestowed upon 
man, alwavs pre-supposes the use of a language of some kind or other* 

Yet the language which the Italians then spoke, was &r from heing rich 
and perfect. Nodiing had escaped the jaws of harharism. The destruc- 
tive hordes that had successively ravaged every part of the country, had 
left in it traces so deep, that the manners, customs, and ideas gradually 
underwent a total change, and the national character lost its ancient 
originality. Now as new wants required new words, the people were 
compelled to. horrow from their masters those of which they experienced 
the necessity, and those masters heing alternately Greeks, Germans, 
Sclavonians and Arahians, they hardly knowing what to choose, heheld the 
strange phenomenon of the Tower of Bahel again revive among themselves. 

This infusion of tongues lasted as long as the succession of foreign 
invasions ; hut a limit had heen fixed to their career hy Divine Provi- 
dence, who has often placed deliverance in the very excess of evil and 
misery* 

After six centuries of iudescrihable calamities, when at last the national 
spirit once more revived, and was ahle to form a moral unity and fix their 
thoughts, civilisation in its turn overcame barharism, and out of so many 
discordant elements sprung up the Italian language; a language peculiarly 
national, because it was the result of the triumph of light over darkness, 
of freedom over foreign oppression. 

We must here observe, that during these long series of misfortunea, 
civilisation had not entirely forsaken the soil of Italy; there was a fire 
lurking under the ashes which occasionally emitted sparks to convince the 
world of its existence ; and thus nothing could prevent an explosion when 
the nation made an energetic display of its love of freedom. . Hence, the 
Italian language was obliged to follow the general movement occasioned 
by the democratic principle ; in fact, its progress was so rapid, that a 
century had scarcely elapsed since its birth, when it was definitely fixed 
by the influence of three great geniuses, who were themselves sJso the 
offspring of this political movement. So that to whatever modifications it 
has since been subject, the Itialian language was never more elegant, more 
expressive, more energetic, more beautiful, than at the period of the 
political convulsion in the midst of which it was bom. But its progress 
stopped there, because national energy was also repressed, sinking under 
the lassitude of its own efforts ; so that the period in which the language 
reached its height, was also the beginning of a new decline, which although 
it stopped at intervals, yet nevertheless resumed its gradual course, and 
has thus continued to the present day. 

The preceding observations may enable us to perceive to what imme- 
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diate influence the Italian language was indebted for its rise and progress ; 
being the creation of a people just emerging from barbarism, it is an 
exact expression of the national thought. In fact, we observe that it is 
simple, concise, dnd progressive, as long as the people, displaying its 
energy, preserves in its manners that rudeness and simplicity, the direct 
consequence of its long miseries. It adonis itself even to excess when 
the manners become polished and are corrupted by inactivity, and national 
independence sinks overpowered by some great fatality. The force of its 
expressions, the boldness of its metaphors, the freedom and regularity of 
its sentences, shew the influence of the great principle which was then 
agitating society, and which had laid its foundation in the feeling of inde- 
pendence ; but those properties still existing, bring us to conclude, that 
the language is indebted for its life and preservation to our time, to the 
influence of the very same feeling. This circumstance presets a satisfac- 
tory explanation of the fact, that the language, from the period it was 
definitely fixed, has never changed its construction, its rules, or its 
genius, and how it has happened that the will, in throwing oflf scholastic 
shackles, has never ceased to exercise its independence upon all the parts 
of the language, whether in submitting them to the laws of euphony, or 
in rendering them fit to receive every variety of form and degree of 
colouring. 

But, on the other hand, if our attention be directed to take a survey of 
the elements which compose the language, if we study their etymology, 
and analyse their principles, we shall discover a considerable number of 
different words, which, though arrayed in soft and harmonious forms, do 
not the less betray their exotic origin ; and here every Italian will grieve 
to find, in his language, words which recal to his mind the presence of 
so many ferocious foreigners, and barbarian masters, and will feel a deep 
regret in being compelled to acknowledge therein an etymological pro- 
priety, which fills his mind with painful recollections. 

F. G. B. 



David Hume, the celebrated historian and author ot the Ideal Sys- 
tem of Ethics, lies buried in the Calton Hill, Edinburgh, in a circular 
tomb, on which the following jeu cTesprit has been written : 

Within this circular idea 

Called vulgarly a tomb, 
The ideas and impressions lie 

That constituted Hume, 
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TO A PORTRAIT, 



TAKEN DUBIMO ILLNESS* 



I've seen her oft our pastimes grace, 

With artless love her bright eyes beamed, 
As joy play'd on her lovely face, 

So kind and sportive, that she seemed 
A spirit bom of love and pleasure, 
Sent to enliven hours of leisure. 
I*ve watch'd her countenance serene, 

By her dark hair, half veiled from sight; 
Or tiirough those glossy locks I've seen 

A tear, or smile of sweet delight, 
For I have follow'd every look 
Of hers, whilst glancing o'er a book ; 
And when we have- assembled round 

A cheerful fire, in winter's cold. 
When for each other we have found 

Pleasing amusements, or have told 
Some tale that would the mind engage 
Or read aloud a favorite page ; 
With parted lips intent she'd listen. 

Or with quick animation glow, 
Or brighter her bright eyes would glisten. 

As from her lips there breathed a flow 
Of language, rich, deep-toned, and clear. 
That seemed to warm the chilly air. 
And I have seen her when the bloom 

Had left her cheeks, pensive and pale. 
As if some spirit of the tomb. 

With icy hand, had spread a veil 
Over her features— 
* . * * * * * * 

I see her now, 
It is the same calm pensive brow. 
Each feature by the painter's skill. 
Is here pourtray'd j yet there are still 

Within me, kindling as I gaze, 
Feelings unreconciled to view, . 
Those features in that sickly hue; — 

A brighter vision round me plays. 
As I have seen her, so I see 
Brim-full of life and energy. 

R, T. MOERTSON. 
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THE LAST WILL. 

PASSAGES FBOM THE DAIRY OF A LIVING PHYSICIAN. 
SEPTEMBER, 18 — 

Dies Jovis. — I have been summoned to visit an elderly gentleman of 
the name of Marstone, an individual I have often attended before, and 
for whom I entertain the highest regard. In the early part of his life 
this gentleman was a merchant, but having realized (what, in the hack- 
neyed phrases of the day, would be termed) "a handsome fortune," he 
relinquished commercial pursuits, and purchased a villa in this neigh- 
bourhood. 

The only partner of his solitude, for such it is, compared with the large 
sea-port town in which Mr. Marstone formerly dwelt, is a niece who, 
through the untimely death of both her parents, has become his eleve ; 
and he being a bachelor, has, in the most praiseworthy manner, 
endeavoured to eradicate from her mind its grief; has by the most 
most endearing solicitude cemented to him her young and guileless heart; 
and supplied to this truly interesting orphan the place of " the loved 
and lost.'' 

Mr. Marstone is one of the few a man may feel proud of knowing. 
Uniting to integrity of principle and humanity of heart, a most surprising 
knowledge of human nature, and literary attainments of the highest order, 
be adorns the circle in which he moves, and commands the respect of all 
who know him. 

" Doctor I Doctor 1 " cried he, as I entered the room, " I'm very ill," I 
was just thinking of that expression of the Latin poet, — 

*< Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas." 
He may be happy indeed, but it is a happiness only granted to one. 

'' And he," replied I, " is in heaven." 

Well, God's will be done. If this is to be the last scene, I must be 
contented ; I hope Anne will be home before the close, for even the bed 
of death is robbed of its horrors, when the beaming eyes of affection are 
there to cheer the sufferer ; especially, too, when you can look for hap- 
piness hereafter. 

The manner in which Mr. Marstone has expressed himself, together 
with the very urgent symptoms he labours under, makes me fear the 
worst; I cannot but participate in his melancholy foreboding, that this 
illness will indeed be the last scene of his life. I wish Miss Neilson 
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was returned. His illness is gastritis^ (inflamixiation of the stomach) 
arising from cold. 

Dies Veneris, 
I have just visited poor Marstone, he is no better. The leeches and 
medicines 1 ordered have had no effect, either in alleviating the pain or 
subduing the intense sickness he suffers from. I dread too the recur- 
rence of his old complaint (the gout). Miss. N. has been written for by 
Mrs. Wibley, (a cousin of Mr. M*s.) she is staying with an aunt about 
thirty miles off, but I trust she will soon arrive. 

Dies Saturni, 
It has, this day, been my painful duty to inform my patient, that the 
only hope I can hold out to him, is, that which exists beyond the grave. 
He has borne the announcement like a christian and relies solely on the 
atonement of the Saviour for the forgiveness of his sins, and his hopes 
of eternal happiness. Miss Neilson has not arrived, but, in her place, a 
letter to Mrs. Wibley, couched, it is said, in tones of careless regret for 
her uncle s illness, hopes, however, he will soon be well, and that she will 
return in a fortnight, can this be true ? 

Tuta frequensque vici est per amici fallere nomen 
Tuta frequensque licet sit via cremen habet, 
Says Ovid, and who knows but this may be a design of the Wibleys, in 
order to obtain the property of Mr. Marstone. — Mr. Summers, the 
attorney, has been sent for in order to prepare his will. 

Dies Soils, 
This has indeed been an eventful day ! As I was on my way to visit 
Mr. M. the postman put a letter into my hand, the writing of which was 
perfectly unknown to me ; it appeared however as if written by a lady. 
Desirous of being with my patient as soon as possible, I put it in my 
pocket without opening it. On entering the chamber of Mr. Marstone 
I found that all pain had left him, and that the extremities were becom- 
ing cold ; in fact " Mors " was depicted in his face. " I am sorry, my 
dear sir," said I, " to find you thus, but fear not, this world is but one 
of trouble at the best, and the pleasure of thinking that when this short 
life is ended 

< We shall meet in a land of more pennanent bliss,' 

Will, I trust, be a solace to you in this trying hour.*' 

** It is, Doctor ! It is ! " he faintly ejaculated. 

" And F hope that you have done every thing which your duty as a 
member of society requires of you. " 

"Yes! I have left my niece, ungrateful as she is, £100. per year, 
a few other bequests, and the residue of my property to those kind peo- 
ple the Wibleys." 
• Had a dagger penetrated my breast it could not have hurt me more. 
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" Good God ! And why is Miss Neilson so meagrely provided for ? 
I always understood that she was to have the greater portion of your pro- 
perty ? " — " And so she was," replied he, " hut her ingratitude has 
rohhed her of all claim." — It was with the greatest difficulty that he 
expressed this. 

"But has she heen ungrateful?" asked I. ** Yes! Doctor! Yes! 
I wished her to have se«i me die, if it was only that she might hy this 
scene learn to live ; hut Mrs. Wihly will tell you all al-1." At this 
moment the idea of the strange letter crossed my mind. I hastily drew 
it from my pocket, and opened it.— It'was from Miss Neilson ! It 
stated, that although informed by Mrs. Wif^ley that she might stay a 
fortnight longer with her aunt, yet she could not but suspect that some- 
thing had happened, as her uncle was but barely mentioned" in the letter; 
and she knew full well that if anything was the matter it was her duly to 
be at home. It concluded by wishing me to inform her uncle that she 
should be with him on the morrow. — The reason she assigned for not 
writing direct to Mr. M. was, that she did not wish him to think she 
suspected any one of unkindness. 

Herft then was the mystery unraveUed. 

" Thank God ! my dear sir, it is not yet too late to do an act of 
justice: you have been deceived and practised on by the artful and 
designing, and poor Miss Neilson has been injured by those who ought 
to have been her friends. Yes, the dagger has been weilded by the hands 
of those who ought to have interposed the shield.'* In a few words I 
explained to Mr. Marstone the means which had been used to alienate 
his affections from his niece. 

" Oh my poor Anne, and have I wronged thee, but I will do thee 
justice still. Doctor, my life is ebbing fast ; there is a will which con- 
veys the greater portion of my property to my niece, it only requires 
signing; it is one I had prepared some time since, let me sign it," 

I opened the escrutoir, summoned his old man-servant, who, toge- 
ther with the nurse and myself, became the witnesses of this his last wilL 
On6 thing is worthy of mentioning. So desirous was he that his niece 
Should be the undisputed possessor of his property, that he desired me to 
mention the time to the minute the will was made, so that the circum- 
stance of two wills being signed in one day should not give rise to litiga- 
tion, or tend to invalidate his niece s right. — Scarcely had he laid his 
head upon his pillow, after performing this last act, when his spirit 
returned unto God who gave it ! 

The absence of the Wibleys from the chamber of the then dying man. 
seemed' to be one of those interpositions of Providence displaying care 
for his creatures ; and in accordance with that declaration which says, 
" the measure which ye mete out to others, shall be meted to you 
again." 
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I was desirous that ibe last will should, for the present, remain a 
secret to the Wibleys, as by that means I should be more fully convinced 
of the shameful want of principle, which influenced them ; also as it 
would cause them to be less mindful of removing any personal property 
which belonged to the deceased. I desired the man-servant and nurse, 
on no consideration whatever, to mention what had occurred, as by so 
doing, they would injure one I knew they loved. This had the proper 
effect. 

I desired they might be summoned to the room, and certainly, if tears 
were the type of true feeling, Mrs. W. shed plenty. 

** What a pity it is Miss Neilson is not here," observed Mrs. W. " It 
is," replied I, and left the room. 

The chamber of death, though painful to visit, can " point a moral." 
To the reckless of the future, it is indeed a monitor, and whispers, '^ Live 
so that you may be prepared to die ;" to the christian it brings to mind 
the hs^piness which awaits him in another world, where free from care 
and trouble, he will be at peace. 

Immediately on my arrival home, I summoned the clergyman, to 
inform him of what had taken place, as also that he was appointed exe- 
cutor to the will of Mr. Marstone. The reverend gentleman lamented 
much the loss we had all sustained ; yet said it was subject of gratula- 
tion that our departed friend was the gainer, as during health he had lived 
as " one prepared to render his account," and under affliction he shewed 
his sole hope was " in him in whom he had believed." 

The reverend gentleman agreed with me, that it was better that the 
last will should not be mentioned, until after the funeral, as we should 
thus be enabled to see more of the conduct of these people, and, as he 
justly obsen^ed, we should have the power of imparting a lesson on the 
banefulness of deception which, in this instance, was so much required ; 
but, said the venerable man, we must let Miss Neilson know her real situ- 
ation, or otherwise any change of manner to her, in these people, may 
afflict her, and remind her too sadly of the greatness of her loss. 
Dies Saturnij 

The mortal remains of Mr. Marstone have been, this day, consigned to* 
their last resting place — the grave. A numerdus train of persons attended 
the solemn ceremony ; some claiming relationship with him, and anxious 
to know whether they had been remembered ; others (and these the 
better part) pei-sohs who had known and valued him, and were anxious to 
pay respect to his memory, for indeed no man had a greater claim on 
the remembrance of society. 

The minute bell pealed forth its solemn sound, and onward was borne 
to its last home the body of poor M. It is sad to think of the grave, so 
let us leave it. 

When the mourners had returned, (for there were some who really 
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mourned) the preliminaries of reading the first will were gone through. 
After this Mrs. W. asked me where I thought would he best for Miss 
Neilson to reside, for, said she, " I should not like the poor thing to be 
continually put in mind of her loss, by living in the house of her lament- 
ed uncle, besides you know. Doctor, we have a family of our own." 

" My dear," said Mr. Wibley, " we can talk of these things at another 
time. I do not wish poor Miss Neilson to think we want, so soon, to 
part with her, remember she can be of service in teaching our little ones." 
This seemed to silence the lady, at least upon that subject, and therefore 
saved me the pain of a reply ; but not long was she destined to be silent^ 
she wished to be alone, and as she saw many persons about to depart, 
enquired whether she might order the carriage of my respected friend the 
clergyman. This was too much for me to bear ; therefore, addressing 
myself to those who were leaving the room, I asked them to stay ; as I 
felt confident there were some of them who were interested in the young 
and almost friendless being, whose fast falling tears evinced how much 
she deplored the loss of one she had so much cause to value. I then 
informed them of the effect of Mrs. Wibley s letter to the unprotected 
girl, which elicited merited contempt, but when I informed them of the 
manner in which the base conduct had been discovered, and the exulta- 
tion of vice over virtue prevented— and last of all, when the last will was 
presented, every eye, save the Wibleys, seemed to beam with delight. 
After this had been read the venerable executor took both the hands of 
the orphan in his own, and told her to fear that God who had been so 
great a friend ; and now, said he, turning to Mr. and Mrs. Wibley, al- 
low me to order a conveyance for you, as your stay must be anything 
J)ut pleasant for yourselves as well as others. 

*' No ! No 1 " said Mrs. Wibley, " we will dispute the will, we 
have possession and will keep it." *' You had better, madam," said I, 
turning to her, '^ try to avoid the shame which your conduct has brought 
upon you, and when Mr. Summers (the attorney) informs you that the will 
just read was signed two hours after the one upon which you ground 
your claim, I think your friends will advise your withdrawal." 

" I doubt, my dear, youVe gone too far," said the meek Mr. Wibley. 
" It*s you that's not got the spirit to go far enough," replied she, " but 
let us go, and 111 see whether the property isn't ours yet." 

I need not say that Mr. and Mrs. Wibley thought silence the best 
resource they had, and that Mr. W. being disappointed in having 
Miss Neilson for a governess, thought it best to retire to a distant part 
' of the country to find one. — Miss Neilson, under the kind guidance of 
the venerable clergyman, became an object of interest, and shewed by 
an amiable disposition and the practice of true piety, that she merited the 
affection of her friends, and the ample fortune which the last will made 
her the possessor of. 
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TRANSLATIONS 

FROM 

THE GREEK, LATIN, AND FRENCH, 

BY 

THE REV. FRED. WM. MALTBY. 



SIMONIDES. 
E(m TIC Xoyoc rav Aptrav vaUiy 
^vtrafi^dTOiQ iirl irirpaiQ evBa ri 

K, T. X. 

No. 1. 
'Tis said that virtue hath her dwelling 
On some steep rock, and to her there. 
Bright, ministering bands repair : 
Her glorj every eye repelling, 
Save his, who by fierce toil within. 
And soul-consuming sweat would win 
That excellence, th' industrious few, 
And only they attain unto. 



CALLIMACHUS. 
Etc Hpa*cX€irov tov AXiKapvatrtria iXeyeias iroiriTriv, 

JElTri TiQ HpaicXeirc, rebv fiopov, Iff S*kfik Sdiepv 
ijyaytv, ifivria^ijv ^ buuaxiQ a<l>6Tepoi 

«. r. X. 
No. 2. 

Dear Heraclitus ! — ^when they told me thou 
Wert dead, could I but weep — remembering how, 
We two have oft out-sat, in converse free, 
The drowsy sun ; lov'd guest! — and can it be, 
That ashes, now, alone remain of thee ? 
Ah no ! thy songs survive ; and death shall seize, 
With blightiog touch, on all things but on these. 

ANON. 
Tovro Toi ^/jLereprig fivrifirjiov, eoOXs 2a€iv£, 
il \i6og fiiKpT), TrfQ ^yaXiyc ^iXiiyc* 

K, r. X. 

No. 3. 

Soon, dear Sabine ! shall this little stone 

Be left, to tell of our great love alone. 

My heart aye yearns for thee ; and thou,— oh let — 

Not Lethe's stream, love! teach thee to forget. 
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No. 4. 

ANOTHER VERSION OF THE PRECEDING. 

The love, Sabine! we each other bore, 
Hast shrunk to this small monument ! no more ? 
Ah no ! I love thee still ; and thou, oh take 
Of Lethe's waters, never, for my sake. 



FROM ANYTE. 

AKpidi TO, Kor dpovpav dridovi Kai SpvKovrq, 
TeTTtyt ^vvov rvfuPov kTev^B Mvpca 

K. r. X. 
No. 5. 

To the field-nightingale — the locust, and 
Oak-dwelling grasshopper, young Myro rears 

This tomb ; both favourites death's cruel hand 
Hath snatch'd, regardless of the Virgin's tears. 



FRAGMENTUM GALLI. 
Occurris quum mane mihi ; ni purior ipsa 

Luce nova exoreiis. Lux mea ! dispeream : 
Quodsi nocte venis (jam ver6 ignoscite divi !) 

Talis ab occidnis Hesperus exit aquis. 



FROM THE LATIN OF GALLUS. 

No. 6. 

Light of my life, arise ! 
Now, may I perish, but ihiue eyes 
Excel the day. 
Or wilt delay 
Thy coming 'till the dewy night ? 
— Pardon ye gods ! — ^Then, o'er the sea 
Shall Hesperus float, bright star ! — than thee 
Less beautiful and bright! 



RANZ DES VACHES. 

Quand reverrai je en un jour 
Tons les objets de mon amour 
&c. 
No. 7. 
Ah ! once again, that I might see 
Those objects, still so dear to me ! 
The hamlet scattered o'er the heath. 
The trees above, the stream beneath, 
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The mountains, and the mountain cot ; 
And her, though distant, unforgot, — 
The maid, whose beauty breathed a spell 
O'er all, — the gentle Isabel ! 
Once more beneath that breezy shade, 
The Elm tree with its branches made, 
That I might join thy mirthful band, 
And hear thy strains, my native land ! 
O give me but again to see 
Those objects still, so dear to me ; 
My parents' smile, e'en priz'd above 
A brother's warmth, a sister^s love ; 
And ye my herds, and flocks ; nor less, 
My own, — ^my faithful shepherdess ! 



BEAUTIFUL STARS ! . 

BT THOMAS SAGG. 

Beautiful Stars ! ye seem to me 

The alphabet of immensity. 

By which I read in dazzling light 

The lofty name of the Infinite ! 

Shine on ! shine on ! in your depths of blue, 

Till every heart can read it too ; 

And every eye entranced, that's bent 

Up to the spangled firmament, 

Catches the glow of your ceaseless rays,^ 

And glistens in the Eternal's praise. 

Beautiful Stars ! rich gems divine ! 
Suns that bask in your own pure shine ! 
Countless guides of the raptured soul, 
As on it rushes from pole to pole ! 
I drink ! I drink ! at your fountain deep, 
While others are lock'd in peaceful sleep j 
Till fill'd with the pithbnic draught of light, 
My intoxicate spirit deems all things bright ; 
And earth and its deeds are lost to me. 
Eclipsed by your dazzling radiancy. 



EPITAPH ON AN INFANT, 

Ere grief could sink it in despair. 

Or blight its early bloom. 
Death potent came with fHendly care. 

And bore it to the tomb. 

C. B. 
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A TALE FROM REAL LIFE. 



Com* amor sana^ e come ancide f 

PETRAROH. 



A TBW years ago, when the cares of this life pressed less heavily on 
my brow, wandering afar from " the busy haunts of men," in order 
to indulge my natural love of freedom, and draw my thoughts away 
from the dull monotonous scenes of reality, my footsteps led me 
along the banks of a small meandring stream, where I employed 
my mind, as I strayed onward, in tracing the intricate and caprici- 
ous windings of its current. It seemed to me such a striking type of 
the nature of human life, as far indeed as my youthful expenence 
could lead me, that it awakened in me a long train of m^itation 
on the novel subject ; and my imagination was brought into full 
play by marking their striking points of resemblance. Being at 
length fatigued with my long circuitous walk, I sat down on a green 
slooping bank of the little philosophical rivulet. It was the mid- 
dle of spring. Before me lay in tranquil loveliness a richly cul- 
tivated plain, shaded on one side by an ancient sombre-looking 
wood, beyond which some lofty hills were raising their irregular 
summits, which were clothed in all the glories of the descending 
sun. The features of the vale on the other side were less im- 
posing, but equally diversified. 

While I was gazing on this lovely landscape, my notice was 
attracted by an ancient looking building, which I observed glim- 
mering through some trees in the sim's rays, at a short distance be- 
fore me. Curiosity, and a desire to see if I could from thence 
view the romantic scenery with greater advantage, drew me from my 
flowery couch, in order to explore the object which had thus attract- 
ed my attention. I made my way with some difficulty through the 
thickly-tangled bushes that covered the approach; and found, on 
reaching it, that it was a spacious summer-house, or indeed had been 
originally erected for that purpose. It presented, however, every 
appearance of neglect and decay; for although it had evidently been 
once a favourite retreat, it seemed now altogether abandoned, and 
again transformed into one of the wild haunts of nature. The floor 
was overspread with grass and damp mould; a few flowers were 
here and tnere to be seen vainly struggling with the gigantic weeds 
which were luxuriantly spreading themselves on every side, and 
which had now nearly covered the once frequented walk which led 
to it. The building itself presented evidence of the same gradual 
dilapidation and neglect. The elements had been permitted to revel 
there, without any attempt being made to repair the destruction they 
had effected ; while the birds unmolested were nestling in the crevi- 
ces. My curiosity was raised still higher by the peculiar state which 
a close inspection had thus disclosed. I had now discovered to my 
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satisfaction the purpose for which it had been originally designed — 
but why had it been suffered to. fall into this decay ? The hall at a 
distance seemed still animated with life and bustle, and every object 
around was carefully cultivated and attended to, — ^why then was 
this spot given up to desolation and neglect ? I concluded from the 
taste and delicacy which I could still trace around, that some female 
hand had formerly resorted there to foster its flowers. And is wo- 
man, I thought, so capricious and inconstant to her favourite ob- 
jects ? But perhaps the lady who once bestowed such care upon this 
place has been married and left ; or it may be, she has been cut off 
m life's early spring, and then no one remained who cared about 
it. Full of these thoughts and fancies I left the spot, determining 
if possible to satisfy my mind on the point. I returned and placed 
myself again on my flowery seat, uncertain where I should direct 
my steps for information. I had not, however, sat long, before I ob- 
served a person approaching me by a path which skirted the wood 
on my nght. He was evidently advanced in years; and his long sil- 
very hair fell on his shoulders, and gave a venerable appearance to 
his features, which of themselves were interesting. Though ap- 
parently of the lower class, he was not meanly clad, and his man- 
ners and address made me think he had seen better days. Wishing 
to engage him in conversation, in order to elicit something, if possible, 
respecting the decay of the old summer-house, I thus accosted 
him — ^"I should think my good man, even you, who have evidently 
seen far more winters than myself, must feel the influence of such a 
lovely evening as this. 

*' Yes sir," replied he, "it is indeed a lovely evening, and I find 
the fresh breeze blowing from the old wood somewhat refreshing to 
my poor tottering limbs ; and as I walk along, and behold every- 
thing smiling around me, the same as when I was young, nature 
stript of her old garment of winter, and again arrayed in all the 
loveliness of spring, I am half inclined, were it not for my time- 
beaten frame, to imagine myself again young and gay." 

" You have dwelt long in this neighbourhood then ? " 

" Oh yes, I have passed here nearly seventy summers and winters, 
and have had little occasion to travel far from it ; I was bom at a 
very little distance, and have become grey, treading these woods, 
or fishing in this little stream — for I have from a lx>y been parti- 
cularly fond of that amusement." 

" Then T should imagine you are well acquainted with the persons 
and localities of these parts, and have registered in your mind most 
of the events that have occurred here for the last half century or 
more ? " 

" Yes sir, I may safely assert there is but little here with which I 
am not perfectly familiar." 

" Then you can perhaps inform me why that summer-house is in 
such a ruinous state, and apparently so unfrequented ? " 

" Yes, I can ; but it is a dreadful tale. Ah ! I dare say it is now 
quite desolate and cbvered with weeds — ^no one goes near it. — I do 
not think a schoolboy would dare to look there for a bird's nest" 

" Is it haunted then ? " I asked. 
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'' They say so; but if it is haunted, it is by a lovely and innocent 
spirit, and whom every one in yonder village would give half of all 
he possesses to behold again as she was once. Not a case of sickness 
or misfortune did there happen in the neighbourhood, but she was 
seen administering comfort and assistance. So young, so beautiful, 
so benevolent, she seemed an angel of mercy placed amongst us 
to lessen the miseries of life ; — she was beloved and blessed by every 
one — " 

" But this, my good friend, does not explain the mystery of the 
summer-house. I love to hear of charity and benevolence, especially 
when I find these heavenly qualities possessed by such an amiable 
creature as the lady upon whose character you have been so elo- 
quently descanting — ^but I am anxious to learn the history of this 
poor summer-house." 

" Well sir, since you wish it, I will tell you — ^but, as I said before, 
it is a dreadful tale, and almost too much for my feelings when I 
turn to the subject." 

The old man, leaned for support on his long heavy stick, and 
pausing a few seconds as if to subdue his feelings, turned a hasty 
glance towards the fearful spot, and proceeded nearly as follows : 

''The young lady who took such pleasure in frequenting and 
adorning the summer-house, and on account of whose unhappy fate 
it has ever since been deserted and suffered to go to ruin, was the 
daughter of a gentleman who formerly dwelt in the hall yonder. 
She was, as I said before, a beautiful and amiable creature — blooming 
as that flower that rises in the stream — ^the idol of her parents, as 
well as the admiration of every one. Major F., a young gentleman 
who lived at a short distance, and was very intimate with her brother, 
was in the habit of paying frequent visits to the hall — I think it is 
about fifteen years since this spring. He was a fine handsome 
young man, generous and open hearted, but of a warm temper ; 
every one seemed to respect him. A deep attachment was formed 
between him and the young lady ; they appeared in age and dis- 
position so suited to each other that it was natural. This of course 
could not escape the observation of her father, who imfortunately 
disapproved of^it altogether; for you must know the Major was 
possessed of no property besides his half-pay, and money is all some 
people think of m those matters. — It is a pity, it is the cankeT of 
many a love-knot — the ruin of the happi^ess of many. Well, as I 
was sajring, her father disapproved of it so muck (for he was a stem 
man, and too proud of the dignity and wealth of his family) that he 
forbad him the house entirely, and harsh measures were used to 
induce her to hold no more correspondence with him. This, how- 
ever, did in no degree break the bond of attachihent between them, 
but rather tended to strengthen it. They often met together in the 
evening unknown to the family^ and would wander, Imked in each 
other's arms, sometimes in the wildest and most gloomy places ; but 
the summer-house was the favourite retreat on those happy occasi- 
ons. I have often observed them myself, on a calm summer evening, 
under the long dark shadows of those aged oaks, in close conversation, 
or sometimes gathering wild flowers along the banks of this little 
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stream. I could not but pity them, they were so young and beauti- 
ful, so fitted for one another. WeU, things went on in this way for 
some time, tiU their frequent interviews became known to the father, 
who in consequence kept a stricter watch upon her actions, and at 
times confined her to her room ; but still they met, though less fre- 
quently than before. Unfortunately, to crush at once all their hopes 
of happiness, the regiment ta which the Major belonged was ordered 
off to India at a very short notice. It came like a death blow upon 
the unhappy gentleman — to think that he must abandon, perhaps for 
ever, the object of his deepest affections — ^to be exiled for yeare in a 
far distant region, where all communication with her would be cut 
off. It was enough to derange his mind, or drive his feelings to 
madness. She, poor thing, was also overwhelmed with grief at the 
news; but after the first paroxysm was over, appeared to submit 
with calm resignation. It was, alas ! only apparent — the wound was 
not the less deep and fatal ; her sorrow was like one of those dead 
calms which often hang so heavily in the air, and which is the sure 
forerunner of an approaching tempest She was now observed to be 
more gloomy and reserved than before, her customary employments 
failed to engage her attention, and nothing seemed to afford her 
amusement. She shunned the conversation, and indeed the very 
presence of her friends and domestics, and occupied herself only in 
walking about the more retired parts of the garden, or sitting alone 
in her room, with her head resting motionless on her hand. Her 
friends did not apprehend any danger from this change in her man- 
ners ; they imagined it was only a transient shade upon her mind, 
which wQuld pass over in a few days; and that, as soon as the Major 
had left the countiy she would resume her usual duties and gaiety. — 
But little did they know the force of a woman's feelings, and the 
danger there is in resisting the fuU current of love. The evening 
before the day appointed for the Major's departure had now ar- 
rived. — ^It was getting rather late, and her friends were somewhat 
alarmed at not finding her returned from her usual walk in the 
garden. The footman, who had occasionally been appointed to 
watch and report her actions, was dispatched in search of her. It 
was towards the end of September — I have reason to recollect it 
perfectly well, for I had occasion that evening to pay a visit to my 
daughter who was sick. A strong breeze was stirring the leaves, and 
the sky in the west was loaded with heavy rolling masses of clouds, 
which, as they rapidly passed beneath the moon, threw upon the 
wood alternately a deep gloom or a flood of brilliancy ; and every 
thing seemed to indicate the approach of a storm, which took place 
during the night. The young man, (for I received the account from 
his own lips) proceeded in the direction of the summer-house, and 
when he reached the long walk where the winding path leads to it, 
he perceived at a short distance through the waving shmbs the forms 
of the two lovers. The long flaxen hair of the yoimg lady was loose- 
ly scattered upon her shoulders, her countenance seemed pale and 
dejected, and ner whole figure cold and motionless as a statue. The 
Major, on the contrary, looked wildly about him, except when he 
fixed his fiery eye upon her, when for a moment he seemed wrapt 
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in deep contemplation; then turning his eyes away in a hurried 
manner, his features glowing with the feelings of his heart, uttered 
something wild and incoherent, which the rustling of the wind made 
it impossible to catch. In a few seconds they moved on towards the 
summer-house; and the young man, wishing to keep himself 
unobserved, followed somy at a short distance behind. They 
entered the building, and then he could hear more distinctly 
the conversation that passed between them. " No ! ** said the Major 
with energy, " there is no hope for me — none ! Can I expect your 
stem parent will relent ? No — ^he is inexorable. You yourself 
say so. Tears, and entreaties from you can avail nothing. Des- 
tiny is against us ! If I disobey my order, I am undone — dis- 
graced ! And can I go over the wide waste of waters, into the 
burning plains of India, and leave you here drooping and wither- 
ing away, with but a faint hope of ever seeing you more." "But," she 
tremulously exclaimed, " can you doubt my constancy ? Dost thou 
imagine that thine image will ever fade ? No ! nothing can tear it 
from my soul — it is stamped there in such indelible characters that 
death alone can dissolve the impression. — ^And that will be soon; 
for how can I pass my existence apart from thee ? Thy presence 
seems the very thread on which it feebly hangs." 
" Ah ! " exclaimed he wildly, " 'tis then ti-uly said, 

** Twins bom by nature, if they part, tbey die." 

If it be so— if separation would be death to both, would it not be a 
luxury to die together undivided ? — ^to know that as no earthly power 
could separate us while living, so death shall find us linked together 
in a last fond embrace ? My love, I have learned, and indulged in 
the fond belief in my day-dreams, that there is a glorious region 
beyond the grave, where the good who truly love on earth shall 
again be indissolubly united in bliss unfading — eternal. — Yes, hea- 
ven is love. Oh ! that we were now in that happy region ! — And 
what separates us ? Only this frail bond of mortality — a chord which 
one slignt blow can snap asunder — a short pang, and all the mise- 
ries of life are cast away. Come, let us " here a sudden gust of 

wind drovsnaed the rest. There was a pause. — " I seemed," said the 
man " fixed motionless to the spot, perfectly at a loss what to do, 
whether to rush forward, or hasten back to the house and inform 
them of my fears. I instantly determined upon the latter, and had 
run but a few yards — when the report of a pistol arrested my step, 
and almost petrified me to the spot. In a moment I turned back — 
but before I had reached the fatal place, the report of another burst 
on my ear, and almost deprived me of my senses. When I entered — 
what a dreadful spectacle ! — the two lovers firmly twined in each 
others arms in the last agonies of death, and their hearts' blood (for 
the balls had penetrated their breasts) streaming in one mingled 
current. Yet a smile was settled on their countenances, as if even 
then they approved of the dreadful deed ; or, already had attained 
that happiness which earth denied them/' " The rest of my tale may 
be better imagined than described," added the old man with a trem- 
bling voice. — ^"the frantic grief of her friends, and the cloud of sorrow 
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it spread over the whole neighbourhood. It was not alone the un- 
happy fate of the young lady that interested them, but every one 
felt that he had lost a friend. Not a tearless eye could look on her 
coffin as it was lowered into the old family vault of her ancestors ; 
and flowers were profusely scattered upon the bier by the young 
females dressed in white who followed her." 

" Was the unhappy young man buried in the same tomb with 
her ? " I enauired- 

" Oh no, ner father would allow nothing of the kind. His body 
is even said to have been treated with some indignity ; for he 
imagined he had wilfully murdered his daughter. But I don't 
think so — I firmly believe it was her own free act." 

I hastily rose up, for it was getting late, thanked the old man for 
his melancholy tale, and turned away, with my mind thrilling 
with painful feelings; and could not refrain exclaiming in the 
touching lines of Pope, though I trust with christian humility, 

'* Is it in heaven a crime to love too well, 
To bear too tender or too firm a heart, 
To act a lover's or a Roman's part ? " 



THE DREAM. 

It was a calm and lovely night, 

And every star was shining bright. 

And scarce you might discern the motion 

Of any wave upon the ocean ; — 

So hush'd was all o'er earth and sea, 

The birds had ceas'd their minstrelsy ; 

The very wind in silence stirr'd. 

Nor raised a rose-leaf with its breath; 

O'er hill or valley was not heard 

The sound of lute, or wing of bird, 

T»was silence all — as deep as death. 

Such was the night — so still as this, 
When thought to every heart is bliss, — 
I wander'd forth that I might gaze 
Upon that sky where thousands blaze 
Of every bright and varied gem. 
That forms an angel's diadem. — 
Oh ! well I love each twinkling star, 
That shineth in those Heavens afar ; 
And well I love to watch the clouds 
Passing the pale moon lightly o'er. 
Like veil that for a moment shrouds. 
To leave it lovelier than before. 

And long I stood by thought enchained, 
In that still hour when silence reigned, 
Until exhausted down I sank. 
Upon a green and mossy bank. — 
Still, still, upon those glittering skies 
I fix'd my then fast closing eyes. 
And lingeringly — still there they kept 
Until at last — I slept — 1 slept; — 
And then I think 1 must have dreamed. 
Yet more like glorious vision seemed 
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The thonghti which captured erery sente 
With feeUngs so dinne — intense. 

Methought, I stood within a room 
Where all was sadness — silence — gloom; — 
For struggling with its fleeting breath, 
Lay waiting the approach of death 
A young and rery lovely child ; 
And near, with anguish almost wild, 
(Oh few there are such grief hath felt)! 
Its beautiful young mother knelt 
In maddening prayer — ^before his throne 
Who ever hears the suppliant's groan. 
To spare her darling only one. 

He sees — he pities her despair. 

Yet must deny her heart's deep prayer. — 

And oh, 'tis not for such as man 

The great Creator's deeds to scan : 

*Twas doubtless to avoid worse fate. 

He left that mother desolate. 

Yet while she prays — 'tis fled — 'tis fled, 

Her child — ^her darling child is dead ! 

I upwards gazed — its pure young soul. 

Now freed from all this world's alarm. 
Was wafting to its heavenly goal, 

Nestled witlun an angel's arm. 

And still I watched their rapid flight 
Through those pure realms so blue, so bright. 
Until Earth*s confines they had past— 
Then, thought I, they had reachM at last 
The heaven they sought; — ^yet still I gazed. 
And gloriously before them blazed 
The promised goal ; — and then they paused — 
I wonder'd whence such act was caused. 
Why on the verge of that bright land 
They resting — almost doubtful stand ! 

Then saw I, that a deep abyss 
There yawn'd between that world of bliss 
And this dim fetter'd vale of tears- 
Dark country of Man's hopes and fears ! 
And rising — lo ! — a form appear 'd. 
Which as those blessed ones it near'd, 
With hideous shape and horrid din, 
I saw it was the monster Sin. 

The angel raised her beauteous head. 
Her task to guard — the sinless dead. 
And full before those shining skies 
She fixed her bright and glorious eyes 
On that dread form ; — far flash'd the blaze 
Of that pure fearless heavenly gaze. 
Before that single glance then shrank 
The Monster — with despair he sank ; — 
But when he saw them wing their flight. 

Unharmed, unfetter'd, joyful, free. 
Far, far into those realms of light. 

Saved by their stainless purity, — 
With loud, terrific, echoing yell 
Into the burning gulph he fell. 

I mark'd that glad and shining pair. 
As gaining now the upper air. 
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With every tbreaten'd peril past 
In changeless bliss they rest at last. 
Then burst upon my raptured ear 

A soft, a thrilling heavenly strain ; — 
Oh ! all l*d give on earth tbat's dear. 

Could I but bear tbose sounds again ! — 
I caught each angel's joyful voice. 

Cheering the weary wanderers on. 
As o'er the pure soul they rejoice. 

In swelling, dying, glorious song. 
So still was all, no wind there stirred 
The words of that blest song 1 heard. 

SONO OF THE ANGELS. 

** Welcome, welcome, little stranger, 
^'Thou hast passed each earthly danger; 

" Freed from every sin and stain, 

"Thou art innocent again; 

** Welcome then to heaven above, 

"To thy great Creator's love. 

" Welcome — thou hast won the skies, 
" Far from hence all anguish flies ; 
" Here none ever weep or sigh, 
** Blessed are the young who die ; 
" Welcome, welcome then above, 
** To thy pure Redeemer's love. 

** Welcome — past yon vale of tears, 

"Mortal, banish all thy fears; 

**Thou art purified, divine — ^ 

" Immortality is thine. ^" 

" Rejoice ! thou'st nothing now to fear, 

" Angels bid thee welcome here ; 

" Welcome to these realms above, 
" For *love is Heav'n And Heav'n is love.'" 

I saw that happy infant smile, — 

And gazmg there, i thouifht the while 

On its sad mother left below : — 

Could she have seen her infant now 

Freed from each earthly grief and pain. 

She never would have wept again. 

But bless'd the blow in mercy given, 

That won her only child to heaven. — 

There came a cloud that bright scene o'er — ^ 

I gazed — but 1 could see no more; 

Some rustling leaf my slumber broke — 

I started— and 1 woke — I woke. 

I MELD A. 
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Bless'd be the art which can immortalize. 

CoWPERk 



Desire of present or future applause from our fellow creatures, com* 
monly called " Love of Fame," appears to be an inherent quality of 
the human mind. It is, at least, one of the earliest shoots put forth 
from the intellectual soil, growing rapidly through the morning 
hours of existence ; it gathers increasea size and hardihood during 
^e day, and frequently remains green and un-decayed at the close> 
when every other plant lies withering or dead. 

Into this general principle may be resolved an infinite variety of 
human motives and actions ; the gratification derivable from a cer- 
tain object of pursuit does not depend so much on its physical 
capabilities to produce individual pleasure, as on the power it pos- 
sesses of investing us with the admiration of others ; — ^the homage or 
renown received by the successful competitor is more valuable in 
his estimation, than the prize for which he has contended. 

To this love of Fame, desire of Distinction, Ambition, (whatever 
be the term employed, and of whatever character), the Imitative 
Arts owe their origin. Mankind, even in the rud^rt; state of society, 
speedily became sensible of the uncertain tenure and brevity of life ; 
and the enduring desire for *' something greater still," which exists 
variously modified in every breast, and which affords a strong pre- 
sumptive proof of our immortality, soon prompted them to invent 
means by which the memory at least of their existence might be per- 

fetuated, and their sentiments and actions conveyed to posterity, 
oetry, although their earliest and most obvious mode of expression 
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for thought and action^ could not fully supply all that waa wanting ; 
the Eye demanded gratification with the Ear, a visible representation 
of actors and events was required, the illusion was not complete 
without the actual presence of material form and colour. The first 
pictures probably consisted of rude copies or resemblances of exter- 
nal objects impressed upon the sand, the stems of trees, the human 
body, or the skins witn which it was covered ; the walls of mud 
cabins, and subsequently those of public buildings and temples were 
decorated in a sinular manner. 

Thus Painting arose, the second handmaid of history ; her first 
efforts were directed to the imperfect representation of remarkable 
events. Hence, Pictures were tne substitute for Letters, and amongst 
the early inhabitants of Asia and Mexico, the art of picture writing 
arrived at a high state of perfection, so far as correctness of outline 
and beauty of colour was concerned. It appears that the public 
records of the latter consisted of a series of hieroglyphics, painted on 
thfe walls of their principal edifices, illustrative of the deeds of their 
ancestors, which, thus perpetually beheld by the public, were design- 
ed as incentives to patriotism and virtue. 

In Egypt, the art existed in a state but little removed from its 
first elements. — ^Chiar' oscuro. Perspective, and the true principles of 
Composition, seem to have been unknown ; the outline, more or less 
incorrect, was filled up with unblended colours, and, although oc- 
casionally a figure displayed greater truth of drawing and brilliancy 
of tint than t£e rest, yet, as works of art in the legitimate sense of 
the term, the whole performance was contemptible. 

The principal figure is frequently indicated by his superior size, 
and the whole group is generally involved in the utmost confusion. 
The specimens of Egyptian Painting which have reached our times, 
are found in the cases and shrouds of mummies, and on the walls of 
their tombs. 

Six colours were employed, — ^white, black, red, blue, yellow, and 
green ; the three first earths, or more probably, metallic oxides, the 
latter vegetable preparations. The material, or ground painted on, 
was covered over, or primed with white, upon which the outline was 
drawn with black ; and lastly, tlie pure colours were applied by 
means of a gummy sc^ution, or vehicle resembling Size. Tney have 
remained to the present day, extraordinarily clear and fresh, — a cir- 
cumstance indicative of no peculiar skill or knowledge, but chiefly 
attributable to the influence of climate, and the preservative nature 
of the resinous substances employed; — ^the modem Chinese style 
may very aptly be compared to t^e ancient Egyptian. 

The low station occupied by Painting in a country which is gene- 
rally considered the Imthplace of the arts, might naturally excite 
surprise until the national peculiarities be considered. 

The genius of this singular people appears to have developed 
itself with giant strength in the very ufancy of Time, to have 
attained a certain devation, and th^i in the midst of its upward 
flight to have been suddenly arrested, and undergoi^ an indurative 
process which rendered it incapable of farther expansion or improve- 
ment throughout the lapse of centuries. 
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The GoYemment ecclesiastical and political seems to have been 
an unmitigated despotism^ uniformly hostile to the free exercise of 
the intellect ; and since it is only in the pure atmosphere of liberty 
that literature, science, and art Can heafauly flourish, it need not 
excite wonder that the Egyptians should never have passed their 
elementary principles. The institution of Caste was alone sufficient 
to destroy the aspirations of Genius ; no material superiority might 
hope to overleap that eternal barrier. Talent must have been content 
to exercise its powers upon the prescribed objects, and within certain 
limits, or have sunk at once into oblivion. 

The national taste in Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting, pre- 
sented the same general features, — simplicity, breadth, and rude 
grandeur, the latter arising from colossal magnitude of form, with- 
out reference to beauty of proportion, or grace of individual parts. 
Hence, though the effect of the whole was imposing and majestic 
from its very vastness, yet viewed in detail, it appeared inexpressive 
and unnatural. Their works excite astonishment and awe in the 
beholder, without awakening his sympathies; thejr remain eternal 
monuments of labour, patience, and mechanical skill, with the con- 
templation of which, the ideas of Genius or Imagination are rarely 
associated. 

The priesthood contained within itself all the learning of the 
times; to the service of the state religion was devoted every intellec- 
tual effort, and although it might have been supposed that this 
would have proved a source of inspiration, — ^that in tne celebration of 
its rites, the Beautiful and the True in art would have been evolved, 
yet its types, symbols, and ceremonies, derived fh)m ideas hideous 
and disgusting, being unalterably fixed, nothing further could be 
expected than the laborious representation of forms at once horrible 
and grotesque. The Egyptian mythology, unlike that of Greece, 
had little in unison with human feelings, or sympathy with external 
nature, — hence its influence on Art, which is only great as it faith- 
fully represents her lineaments, could not fail to be deeply injurious. 

The progress of Painting in Greece, and the perfejction it there at- 
tained, is a subject involved in considerable obscurity. None of their 
pictures remain, by a comparison of which with the productions of 
Modem Art their relative standard of excellence can be ascertained. 

By reference however to other arts, (the principles and Irules of 
which are to a certain extent analogous), m connection with the 
criticism of ancient writers, we shall be able more justly to estimate 
this question. It is scarcely reasonable to suppose, that the same 
people who carried Sculpture and Architecture to perfection, dis- 
playing therein a profound acquaintance with every possible com- 
bination of truth, harmony, and beauty, and whose productions 
remain inimitable models for all succeeding generations, should not 
have attained a nearly equal rank in the sister art of Painting. 
There is no doubt that in Greece it arose at the same period as 
Sculpture; yet, it is a singular fkct, that whilst the latter had nearly 
reached perfection under Phidias, the art of Painting existed in a 
comparatively rude state. So little was Design then understood, 
that the figures were arranged in formal rows, one height above ano- 
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ther in the picture ; chiar* oscuro was unknown, and only one or 
two colours were employed : — of this kind were some of the works of 
Panaenus, the brother of the great sculptor. 

The first era of Painting in Greece commences about 700 years 
B. C. The first picture on record is that of the battle of MagnetcE, 
painted by Bularchus, and purchased by Candaules, King of Lydia, 
for its weight in gold. It appears to have been merely a monogram, 
or simple outline. Previously to this period, the art is said to have 
progressed through four or five stages in as many centuries, — con- 
sisting of skiagraphy, or shadow painting, the monogram already 
mentioned, the monochromatic style, in which only one colour was 
employed, and the polychromatic, where a variety of colour, but with- 
out shading was used. The first of these, skiagraphy, is elegantly 
ascribed to an "amorous Corinthian maid," who, observing her lover's 
shadow cast by the lamp on the wall, traced its outline, and thus 
obtained his profile to console her in his absence. The Greeks, 
whose constitution was essentially poetical, have held with equal 
mental truth and beauty, that Love taught man the arts of Genius. 

The middle of the fifth century B. C., or fifty years before the 
birth of Phidias, may be termed the second era oi Painting. Apol- 
lodorus, the Athenian, invented Light and Shade ; and the art con- 
tinued slowly to improve, though left far behind by its rival. 

Zeuxis marks the commencement of the third period, the first 
half of the fourth century ; he introduced simplicity in his drawing 
and colouring, and may be said to have laid the first true principles 
of Composition. Parrhasius and Euphranor gave increased expres- 
sion and force of colouring; but all three were surpassed by 
Timanthes, the celebrated painter of the " Sacrifice of Iphigenia." 
Eupompus, Theon, Aristides of Thebes, and Pamphilus the Mace- 
donian, the master of Apelles, gave increased dignity, and the 
first perception of the Ideal. This was the Golden Age of Greece, 
immediatdy after the Persian invasion ; Philosophy, Poetry, Science 
and Art, were cultivated with a degree of zeal and success to 
which no succeeding age has attained. 

Apelles marks the commencement of the fourth, the highest era 
in Grecian Painting. He is said to have united with his own genius 
all the scattered excellences of his predecessors. From the descrip- 
tions given of his style it must have closely resembled that of 
Raphael, or more probably, of the Eclectic school. Purity of taste, 
simplicity, yet grandeur of conception, perfect symmetry of form, 
and an ineffable grace of expression, appear to have been its 
distinguishing characteristics. His celebrated Venus, for which 
300 years aft;OTwards Augustus paid one hundred talents or £20000 
sterling, was considered the masterpiece of the art, the inimitable 
representation of perfect beauty. He first gave dignity to Portrait 
painting, a branch which had hitherto excited little attention, — ^busts 
being generally preferred. 

The contemporaries and immediate successors of Apelles were 
Protogenes and Nicias, aft«r whom came Nichomachus, JEtion, 
and others, with whom the art began to decline. 

For a period of about I60yearafrom the battle of Marathon^ the Fine 
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Arts flourished with increasing splendour ; they attained their zenith 
in the time of Alexander, and at his death began slowly to descend. 

The spirit of freedom had deserted the states of Greece ; that lofty 
and daring mind, which constituted her glory, and rendered her 
the sun of surrounding nations, had become shorn of its strength, 
and was fast sinking in the lap of luxury ; refinement had degenera- 
ted into effeminacy, public morals and sentiment became enervated 
and corrupt, and public taste soon shared in the general degradation. 

So long as the elements of Moral greatness preponderated in the 
national character, so long as patriotism warmed the heart of the 
citizen, and honour was held by him dearer than wealth or power, — 
so long did the Fine Arts present the image of exalted excellence. 

The noblest incentives existed to inspire the pencil and the chisel^ 
and the national games and customs afforded the greatest facilities 
for exercise and improvement. 

From the decay therefore of public virtue may be dated the 
decline of the Fine Arts, so far as their intellectual character is con- 
cerned. Painting never became an art of so much national impor- 
tance as Sculpture, which was more publicly devoted to the celebra- 
tion of the state religion, and the conmiemoration of illustrious 
actions ; — hence it was sooner abandoned to private encouragement, 
and desultory effort. Its higher principles became absorbed in 
more showy qualities. The Truth, Grancfeur, aud Grace of Nature, 
the exquisite union of which constitutes the Ideal in art, was gra- 
dually exchanged for meretricious ornaments, and scientific parade. 
It soon became a mere embellishment of luxury, the eye, and not 
the finer emotions of the soul, being the object to which it was ad- 
dressed. It was in this respect prized by the Romans, who viewed 
in it another minister of gratification. Their villas, baths, and pub- 
lic buildings were ornamented by itinerant Greek artists, or by their 
slaves ; and although a few of the haughty i^ulers of the earth con^ 
descended to handle the pencil, they never soared above medioc- 
rity, — the art never recovered its original lofty station. 

Upon the downfall of the Roman Empire, Painting shared the 
fate of aU the liberal arts ; in the conventual cell must we look for the 
first efforts for its revival ; the works of ancient art imperceptibly 
resumed an influence on the public mind, and the early attempts in 
Painting, though barbarous in the extreme, soon assumed a more 
natural character. At length, in 1240, Cimabue, a native of Flo- 
rence, laid the foundation of the first regular system of modem art ; 
he was succeeded by Giotto Massolino, and others, until in the mid- 
dle of the fifteenth century, Massaccio threw all previous performan- 
ces into shade. About this period. Oil Painting was invented by 
Van Eyck of Bruges, and aerial perspective by Ghirlandaio ; Lionardo 
da Vinci arose, and was qmckly followed by Michael Angelo, 
Raphael, and Titian ; — .and upon these mighty names let me pause. 
To enter even briefly upon their wondrous productions would de- 
mand a space inconsistent here, and a pen far more glowing than 
my own. With their memory is associated every thing grand and 
glorious in ait, and their works will continue to excite feelings of 
reverential delight, so long as genius and it^ materials endure, 
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The character and progress of Painting in the celebrated Floren- 
tine, Roman, Venetian, Lombard, and Bologna schools, is matter of 
familiar history. The attempt of the Caracci to combine the varied 
excellences of the preceding styles into one, termed the Eclectic, was 
bold and ingenious ; their object was the Ideals and the cause of their 
failure must be attributed to the sources from whence they drew. 

The true Ideal can only be learned by direct communion with 
Nature herself; it is not a representation of any particular grace, but 
an harmonious union of the perfections of a Whole, — a combination 
to which nothing can be added, and from whence nothing can be 
removed, without violating its elementary constituents, truth and 
simplicity. Thus the copy of individual excellences could never 
give that unity of conception and expression, that mysterious and 
delightful conjunction of the loftiest with the lowliest lineaments of 
nature, which speaks at once to the judgment and to the imagina- 
tion, to the simple S^ise, and the cultivated Intellect ; an imperson- 
ation of Universal Beauty, wherein nothing commonplace or acci- 
-dental is admitted ; but yet, which glows with all the life and tanth 
of individual portraiture : — this is the Ideal, the Poetry of Art. 

The English school of Painting, of which Sir Joshua Reynolds 
may be termed the true founder, is now confessedly the first in 
Europe ; its rank compared with those of Italy is another question. 
Painting, with the other liberal arts, as before noticed, cannot de- 
velope its full powers, except where a spirit of independence and 
national pride dwells amongst the people ; — but this rule, like many 
others, admits of modification ; popular pride and enthusiasm may 
be excited by other than political circumstances, and, accordingly, 
we must look to the state religion to account for the inspiration of 
the Italian Artists. Its character was peculiarly fitted to excite and 
foster the Fine Arts, and we therefore find, that they were tasked to 
the utmost to give splendour and effect to the pubfic creed. With 
the Greek, patriotism and religion guided the chisel, or the pencil ; 
with the Italian, religion alone ; — ^the national belief was here nation- 
ality itself, and with its celebration he became identified, — painting 
was to him a religious act, a means of devotion. 

We do not possess this powerful stimulus, neither has Painting 
received that encouragement from the state, which was afforded by 
the princely house of De' Medici. An improvement in this respect 
however became visible; it is chiefly dependant upon the general 
love of the Great and the Beautiful which exists in the body of the 
people. It is therefore a powerful evidence of their high intellec- 
tual character, and ability to appreciate mental efforts, that Painting, 
thus resting for success upon their suffrages, and possessing no 
extraordinary incentives, should have attained so dignified a position. 

Spite of occasional extravagance, false theory, and the seductive 
influence of fashion or profit, (opposed to its higher principles), the 
art is steadily advancmg. Nature is the criterion by which our 
works are tested ; and there can be no reason to doubt, if we closely 
study her features, comparing our conclusion with the results of the 
antique, that we shall at lengSi arrive at perfection. 

{To he continued.} S. Smith. 
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LAST WORDS. 

BY T. J. OUSELEY. 

When the receding shore 
Of dearest home dims on the anxious sight. 

The bravest hearts deplore 
The partings of the 80ul«-the farewell blight ; 

Still Hope will peace restore, 
As midnight moumfcrs yearn for morning's light. 

The garden flow'rets die, 
Leaves fade — the rippling rivulets are still, — 

Darkness o'erspreads the sky ; 
E'en birds have ceased their sweet melodious thrill. 

Yet Spring will beautify. 
And they return — for such is Nature's will. 

These will again renew,— 
The birds their songs — the trees their leaves — the flowers 

Bloom in their rainbow hue. 
And silver streams, fed by the summer showers. 

Sing to the heavens calm blue ; 
But these are not of tM<~they are not ours / 

Ours are the dearest ties ! 
Once fled, what voice the last one can recal?^? 

In climes beyond the skies 
The Spirit soars, too purified to fall : — 

Memory alone can rise 
Upon the wings of Love — yes, that is all. 

The last, the tristful scene, 
When friends are gathered round the silent bed ; 

When SHE alone, serene. 
Smiles while their tears in agony are shed : 

Shall we not comfort glean. 
To know eternal bliss awaits the dead ? 

The kind familiar face 
Yet miss we from our own domestic hearth ; 

We mourn the vacant space. 
And all the sunshine of past joyous mirth ; 

No more can we replace 
Her own hearts loved — above all things of earth. 

The faint Last words we hear 
From the fond lips of the departed one. 

Whisper she is not here. 
Assure us that for ever she is gone ; 

Yet will we hold them dear. 
When j^mblance fades— they're left to dwell upon. 
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COME TO THE HOUSE OF MOURNING, 
BY THOS» KAGG. 

CoMS to the House of Mourning, 

Thou who art young in years, 
Come feast upon the joys of grief. 

The smiles that beam through tears ; 
For there's a chaste delight in woe, ^ 

To noisy mirth unknown ; ^' 

And all our purest bliss below 

In briny tears is sown. 

Come to the House of Mourning, 

Thou in the prime of days, 
Whose heart has felt the stings of grief. 

Amidst life's chequered ways : 
The young, the bright, the beaut'ful. 

Are vanishing away. 
And they demand a passing tear,— 

Then here thy tribute pay. 

Come to the House of Mourning, 

Thou of the hoary hair, 
Whose leaf is seared by death's keen blast. 

Whose withered trunk is bare; 
Here let thy spirit plume its wings 

For brighter worlds than this ; — 
Come sow in tears of sorrow then. 

To reap eternal bliss. 



LINES WRITTEN ON SEEING NEWARK CASTLE. 

Proud remnant of stern ages past. 
Thy warriors died — but thou dost last; 
Whilst on thy mould'ring pile I gaze. 
With silent awe, and mute amaze. 
Thou seem'st to speak, and thus to tell 
The fate of those who round thee fell. 

*' Here in a cold untimely grave 
Are laid a host of warriors brave ; 
Their country called them to the fight. 
They fell with glory crowned, in sight 
Of my proud battlements, which stand 
To mark past troubles of th6 land.*' 



W. F. 
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CAMBERLEY, 
OR CAVALIERS AND ROUNDHEADS. 

BY W. J. NORFOLK. 
Cmitinued f rem Page \\%, 



Chapter V. 

Robert disait k Clare, 
Je t'aime avec ardeur. 

Song. 
First Murderer. Ho ! who's here ? 
Brak. What wonld'st thou fellow ? 
And how caiiiM thou hither? 

Richard III. 



It will, no doubt, appear strange to the reader, to find Arundel, the stew^ 
ard to Purbeck the puritan, spoken of by the Royalists as a tool in tlieir 
service ; but so it was. The simple facts are these : — Clement Arundel 
claimed Julia Kirkdale by seniority of suitorship. He had, indeed, 
been admitted as such into the house of the old man Kirkdale, for many 
months prior to the arrival of Camberley ; but how or whence he came no 
one knew. He asked at the Barbican, one summer's day, to speak with 
Col. Hutchinson, and so ingratiated himself in his favour, that he en- 
gaged him as page. Meanwhile he let no means or artifices rest untried 
to win, from Arundel, his fair mistress. He was extremely prepossessing • 
being somewhat tall, yet noble and easy in his gait, with that bon ton so 
peculiar to a gentleman. His features were not particularly handsome, yet 
when aided by his clustering locks that hung in curls over his forehead, 
and the arch laughing smile that generally played o*er his countenance, we 
might style him good-looking ; and being an excellent player on the lute, 
he would frequently walk on the terrace singing or playing the chansons 
of the da}', as the breeze whistled among the hall and towers of the old 
castle. By various modes of intrigue, he at last fairly won the heart of 
fair Julia ; and in a short space of time Arundel was forbidden to enter 
the porch, except on business. Burning with anger and stung with re- 
venge towards a person be scarcely had exchanged one dozen words with> 
Arundel enrolled himself in the band of Royalists stationed in the town ; 
still residing in the house of Purbeck, to gain such information as would 
be favourable to the Royalists' cause, and the incarcei-ation of their 
opponents. This he did without the least suspicion, always appearing in 
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tbe^ garb of a Cavalier, and a pair of large whiskers disguising his features, 
when he entered their dwelling or place of rendezvous, so that none of 
the servants could betray him. Purbeck being, as we have before observed, 
a friend of Hutchinson's, the Cavaliers gained every information re- 
specting their schemes, through the treachery of Arundel. This was not all, 
the Royalist Whitelock had several times, in the dress of Arundel, gained 
admission to the castle, as on a commission from Purbeck ; thus gaining 
a good and ample knowledge of the fortifications, should force be requisite 
on the arrival of Charles ; for Hutchinson was of puritanic creed, and 
&voured the cause of Parliament ; therefore it was not a fallacy to suppose 
that resistance would be offered on his part. 

Camberley was, during the hours when not engaged, an inmate of the 
Warder's porch, usually spending them with la belle Julia, entering upon 
and discussing such matters as are grateful and appear noble to the ears 
of Vamant ; but alas ! fall very short of reason, when viewed in a sober 
light. He was not entirely what Julia believed him to be, it was hdr 
beauty that attracted him, her great simplicity that charmed him ; yet 
alas ! he was one of those whose thoughts may be briefly explained, — 
pour savoir n un vin est bon : il faut bien en gadter. With this view 
he strained every thought and expedient, and being naturally gay pecu- 
liarly interested the maiden. Julia, said he, during one evening's 
teUhd'tete, why droops thy head, have I spoken aught to offend thee ? If 
such be the case, tell me, for I am an entire stranger to it : I have said 
nought but what would pass current at court. 

If Frederick Camberiey, said Julia, who felt hurt at his amorous con. 
verse, has been to court and become contaminated by their mode of livings 
methinks the least he could do would be to conceal such from the eye of 
the public. 

Nay then, girl, I must clear all suspicion from my character ^ speak, 
good lute, to thy mast^'s bidding, and in thy best voice too, said Camber- 
ley, taking the lute and playing a French chanson. — 

To dwell with thee — I woald essaj 
To guide thee on the baffling way. 
That leads to fate's own empire dire. 
And quench within the burning fire. 
Lest it bj chanee should steal thee from 
Thy lover's arms, — ^thy father's home, 
I'd brave each battle scene,— the while. 
At its own terrors would I smile, 

To dwell with thee. 

To dwell with thee — one summer's day 
When Soleil sheds his fiery ray, 
Roving together in the bower, 
Nor part until the fading hour, 
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When silt's grey shadows steal aronnd, 
And circle all with their profound 
Yet sacred shroud, nor would I care 
For dukes, for earls, or King Charles' fare, 
To dwell with thee. 

To dwell with thee— my heart doth own 
That thou'rt the queen upon its throne. 
And love's own minions, laughing say, 
'* The maiden leads the youth away." 
Then be not rash, sweet one I tow 
I ne'er did kiss thy cheek but now, 
And wilt not yield unto me that ? 
I would gi?e up each worldly state 

To dwell with thee. 

This too, continued Camberley, is a song I learnt at court; doth u 
gain thy pleasure, fair Julia, or sbalt thou discard it, and send it after the 
words I have just uttered to keep company in oblivion's gulf? 

The verses have given me much pleasure, answered Julia coolly, yet it 
will be some time ere I can possibly erase the conversation I have listened 
to this evening: no Camberley, however mean you may think of Julia Kirk- 
dale, never believe that she will be guilty of forgetting the honour and 
chastity of an English maiden. 

■ Nay fair Julia, said Camberley, you do me wrong, I meant no barm, 
I was merely reciting scenes that happened at court among the roues, 
forget it all, Julia — forget it alL 

Never, said she firmly ; I may forgive you for such liberties, but to 
forget them, would be impossible. No, Frederick Camberley, you have 
this night surprised me, I never until this moment believed you capable 
of such thoughts ; I have ever listened to you en hergere, aud you have 
answered my affections thus. Oh Camberley, Camberley ! — Her heart was 
too full, she gave vent to its throbbing in a flood of tears, while Camberley, 
conscience stricken, and knowing that he had won her young heart from 
one who some day would have taken her to wife, approached her and 
said, 

Julia, sweet Julia, give not way to such grief, forget all that is past, 
compose yourself, I am still the one you supposed me to be, speak to me, 
answer me, wilt thou forgive me ? 

Freely, from my heart, replied she, raising her head in confusion, while 
the glittering tear rolled down her fair cheek ; but leave me for the present, 
1 shall be better alone. 

Camberley obeyed her, and drawing his cloak around him, disappeared 
through the gate, and plunged into the park. Confused and embarrassed, 
he scarcely knew where he strayed, but walked quickly on, and gave 
utterance to his thoughts. A noble girl for a warder's daughter, methinks. 
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and of noble senliuients, but, egad she listened me tiot out fairly, or I 
should have won the prize. 'Tis strange and vexing to be thus baffled, 
so rarely beautiful, so sylph-like and passing fair,— I spoke her closely 
though, if I were to remain here some few months, Td try to conquer 
those refined and clumsy obstacles; but should it happen, what will my 
father say when he hears of it ? Pshaw! I care not: who knows me ' 'Twas 
a good scheme of mine to send Pym forward and remain on the sick list ; 
faith, the first giant e I had of those dark eyes stole my heart, and when 
she poured forth in her tide of enthusiasm this rooming, what a soul was 
in thai eye I Go to, I yet will have her. Thus concluding, he wandered 
up the grove of trees that stood on the South West side of the park, 
ruminating o'er his intended plot, when at this moment a man sprang 
from behind the trees, and with a drawn sword confronted him. 

How now, who are you, and why this intrusion ^ said Camberley. 

To try the strength of thy anns, gallant youth, and teach thee thy duty 
to superiors, answered the stranger. 

You mistake, I know you not, expostulated Camberley, why should I 
fight with one I have not the least malice against ? Yet, since thou hast 
been so kind and condescending to give the challenge, perhaps thou wilt 
deign also to give thy name, as I fight with no stranger. 

Pshaw boy, thou dreamest, echoed the unknown ; I am known to thee> 
but as to my name, why 'twill be time enough to render that when com- 
pelled, so if thou meanest to defend thy life draw ; — he made a coup- 
(Tepee, which had not Camberley been active in stepping aside, musthave 
proved fatal, his sword not being drawn at the time ; they then crossed 
swords and commenced the combat, Camberley at the onset merely guarded 
the blows that his opponent dealt so furiously and without care ; never 
making one thrust or stroke. At length the stranger became weak through 
his excessive ardour ; Camberley saw this ; rallied on his opponent ; 
wrenched the sword from his hand, and tossing it in the air, imme- 
diately sprung and snatched the mask from his face, when to bis astonish- 
ment he beheld — Clement Arundel. — 

Arundel, said Camberley, is it thou ? Take back thy sword, although 
thou hast behaved thus basejy in attacking me : — I want not thy life, go 
and curb such revengeful feelings. Yet, mark me, if we meet again on 
the same ground, and on the same cause, expect no quarter. 

Arundel slunk cowardly away as Camberley spoke ; who watched him 
for a short time, then retraced his steps to the castle. 
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Chapter VI. 

Nor pliest thou thy flying pace 
With rivals in the mountain race, 
But danger, death, and warrior deed 
Are in thy course — speed ! Malise, speed ! 

Lady of the Lake. 



OuB readers will perhaps remember, that when Lord Newark left the 
Town HalJ, Col. Hatchinson, Purbeck, Camberley, and the populace, 
were the sole occupiers of it. It was agreed, that the powder should loe 
removed to the castle, there to be under the charge of the Col., with 
'orders not to let the King have it, even were he to solicit it himselfl This 
will no doubt appeal' singular, that a people should deny their King so 
apparently small a loan as a few barrels of powder, particularly when that 
King on receiving the crown, took the oath to protect them from all invasion 
and civil warfare ; yet the people of England had had their eyes opened by 
frequent loans; and had endured many privations, and taxes for their King. 
Now they fully determined to act for their own safety, since the soldiers 
had committed many depredations, such as robbing hen roosts, making 
sundry odd marks on the publicans' boards without having means to cause 
them to disappear, entering larders and claiming acquaintance with any 
eatables therein, getting wilfully and maliciously intoxicated, to the great 
danger of his M'ajesty's subjects, and numerous other little adventures. 
The King was daily expected to arrive in Nottingham ; and with the 
intention of fixing upon a suitable plan to save themselves from an 
arrest. Colonel Hutchinson and Purbeck now conversed in the study 
of the castle. The library was large and well filled with shelves, the 
books regularly and compactly arranged thereon, the portraits of Col. 
Hutchinson and Mrs. Hutchinson hung in opposite niches, the tapestry 
of the windows, was particularly handsome : over the fire place was painted 
a boar fight with admirable skill and taste, against which sat the Colonel 
and Purbeck. 

Friend, said Purbeck, one of our people has gained information of 
Charles Stewart's coming ; he is expected on the morrow ; what thinkest 
thou, friend, respecting the powder, will it be likely to fall into the hands 
of Pharaoh when he bideth here ? 

There is no fear to be entertained for the safety of the country's powder, 
replied Hutchinson, for even if King Charles resideth here, which I 
believe is his intention, he could not find it, I have taken care to place it 
in one of the deepest caverns in the rock. 
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I render tbee thanks friend, said Purbeck, but what sbalt thou do 
concerning thine own personal safety, for the King will be greatly incensed 
at thy being represented the leader of a faction, as my Loid Newark 
termed it ; and verily he will lay hands upon thee if thou takest not to 
flight, even as the Philistines did rush in upon and bind Sampson, when 
his hair was gone. 

I. scarcely know, answered Hutchinson ; if the castle was stocked well 
with provisions, my garrison is strong enough to hold out a long siege ; 
the difficulty lies in procuring these provisions. If that were possible, 
I would instantly write to Fairfax, and inform him of my critical situation^ 
so that he might spare a few hundred men, and some rounds of ammunition. 

Verily, friend Hutchinson, metbinks thou art a good plotlef ; said 
Purbeck, pleased with the Colonel's hint on holding out against the 
King. To the best of my judgment, if as thou sayest provisions could be 
obtained, we might hold the King in derision, and make him do penance 
for his imgodliness — but how supposing that these modes of subsistence 
failP 

Why in that case, replied Hutchinson, we must immediately betake 
ourselves to flight; for most assuredly the King will issue orders to arrest 
us as being the principal persons who refused to let his command be 
obeyed. My brother George I expect to arrive here soon, and should he 
bring fresh supplies, we may then defy him, but otherwise, we must give 
up. 

Woe is me, woe to the bouse of my fathers, the children of Israel will 
then at last fall into the hands of the enemy, said Purbeck aloud, con- 
tracting his countenance into a series of inexpressible contortions. My 
house, the house that my father so admired will fall into their polluted 
hands; they will strip it of my furniture, and cast them on the common 
heap ; they will revel in their luxury and debauchery within those walls 
that never echoed a tainted word ! Woe to the house of David, the 
Philistines are u^n us, and we know not how to avoid them, or defend 
ourselves. 

Speak not so despairingly, said Hutchinson, we know of his airival, and 
trust to profit by il as well as possible ; if you intend saving your property 
from the clutches of the soldiers, you must not hesitate one moment to 
pack whatever valuables you have, and dispatch them forthwith. 

For thy advice I thank thee, friend Hutchinson, observed Purbeck, but 
where am I to seek shelter P I have no relations near that I could confide 
in, and even were there any opportunity, I could not take them from 
my dwelling without the knowledge of the soldiers, for they are ever 
lounging about, seeking whatsoever they can gripe. 

A truce to your fears, remarked Hutchinson, be not so discouraged, 
but get instantly to pack all your portables, bring them as soon as con- 
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venience pennitSy and lodge them in my hands ; I will transmit them 
secretly to my fiither s house at Qwthorpe ; no one will for a moment, 
suspect him of having your property. 

Thank thee, said Purbeck exultingly, thou art indeed my friend, good 
Colonel, the blessings of my fathers descend upon thee ; gladly does my 
heart beat in acknowledging its thanks. Yet, fHend, if the Amalekites 
assault thee in thy strong house before Charles Stewart's arrival — 

They dare not, they have not the effirontery to make so unprincipled 
an attack, should they essay it, I will give them a warm reception ; rest 
assured ; answered the Colonel to his friend Purbeck, who looked anxiously 
in his &ce. during this colloquy. He smiled at the conclusion, leant back 
in his chair, and seemed to reflect upon the proposal. This was of brief 
duration, he arose, and taking the hand of the Colonel, said: 

Friend, I have ruminated thy godly proposals in my mind, and find I 
agree with thy sentiments, therefore will I hie home, and cast together 
whatsoever I can, lest the men of lust enter first and deprive me of them. 

Hutchinson shook him fervently by the hand, and gave him strict 
instructions, whatever he did, to do secretly, and without the knowledge 
of his servants. Purbeck nodded assent, closed the door, and left the 
castle. 

To he concluded in our next. 



TO JULIA, 

WHO COMFULINED OV BKIMO 8LIGHTBD BT HBB LOTBB. 

Ah ! Julia, could my heart forego, 
The oft reiterated vow 

That I have made to love thee ; 
I then, perhaps, might prove unkind, 
Or blot thy image from my mind, 

As though unworthy of me. 

But never can this heart of mine 
Be disunited thus from thine. 

Or disaffected prove ; 
As soon the sun might set at noon» 
Or night be darken'd by the moon, 

As I might cease to love. 

In all thy pains I'd gladly share, 
And with a sympathizing care 

Express the grief I feel ; 
And shouldst thou be by death remo?'d, 
I'll think of her I fondly lov'd, 

And love her mem'ry still. 

P. 
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MODERN METAMORPHOSES, 



RESURRECTIONIST. 



And then a' doctor's saws and whittles 
Of a' dimensions shapes an' mettles, 
A' kinds o' boxes, mags, an' bottles, 

He's sare to hae ; 
Their Latin names as fast he rattles 

As A, B, C. 

Burns. 

And why should this be thought so odd., 
Can't men have taste who cure a phthisic. 
Of poetry tho' patron god, 
Apollo patronises physic. 

Colhan. 



A LONG time ago there dwelt in the thriving town of Delphi, a very 
learned and eminent merchant named Dan Phoebus. The fame of his 
wares and wisdom had spread all over the east, and immense were the 
numbers who daily flocked to his residence to obtain the benefit of bis 
counsels, or purchase some of his commodities. He not only enjoyed 
this reputation abroad, but unlike many other wise men, he was the oracle 
of his town and neighbourhood. Few were the transactions undertaken 
without his previous advice and opinion, if a trip to a watering place, a 
wedding, a law suit, or a new novel were on the eve of accomplishment, 
he was sure to have a hand in it His shc^ or bazaar (which was also 
the Post Office) occupied one of the best situations in the market place, 
and was stored with an infinite variety of goods, to please the different 
tastes of his customers. At that time, the " division of labour and profit " 
system was not invented, and it was no unccmunon thing for an individual 
to adopt five or six different characters and prdessions, with singular 
advantage to himself. 

The royal arms, " an eagle and thunderbolt," were beautifully painted 
on a large sign over the door> denoting the patronage of his imperial 
majesty Jupiter; the said arms, likewise graced the label of every package 
sent from the establishment. Leaf and Morrison s Repositaries were 
mere hucksters* stalls compared to his '* Emporium ;** and the Admirable 
Crichton, and Lord Brougham, were complete humbugs placed beside 
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tkU Tariously accomplished shopkeeper. He dealt in jewelery, cutlery, 
and caMa9t goods ; one side of his show room displayed a goodly range 
of party (solo^rcd hottles, painted with hieroglyphic characters, containing 
sundry medicfu^ents for the disorders of the human frame, several of which 
remedies, had received the sanction of '' letters patent." To attract the 
attention of the ladies, he kept a well selected circulating lihrary, and 
displayed his exquisite hyhloean perfumery and essences, emhroidered 
zones, gold bodkins, rouge and pearl powder. Of him Diana purchased 
her best bows and shooting buskins ; and he was originally zone maker 
to the liady Venus, but having unfortunately betrayed to Vulcan the 
contents of a few letters left at his office for the gallant guardsman Cap- 
tain Mars, with whom her ladyship fell in love during a gipsey party to 
Mount Pindus, he had fallen into disgrace, and lost her custom. However, 
as he still kept the patterns, he supplied to others the article as before. 

He also sold flutes, lyre strings, music paper, and ^olian harps, drawing 
tablets, colours, and pocket mirrors ; — ^the Delphian dandies purchased of 
him wfilkiug canes, toothpicks, ninepins, and boxing gloves ; but to them, 
the greatest attraction consisted in his i^leudid marble fountain in the 
centre of the shop, producing the " Patent incomprehensible, everfizzing, 
hippocrene water," patronised by the most distinguished Olympian nobility. 

Of this superdiidne fluid, he usually sold a prodigious quantity every 
evening; but especially at the full of tlie moon, might be seen seated on 
the tripods in his shop, a crowd of the most distinguished wits and literati 
of the place eagerly imbibing the miraculous liquor, under the influence 
of which, with vests thrown opeu, horrent hair, corrugated brows, and 
firo flashing optics, they rushed forth to solitude fearfully muttering. 

The feats they performed whilst in this delightful state, were beheld 
with i^found admiration by the mobility who could not afibrd to indulge 
in this exqubite luxury. Some individuals there were, it is true, amongst 
the higher orders who ridiculed this celestial beverage, and old Commo- 
dore Neptune who lived on half-pay, but was any thing, save a '' teeto- 
taller " (preferring his nightly glass of Lethe grog and pipe of brimstone 
with brother Pluto) called it ** mere moonshine, fit only for women and 
children ;" but this was prejudice and want of judgment. 

The worthy proprietor, as before noticed, enjoyed universal patronage, 
— r-he was agent to the " Sun Fire and Light insurance office," and it being 
the only thing of the kind in the country, he netted from the annual 
policies a considerable sum. His premises being very extensive, one 
Doctor Esculapius, a young and enterprizing medical practitioner, rented 
his first floor, and the fact was announced to the public by an elegantly 
engraved brass plate on the hall door, with a'' night bell " and " surgery " 
contiguous; vrpiht projecting in front of his bedroom window, a gilt 
pestle and morter, and a long pole in diagonal red and white livery, 
2a 
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additionally testified his calling. Doctors in those days had not leasttt 
to dissect '' the profession " into so many distinct branches as at present, 
the physician knew how to cut off a leg, or receive a fee for a few lines of 
" Advice " with equal grace and expedition ; and accordingly. Doctor 
Esculapius wrote prescriptions, or bled his patients, as the case required, 
to admiration. His drugs were supplied from the shop, and this practice 
gave him a double interest in the eyes of his landlord, whose profits rose 
in proporiion. 

Besides these sources of revenue, Dan Phoebus had occupations, which 
not only displayed the extent of his genius, but added considerably to his 
gains. He was President of a Glee Club, and Chairman of a society which 
met at his house occasionally to talk upon abstmse and difficult questions, 
where it discovered certain rules whereby a person might satisfy himself 
whether black was white, or white was black, without having recourse to the 
common and vulgar evidence of his senses. This was called " Logic, or the 
Art of Reasoning,*' from whence the modem expression "loggerheads" may 
possibly be derived. By thb art, one Epimenides convinced the company, 
that he was never so great a liar, as whilst speaking the truth ; many 
others distinguished themselves in a similar ingenious manner. 

For the eminent services Dan Phoebus rendered in the above capacities, 
he had already received more than one elegant silver amphora or punch- 
bowl, which stood on the side board in his dining-room. He was skilled 
in most athletic exercises, could fence, ride the high horse, throw the 
hatchet, and draw the long bow to perfection, he had a good voice, and 
was remarkably long winded, especially in his anecdotes; and these 
excellent qualities strongly recommended him to the notice of the Misses 
Musse who kept a genteel Boarding school and Finishing establishment at 
a delightful retreat a short distance from town. To them he supplied 
papyrus, writing reeds, and the best japan atramentnm ; and by them 
he was engaged to teach calisthenics, singing, and recitation to the 
young ladies; accordingly, twice a week might he be seen (his pitchpipe 
in his pocket, and lyre case strapped before him) pleasantly trotting his 
cob Pegasus up to Mount Parnassus. 

His labours soon effected great improvement in the deportment, car- 
riage and accomplishments of his pupils; they all loved him dearly, 
evincing their attachment by all those interesting little attentions and 
presents which are usual in such cases; they presented him bouquets, 
and playfully twined garlands around his flowing locks. — The exemplary 
governesses themselves, in fact, shared in this sentiment of regard, and 
there is considerable probability, had he been inclined to change his state 
and popped the question to any one of them, he would easily have induced 
one of them to become Mrs. Phoebus. 

I grieve to say, however, that his intentions in this respect were not 
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yhaA $xe termed " honourable/' and that he flirted most abominably with 
them all. Even in that remote age as in the present the gentlemen 
wefe too apt to trifle with the virgin feelings of the other sex, and the 
ladies were occasionally too much devoted to the art of man-catching. — 
Many of the nymphs whom Phoebus during the palmy days of youth 
deceived, were compelled from the state of their health to take the bene- 
fit of the Styx waters, but in justice to him I must state that cruelty, in- 
gratitude, and inconstancy, were the only blemishes in a character other- 
wise perfect. The scholars educated at Mount Parnassus in general 
*' went off " remarkably well, and obtained great eclat in the fashionable 
world, — the fate of one young lady however demands the passing tribute 
of a philosophic sigh. — Verging on her thirtieth year, and witnessing the 
weddings of all her juvenile acquaintance, without having once received 
the shadow of a proposal for her own fair hand, she became smitten by 
the charms of a professional gentleman, who had recently supplied her 
with a new incisor. After many struggles with her native modesty, she, 
at length, blushingly confessed the " soft impeachment ;" but the dentist's 
r^ly proved so cutting to her feelings, that, in a temporary paroxysm of 
heartache. Miss Sappho took a jump from the chain pier into the sea, and 
buried her woes in salt water, after leaving a most passionate farewell 
episde for the terro-metallic hearted operator. 

During these half weekly visits to the seminary on Mount Parnassus, 
the business of the shop was necessarily left to the almost complete 
management of Master Mercury. He was a natural son of Jupiter, who 
from motives of delicacy to Madam Juno, had sent him from home to 
learn the drug business. This young gentleman was what is termed '* a 
bright youth ;" his parts were amazingly quick, and it was thought by 
many, that in spite of his present extreme volatility and restlessness, his 
character indicated considerable weight and solidity. He was a great 
^vourite with old Sibyl the housekeeper, who, although he played her 
many a slippery trick, predicted great things of him. I cannot say 
that he deserved much praise for his acuteness, since it was chiefly dis- 
played in mischief; he delighted in gathering around him others as idle 
as himself, whom he diverted with many a prank, and whose leader he 
became in diverse frolics. His honesty was more than questionable, not 
only his master, but the customers suffered from his ingenious contri- 
vances, — their pocket handkerchiefs, gloves, and purses, by some strange 
method, were silently extracted from their possession into his own ; ^a 
melancholy event, however, put an end to these amusements. 

Doctor Esculapius (who to his own discredit and the regret of his 
patients and best friends, soon became inordinately attached to young 
Mercury,) finding the time hang somewhat heavily on his hands during 
a (lisagreeably healthy season, was seized with a sudden passion for the 
study of Anatomy. His last patient had gone off rather abruptly, in con- 
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sequence of Master Mercury mistaking the " Auti-^ry Rot " for ihe- 
"Anti-Dyspeptic mixture '* bottle^ thereby di^)en8ing a corrosive instead of 
a corrective medicine. , Here let me pay a just tribute to the inventittf 
genius and chemical skill of this young gentleman ; let not the claims even of 
an apprentice be forgotten. To him, unquestionably, belongs the discovety 
of the celebrated '* timber physic/' for which in after years, Kyan (reaping 
like many other great phDosophers the profit of his predecessor s labours) 
obtained a patent. 

The bark and wood medicine proved fatal to the fleshly con8tituti<»i 
upon which it was applied, and the Doctor finding his practice thus cut 
short on the living, resolved in the true ardour of science, to continue it 
on the dead subject. 

The two friends one fine afternoon, in the absence of Phcebos, were 
seated In a contemplative attitude on the shop counter, their hands deeply 
buried in their breeches pockets, and heels dangling in front of the panels 
for the convenience of making thereon the notes of admiration, or the 
pauses in the discourse; a strong glass of negus stood between them. 

" Mercury, my boy," exclaimed the physician, ** it*8 desperate dull 
sitting at home all day waiting for patients." 

" So it is, by Jupiter," elegantly responded his companion, " and if it wasn't 
for my agreeable society, you'd be as hyppish and bilious as Juno herself." 

'' Doubtless, my blithe Bluepil, I should, I owe you much, but even you 
sometimes fail to banish the blues, could I but discover the specific for 
them, it were worth something ; a panacea for these horrid vapours, or as 
we used to say at college, the tedium vit^" 

" I was never very clever at the classics, (further than a little doctor's 
Latin, which is useful for the shop labels) therefore don't overwhelm liie 
with learning," replied Mercury, taking up the tumbler and giving an 
exquisite grin before he diminished its contents ; " but as for your com- 
plaint, there is a medicine that answers very well in most cases, what 
d'ye think of a good dose of aqua vitse ?" 

'' Spiritus vinosus ? Ex vino affatim hausto, con calescit omne corpus, 
rubescit facies, hilarescit frons,^— which nseans, my dear Mercury, thatit^ 
capital physic for both mind and body ; I take it myself, though I never 
prescribe it for my patients." 

" And why, O Esculapius ?" 

'* Mehercle, they'd recover before half my skill was shown, and then 
think nothing of the doctor." 

" Whereas by bringing them almost to the grave, you give greater 
relish fur life, and make them additionally grateful that they were tkot 
killed outright, I suppose P" 

" Verissime, you speak like an oracle ; but talking of graves, reminds 
me of an mteresxing subject which, if we can get it, may usefully occupy 
our attention till there's a little more sickness." 
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" Itl be a short subject theii« if its to last only till that time.*' 
'* When I walked the hospitals in Egypt," coi^nued the doctor^ ** we 
had no difficulty in procuring them, there was a regular system established, 
and the students were all up to it ; but here it will be rather a delicate 
undertaking." 

'* Well, IVe heard that the fellows at the M emphian University, are a 
prime set, and would take eren Apis himself by the horns if he baulked 
their humour; but, pray what was this interesting occupation, surely you 
did'nt bleed, blister, or physic one another ?** 

" No, no, indeed, qui vivit medice, vivit misere, uft followed the 
materia medica of Bacchus only, tho* the priests would have bled our 
pockets pretty freely, had they caught us in these doings." 

" But what, O Esculapius, was this delightfully mysterious business P" 
*' Hush, my friend, it was—it was,— BODF SJSTATCHING Hr 

* * * in pursuance of which plan, when Nox had closed 
mother earth s black velvet bed curtains, Esculapius and Mercury having 
previously procured the needful implements, proceeded stealthily to the 
cemetry, a short distance from the town. They soon discovered the rest- 
ing place of their late patient, and speedily set to work at the task of 
unburying the defunct. Now it so happened, that the Blacksmith was 
that night working overhours, having engaged to finish a splendid set of 
fire irons, ordered by Jupiter as a birthday present for his consort He 
had closed the smithy window and door, blown up his fire, and was busily 
employed with his men forging, hammering, and polishing the aforesaid 
set ; meantime, to solace their labours, and " startle the dull night," diey 
sang, or chanted, the following classical ditty. 

Air — Vulcam*8 Cam, 

Near Etna's shades, four jolly blades, 
Great VakaB and his clinkers, 
Theirforge within, keep up a din 
Like forty thousand tinkers. 

Hammer away my giant boys, 

The stithy rings with a merry voice, 

In fire and smoke we sing the joys 

Of the one eyed sons of thunder. 
The one eyed sons of thunder, 
The one eyed sons of thunder, 

There is none can make a bit of a noise, 

Like the one eyed sons of thunder, 

'Sqnire Jovey lives in a splendid style, 
He keeps a crowd of footmen, 
But when they've done, they've not the fun 
Of the merry one eyed sootmen. 
Then hanmier away my giant boys, &c 
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Bold Man's chaps in feathered caps 
March on to death and glory, 
With life in hand we'd rather stand, 
Than die to live in story. 

So hammer away my giant boys, &c. 

Old Neptune's crew the waters blue 
Condemned to sail and sulk on, 
in breeze and storm, wish they'd the warm 
Snug cabin oif great Vulcan. 
Then hammer away my giant boys, &c. 

'^Hdlo! hello! hello; (a loud knocking without) hello! hel — ^lo ! ! 
I say!" 

" 'Phemus, ye blinkin brute oppen th* door, don't ye hear its th' 
Gov nor," shouted Vulcan. 

The Ulyssestfi victim strode forth, undid the fastenings, and Jupiter 
stepped in ; he bowed condescendingly to the strikers, acknowledged with 
a smile the sledgehammer nod of the monarch of iron, and took a seat on 
an unoccupied anvil, after it had been duly dusted by the latter 's leathern 
frontispiece. 

Vulcan blew up first his fire and then his firemen^ who stood staring 
in astonishment at the majesty of their visitor^ — and having thus set 
things agoing again, he stuck his knuckles in his ribs and uttered an 
emphatic " Well ! how's th* Missis ? " 

" So, so, I am sorry to say ; the cares of the state are too much for 
ber nerves, Im afraid; she's been complaining some time." 

Vulcan was a knowing hand, and a horse doctor to boot, he replied ; 

" Hy, hy, overwork 'd depend on't, send her to grass^ and mind the 
state yerself rayther more ; old Goody Fame (th' uxter woman as calls 
here most weeks) did s&y J\mo*d to do all th' biz'niss in court while 
Jupiter went a courtin." 

" Goody Fame's an abominable liar, and if ever she tramps by Olym- 
pus 111 commit her for contempt," answered royalty in great wrath, 
'* that's the curse of greatness^ every impertinent mortal presmnes to pry 
into our affairs." 

" Rayther unpleasant, as Proserpine said afore she got used to th* 
smell o' brimstone." 

" And how is your good lady, the fairy of the forge, the handsome, 
charming Mrs. Venus ? " 

It was now Vulcan's turn to redden, he gave a hearty kick at something 
on the floor, and said with stem deliberation, 

*' I'll tell you what it is Gov'nor, handsome is as handsome does; she's 
a sight too cbarmin for my comfort, but if ever I catches that dandy 
Captin Mars, or any other gallivantin rascal here agin. 111 mark 'em, 
depend on't; 111 let 'em into th' secret o' Free Masonry, by Styx will I." 
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Jupiter chuckled and winked at tbfe strikers^ and bis attention being 
then attracted by a curious new piece of macbinery, be inquired its name 
and use. 

" It's a new consam, call'd 'Tbe Patent Life Escape, or th* Drunken 
Driver's Defence/ answered Vulcan, ordered for Phoebus s Light Day 
Coach, consequence o' th* baxi'dent." 

*' What accident ? " demanded bis majesty. 

"Why ye see, this ere coach runs ivery momin from th' Hawrura hotel j 
t'other day the reglar jarvey not commin to time his cad Phaeton, a flash 
young chap, jump'd on th' box and started without axing the proper-riotor. 
Well, a nice mess he made on't, th* tits is thoro' bred, and hadn't bin ten 
minnits on th' road afore they s'spected who'd got the ribb'ns, goin 
down th' first hill, no drag on, shy'd at summut i'th mist and bolted like 
lightnin, oonsiquence was, coach went over a water cart and upset directly, 
passingers 'scaped wi' a few bruises, posted rest o' th* journey. — Phoebus 
discharged both cad and coachman, th* one for drivin, t'other for not 
drivin, and now I've heerd he's agoin to drive hisself." 

" But the Life Escape ? " 

" Why it's an invention to prevent th' coach goin over, or if it does 
upset it's sure to find its legs agin like a cat." 

" Well, that's clever." 

" Oliver, it's amazin ; why Phoebus says if it goes over twenty times 
a day th' passingers 'ud know nothin about it." 

Vulcan now heaved a mighty bar of blazing metal from the forge, and 
resumed with redoubled energy his labours. Each grim giant sturdily 
stepped out, whirled aloft like a reed his ponderous hammer, and as in 
measured cadence descended the thundering strokes, a cloud of flashing 
light filled the smithy. Swift and swifter fell the blows, thick and thicker 
flew the fiery shower, whilst each massy muscle swelled with the tre- 
mendous strain ; gradually the strokes became less frequent, a few short 
heavy thuds followed, rapid touches from the master's hand completed 
the task, and the obdurate iron was fashioned to his will. 

After chatting a while longer, (the fire irons being at length finished), 
Jupiter received the domestic weapons, and after bidding the blacksmith 
'' Good night," took up his hat and proceeded homewards, using the 
poker as a walking stick. 

I cannot precisely determine the reason which led him to take Delphi 
in his route, but it so happened that he arrived in its neighbourhood at 
that particular conjuncture when the Doctor and the Apprentice had nearly 
finished their labours. — Although a bitter cold night, Esculapiiis was 
stripped to his vest, whilst the perspiration pouring from his brows, 
evidenced the vigour of his exertions. Resting a moment on his spade, 
he indulged in scientific anticipations; a glow of surgical joy, such as 
Doctors alone can know, thrilled his bosom, as in reverie he beheld his 
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professional prize. His deep desire to unfold the mysteries of the 
" human form divine," was about to be gratified,*-- 
" Alas ! regardless of their doom," 

The doctors spend the day 

In sending those unto the tomb 

By night they fetch away. 

" Mercury, my dear fellow, shew the glim, surely I'm almost down to the 
wood f " Mercury obeyed, but well had it been for the Doctor had his direc- 
tions been disobeyed, for it was that fatal glimmer which caught the attention 
of Jupiter, and betrayed to his offended eyes the guilty Resurrectionist. 

His crime was one which it could not be supposed would be patiently 
endured, and Master Mercury no sooner beheld the clouded countenance 
of his majesty, than instantly sensible to the approaching storm, he dropped 
the lanthom and slunk behind a neighbouring tombstone. — Whizz came 
the avenging poker, and crash went the bare pate of iEsculapius, who 
(unconscious of the lights disappearance) had just popped it inquiringly 
out of the hole in which he had been digging, when he was untimely 
laid in his ready-made grave. — Thus perished in the prime of corporeal and 
intellectual vigour a man to whose ardour in the pursuit of science his 
successors are so deeply indebted. — He was the first distinguished victim 
in that path upon which others, happily undeterred by his fate, have suc- 
cessfully entered. — If fi'om a fastidious niceness ^e disapprove the parti- 
cular mode by which (scorning the more tedious authorized means) he en- 
deavoured to acquire additional skill, surely the motive may communi- 
cate to our breasts a thrill of mitigation. — Let us, therefore, with the can- 
dour of true philosophy cast the mantle of Pity over the failings of Physic. 

Master Mercury ran home with lightning speed and tremblingly 
ensconced himself under the barometer. — The next morning when Dan 
Phoebus awakened and discovered what had taken place, he was in a great 
heat at the loss of his lodger and the profit of his custom. — His cheeks 
glowed with such fury that his whiskers began to smoke, and would pro- 
bably have taken fire had not his valet Eolus gradually cooled Tiis rage. — 
However, he determined to get rid of young Mercury, lo whose evil 
councils he attributed the fatal event. 

'* Fly, * said he, *' evaporate, nor let me ever see ihee again." The 
latter finding the place too hot to hold him, rose, took his leave. — 
(Phoebus flinging his indentures after him) and went off to his father. 

His majesty (who, when the youth arrived, was preparing for a morn- 
ing drive with Miss Minerva to his country house on Mount Ida) was 
exceedingly displeased with the whole business, and sent down his son 
in deep disgrace to the kitchen, where the cook told him to assist 
the scullion, and where for the present I shall leave him sedulously 
polishing one of Madam Juno's best looking-glasses. 

LusTAR Caustic. 
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MY EARLY YEARS. 

(translated from the FRENCH OF VICTOR HVOo) 



Oh youth ! sweeft spring of life ! 

Ye letters of my early years, my innocence and love, . 

Once more I gaze upon your lines, and past emotions prove — 

Ye on my knees I view ! 
Permit me for a single day to be as I was then. 
And let me hide — aye hide myself— the idolised of men, 

To weep again with you. 

I tlien was eighteen years of age, and full of happy clreama, 
While hope was gaily singing, life had no delusive^eams ; 

A star shone o'er my way 1 
I was a god to thee my love, whose name lies in ray heart — 
A child — before whose gaze, alasl the man who takes his part 

Blushes almost to-day. 

Oh time of reverie, truth and grace ! 
To watch each night to see that face ! 

To kiss a glove thrown there ! — 
To have life, glory, power and love — 
' Be pure —be gay — each pleasure prove 

And think all life as fair! 

Forget! forget! when youth decays, 
Yields to the wind that constant sways 

Towards the bourne of all — 
Nought rests behind — our works are vain — 
Man — erring phantom ! leaves no stain — 

No shadow on the wall. 

Nottingham. J, C. W. 



That calm and elegant satisfaction which the vulgar call melancholy, 
is the true and proper delight of men of knowledge and virtue. — The 
pleasures of ordinary people are in their passions ; but the seat of this 
delight is in the reason and understanding. Such a frame of mind raises 
that sweet enthusiasm, which wanns the imagination at the sight of every 
work of nature, and turns all round you into picture and landscape. 
2 b 
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SOPHIA MALCOMBE. 

BT R. HOPPER. ESQ. 



Towards the close of the year 1813, Sophia Malcombe, the subject of 
this history, was deprived of her only surviving parent. He had watched 
her growing years, and her gradual improvement, with the solicitude of 
a tender, but at the same time, a judicious father. Educated in the use- 
ful departments of learning, Sophia added thereto the polish of more 
refined accomplishments bestowed by masters of repute. With attractive 
manners, she united a quick perception, and more than unusual degree of 
perseverance. N"o^ wonder, therefore, that her affectionate parent beheld 
with delight, and in some degree, with virtuous pride, the mind expanding 
by the various ineans of instruction. The usual period had then arrived 
for the first introduction into society. The flower was just in its bloom 
and beauty, — it had been watched with solicitude — it had been tended 
with persevering anxiety ; and, just at the moment when the father 
might expect to behol({ the multiplication of his joys, in the com- 
pletion of so much promised* excellence, he was seized with a malignant 
fever, which, in the course of a few days, ended all his hopes — all his 
fears — and all his solicitudes. 

But a short interval had intervened for the hasty settlement of Mr. 
Malcombe's affairs. He appointed a guardian for his daughter ; made a 
distribution of some small notices of regard to his several friends ; and 
left his heiress in the possession of an ample fortune, but heiress also 
to all the dangers which an engaging person, an ample fortune, and 
a confiding heart, could unitedly confer on a female, not yet having 
completed her eighteenth year. 

We are now to trace Miss Malcombe s eventful course, with the lead- 
ing traits of her character. Arrived at an age when the heart is suscepti- 
ble and easily yields to impression ; that impression was capable of being 
most excited by a sense of superiority of character. The coui*se of 
instruction which had been received left a taste for reading, and with 
it a desire of general information, which she indulged by the perusal of 
books of a higher character than the mere novels of the day. 

Mr. Malcombe, in care for his daughter's welfare, had left as her 
guardian, the respected clergyman of the parish; and it will not be 
matter of surprise that the Rev. Mr. Woodford, after the end of his 
mournful duties, in consigning his friend and the parent of his charge to 
the silent tomb, made an offer of his house and social circle to Sophia, 
in order the better to engage her attention, and soften the bitterness of 
her sorrow. Though doomed to the loss of both her parents, she had 
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many circumstances to mitigate her aMiction. She was arrived at years 
of maturity. She had a well-stored miud, friends, society, and an inde- 
pendence as to fortune. There is, however, after all, a hittemess of feel- 
ing in the thought of heing lelt alone — without a clos^ connexion to 
shield in the hour of danger — without a friend hy the tie of consanguinity 
to advise in the moment of difficulty. To this circumstance may he 
attrihuted that susceptibility of heart, which, probably, by a wise appoint- 
ment of Providence, opens the bosom to the admission of feelings, which 
weave the web of our destiny, and decide our lot ; — it may be for con- 
tinued happiness, or for unchanging disappointment. 

By the constitution of our nature the extremes of joy and grief are 
incapable of being long supported. Time intervenes to moderate and 
mitigate their excesses. In the conversation and society of the rector's 

family at — the subject of our memoir, after a few months in 

the beginning of 1814, began to recover in some degree from the feeling 
of bitterness and sorrow which had oppressed her bosom. Spring, with 
the music of its season, in the midst of the grove, presented its charms. 
The flowers in their newly invested colours and their fresh fragrance^ 
offered attractions to the senses. Every green leaf had put on its new 
attire -^every tree was clothed with its peculiar dress; and the heart of 
man could not fail to be awakened by the exhilarating delights with which 
he was surrounded. 

Soon as ever the opportunity arrived, the rector and his fair charge 
began to mix in the society of the vale of Evesham. Standing in the 
character of a parent, he was not without some degree of anxiety as to the 
young people whom Sophia might accidentally meet with. There was 
in this respect a feeling not unmixed with concern, to which hitherto he 
had ^yeeu a stranger. It was not likely that she could pass unnoticed, 
with accomplishments both personal and mental, especially if those 
accomplishments were accompanied, as in this case, by an attractive 
fortune. A prize of this nature would be pursued by many a privateer. 
The heiress would be the toast of the neighbourhood, and the recom- 
mendations of her person and the charms of her conversation were in the 
latter end of the year the general theme of admiration. 

Among the individuals who had attracted the notice of Sophia was 
Charlton, a young man of family pretensions, and of some personal re- 
commendations. His father, as the colonel of a regiment of dragoons, 
had gone^ through the Spaniiih campaign with distinguished reputation, 
and early in life had allied himself to the daughter of a family of title in 
Worcestershire ; his son therefore had seen much of society, and enjoyed 
the best introduction. There had been a cardinal defect, however, in the 
education of Charles. His learning was more superficial than solid — 
more plausible than real. Attended to, as a matter of scholastic duty, 
but altogether destitute of that vital and energetic principle, which con- 
duces to habits of application and well directed industiy. There wanted, 
it must be admitted, that parental example, which by its wholesome in- 
fluence, is capable of imparting a desire for reading and general improve- 
ment, and to the want of this example and influence may, perhaps, in a 
great measure be attributed that absence of sttibility and application, 
which would have offered the best defence against habits of extravagance 
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and the seductive influence of dissipation. The hidden springs of aelioii 
are caj^able of misrepresentation and concealment. A rough and unat- 
iraciive exterior at times misrepresents and misleads, as to the sterling 
fjuahties and motives which reign within, and govern the heart: — while 
at other times, and alas ! not unfrequently, a plausible exterior, under 
the veil of hypocrisy, like the serpent that winds amongst flowers, con- 
ceals a malignant poison. 

Whatever advantage may possibly be derived at the Eton esta- 
blishment where he was educated, from that cleverness of address which 
is bestowed U])on its scholars, it is more than balanced by the pernici- 
ous influence which an intercourse with London imparts to the youthful 
character. As it regards Charlton, it was peculiarly unhappy, that an 
acquaintance with a branch of a Worcestershire family, gave him fre- 
quent opportunities of visiting town. By this friend he was introduced 
to one or two of the fashionable clubs. Here it was that his love for 
play was first foiined. There are some vices, which contain the elements 
of their own decay ; but with regard to the pursuits of the gamester, the 
disease unhappily diminishes not by its continuance, nor decreases by 
the effects of exhaustion. The fire is heated more than seven times, by 
the unhallowed passions which rage in the bosom. 

Having gone through the routine of scholastic business, Charlton 
made a short residence in London ; when he was introduced to society, 
entered into its gaieties and amusements — acquired new acquaintances, 
and familiarized himself with the polish of town manners. He had 
relations resident in tlie county of Worcester, and was invited to spend 
some weeks there in order to join the festivities of the season, at the close 
of the year. 1 1 is not impossible, that his friends might have some dis- 
tant intentions in his favour, with regard to Sophia Malcombe. They 
had met her in society — they were aware of her fortune — and they ad- 
mired her character. With these facts in their remembrance, it is not 
unlikely that the thought suggested itself to their minds, how desirable 
a connexion it would be to Charlton, providing he could acquire the 
attachment of an object so convenient and attractive, and in some respects 
alsa desirable to themselves. There was the family house unoccupied 
ever since the death of Mr. Malcombe. A residence there, should the 
object contemplated prove practicable, would add to the society in the 
vale. They knew, moreover, that their nephew's fortune would be but 
inconsiderable ; the Colonel having little beyond his military advance- 
ments, and a small estate settled on Mrs. Charlton by way of jointure. 

It had long been the ]»ractice of the leading families in the neighbour- 
hood to patronize a ball at Bvesham, on the commencement of a new 
year. It brought families together, and led to a social intercourse, pre- 
scribed in some degree by custom, and sanctioned also by the delightful 
exchange of mutual attentions and civilities. 

There is something peculiarly exhilarating in the view of a large 
assembly, distinguished by elegance of manners and attire. Education 
and address give a finish to the character, which vulgarity may aflfect to 
despise without being able to imitate. On this occasion the assemblage 
was large, aud the various parties in separate coteries, as the orchestra 
performed with brilliant execution the newest productions, moved here 
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and there as curiosity suggested, or as accident might determine. A 
profusion of waving plumes was in continual movement. The costly 
gems as appended loosely, but tastefully, at every moment sent forth 
their many coloured rays, and the bright eyes looked out for objects on 
which to rest with composure or with delight. 

" When music arose with its inspiring swell. 
Soft eyes looked love, to eyes that looked again, 
And all was merry as a marriage bell." 

In one quarter of the room, distinguishable by their manner and style, 
were the Woodvilles, the near relatives of Charlton ; in their suite were 
two younger ladies and Charlton himself as their Cicerone. On this 
occasion he had been more than usually attentive to his dress. His per- 
son and manners were attractive. Although young, he had seen much of 
tlie world, and availed himself of the advantages of society. There had 
been a very slight acquaintance between the Woodvilles and the Rev. Mr. 
Woodford previously. They had met a year or two before, at a friend s 
in the vale, and this acquaintance was sufficient to sustain some general 
conversation as the parties met. The younger people by these means 
were introduced. It appeared therefore only natural that Charlton 
should ask permission for the favour of dancing the two first quadrilles 
with Miss Melcombe ; but having already placed herself under engage- 
ment to a clergyman, the friend of her guardian, she could only promise 
for the two next. 

Perfectly well qualified for conversation, Charlton directed it in such a 
manner as appeared to be best adapted to make it interesting and agree- 
able. Nor was Sophia herself either disinclined or disqualified to enter 
upon such common topics as lay within the range of general notice. If 
he was on that occasion more assiduous in his attentions than usual, they . 
were still marked by that peculiar propriety and delicacy, which a 
refined taste, trained equally by sensibility and judgment would suggest. 
Miss Malcombe enjo3dng the power to appreciate manners, could not be 
altogether insensible* to die tout ensemble ;^h\c\i impressed a character 
upon his attentions. Both in the quadrille, and afterwards in the waltzes 
the graceful dancing of Sophia and her partner attracted notice and 
secured admiration ; both indeed had been trained under the direction 
of the first masters. The evening however closed— the last salutation 
was oflfered — the diflferent parties drove off in their various directions, and 
sought repose after the toils of the ball room. Yet the thoughts of many 
failed not to call up the reculleetion of features and glances, and move- 
ments on which contemplation loved to linger and dwell. Nor is it. 
necessary to conceal that Sophia Malcombe, as she laid her head on the 
pillow, carried back her thoughts to the busy, bright scene, in which she 
had so lately been engaged, and found that from her remembrance the 
person and manners of Charlton had not been entirely obliterated. 

We are arrived at the commencement of the year of Waterloo. The 
hero of that day still lives to enjoy repose after so many toils. His head 
has been covered with the blood of a hundred battles, and crowned with 
as many laurels. A few weeks after this period Mr. Woodford and 
family were invited to dine at a country residence in the neighbourhood. 
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To this party the WoodviUes were also invited. The younger branches 
of the respective families having been brought together at the new-years 
ball, they were prepared for more general conversation and with less re- 
straint. It so happened also that in taking out the party for dinner, 
there appeared no gentleman more suitable for that appointment with 
Miss Malcombe than Charlton himself. Accident thus threw a chance 
into his hands, which every feeling and motive suggested ought to be 
improved. The character of Sophia was amiable and attractive. Her 
heart was confiding and sensitive. Her manners and person were far 
above mediocrity. The bosom of Charlton could not be unmoved by the 
consciousness of so much worth and excellence. Unschooled in the 
refinements and sophistry of the world, she was unused to its conceal- 
ments and artful policy. Her affections were at that moment her own. 
They had never been hitherto much excited, or brought into action. 
The first hue on the wings of passion had never been disturbed. Love 
in all its freshness and glow was ready to be placed on an approved object. 
Situated at her side during dinner and over the dessert, Charlton turned 
the conversation to every subject qualified to inspire feeling and secure 
attention ; nor were his assiduous eflTorts entirely without success. The 
conversation tunied on the literature of the day — on the state of manners, 
social and domestic, with the notice of such incidents as belonged to the 
society in which both parties were moving, and such slight references to 
the mighty struggle so shortly to be ended, in which Great Britain and 
France at that time aroused every motive into action, and every human 
being into agency. Sustained with spirit, and embracing a multitude of 
different subjects, it was carried on and ended, with mutual satisfaction. 

The difficulties attending a first introduction having been thus sur. 
mounted, on the repeated opportunities as they presented themselves, 
Charlton sought every occasion for improving the favourable impression 
he was conscious of having made. His heart also was sensibly touched 
with the admirable manners and the various attractions presented in the 
object of his regard. He was by no means insensible to merit, or inca- 
pable of affection. His failings and vices were in a great degree the 
result either of a faulty education, or of the imhappy associations into 
which he had been thrown, during his residence in town. They were 
also of that nature to. admit of concealment. When away from his asso- 
ciates, and among his relatives in the retirement of the counirj', his 
occupations were chiefly of a literary character. The opportunities for 
meeting Sophia Malcombe returned with the general intercourse of the 
neighbourhood, and a short time afterwards an invitation from the Wood- 
viUes was accepted, when a favourable opportunity was presented for 
making known more intelligibly than heretofore the nature of Charlton's 
attentions, and of earnestly soliciting for them a favourable interpreta- 
tion. The communication was made with proper delicacy, and although 
received apparently with astonishment, yet the easy familiarity which had 
for some time previously existed between the parties, would have rendered 
such a communication by no means a matter of surprize to those who 
are initiated in the mysteries of such proceedings. It is pretty generally 
understood, and it is for the most part in conformity with established 
usage, that whatever may have been the language of the eye, or the feel- 
ings of the heart, — in the first instance a positive refusal is to be inflicted. 
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The attentions alhided to had not been unnoticed by the vigilant and 
careful observation of Mr* Woodford. With that kindness and sincerity 
which always distinguished his character, on their return from the visit to 
Grove Dale, the residence of the Woodvilles, he asked Sophia the favour 
of a conversation with her on the succeeding morning in the library. 
As fer as recollection serves, the following was the purport of his re- 
marks : — 

" My dear Sophia, standing in the character of both guardian and 
friend, it is in the latter character alone that I ask permission to speak 
with you, on a matter chiefly interesting to yourself. With a less share of 
attention than that which results from the long continued regard enter- 
tained for your esteemed father, and latterly transferred to yourself, I must 
have observed with anxiety the marked attention of our neighbour Charl- 
ton. Arrived at an age, and possessing qualifications for aiding in the 
decision which you will be called upon to make, it will be my duty to 
place before you only such facts as may be proper in the situation in 
which I stand ; and then, with a prayer addressed to our heavenly Father, 
the disposer of all events, I must leave the matter to be directed by His 
unerring wisdom ; which I shall never fail to implore on your behalf. 
I need not dwell long on the consideration of property, however much 
this may be made an object of importance with the greater part of society ; 
but it must not be concealed that the Colonel has no opportunities of 
realizing any considerable amount of wealth. It will be my duty at all 
events to take such precautions for securing the chief amount of your own, 
as to provide against the danger of untoward contingenciea. But there 
is a far more absorbing topic than wealth ! J refer particularly to the 
real disposition and character of Charles himself. Educated in the 
neighbourhood of London, and exposed to the gaiety of town life, in his 
intercourse also with associates of rank, who were standing in the charac- 
ter of both friends and relatives, many were the dangers to which he was 
unavoidably liable. The education which under his peculiar circum- 
stances was given, has been rather superficial than solid — more directed 
to display than to internal qualifications — more influential on the man- 
ners, than on the mind. Nor ought it to be omitted that an admission 
into the family at Grove Dale will be attended with an establishment of 
some extent ; and that the resources of the expenditure must, for the most 
part be supplied from your own fortune. But the considerations which pre- 
sent themselves with most urgency on my mind are th^ following, — 
Do you really believe that Charlton is disposed to domestic society ? 
His aflections, it may be, at this moment, are your own — but can we 
implicitly rely on their permanency P Will the attractions of society, 
Mid especially in a far less retired circle than that in which we move in 
this vaJe, fail to draw him from yourself ? Can we expect that having 
known so much of what is termed life, he will have firmness of resolve 
to reject its attractions, and to resist the fascinations which hurry into the 
vortex of dissipation ? You will but too readily perceive the way in 
which my forebodings lead me to answer these questions, but I may still 
indulge a hope that Charlton's mind is not at present unalterably fixed. 
I trust that the good sense and attractive amiableness of your own charac- 
ter may be sufficient, to exercise a calm and suasive influence over his 
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judgment and feelings; disposing them to the perfect harmony and 
delightful intercourse of domestic happiness. There is, however, my 
dear Sophia, in the situation in which I stand, one request which I . feel 
it my duty to make. Your attachment — it may be so called, cannot be 
of very long duration. I have great reliance upon your judgment and 
good teeling. You are aware of the duties and responsibilities which 
accompany an engagement of the nature alluded to. I have, therefore, 
under the circumstances, to entreat, that at my earnest request you will 
allow a space of six months to intervene, for the purpose of calm reflec- 
tion. This interval will secure a deliberate review of the whole matter ; 
and in that period a tranquillized state of feeling, and especially, if advice 
and direction be sought from above, will enable you to decide with less 
haste and far more satisfaction." 

A consciousness that the advice offeied was the result of disinterested 
regard, awakened a feeling of deep and heartfelt gratitude. Whatever 
the bosom might suggest, the judgment of Sophia immediately assented. 
** The advice you have offered, sir, is not only exceedingly kind, but 
exceedingly judicious — ^it is equally my duty and my interest to obey ! " 
Indeed at that moment her affections were not irretrievably fixed. Sophia, 
it is true, had been struck forcibly with the conversation and manners of 
Charlton ; and she was capable of appreciating their character correctly. 
A comprehensive mind trained by application, hiad imparted a correct 
tasl«. It is probable, however, that she was most assailable in that quar- 
ter, which arises from too great susceptibility of feeling. Good and gen- 
tle and honest of purpose herself, she was deeply sensible of the attention 
bestowed. The affectionate regard therefore which she received, not only 
when visiting at Grove Dale, but upon all opportunities of intercourse 
with the Woodvilles, could not fail to make a deep impression. Nor is 
it unlikely, that the youthful mind might in some degree be dazzled 
by the splendour and elegance of that establishment. There were never- 
theless in this interval many moments of intense anxiety. How often 
did Sophia when the head was laid on her pillow — how often did she look 
at the step then held under consideration with a trembling heart ! How 
often did she repeat the questions — " Can he be false and insensible to 
so much regard ? Would it he possible to requite these feelings, and 
the bestowments accompanying them with neglect ? Surely were I to 
allow these restrained auctions their free course and movement, gi*ati- 
tude and respect could not fail in the sequel to secure love and regard !" 

Month after month proceeded. Time heeds not the concerns of 
mortals. The stream moves on to be lost in the ocean, and generations 
perish as it moves — and moves^ — onwards to— Etermty. During the 
interval to which we have been adverting, Charlton himself had been the 
subject of deep and overwhelming anxiety. The possibility of losing so 
lovely an object, and with so many recommendations, pressed heavily 
on his spirits- During the latter part of the period dluded to, it had 
affected his general health so materially, that his relations began to enter- 
tain serious apprehensions in regard to it. These they did not omit to 
explain in the proper quarter on every favourable opportunity, and to- 
wards the termination of the prescribed time it was represented as being 
an act of the utmost tenderness required by justice itself, to release his 
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mind froiiar that agonizing state of uncertainty under which it laboured — 
on that event indeed it was represented that his existence depended. 
Many had been the struggles made by Sophia^ to release herself from 
the bonds of attachment with which she was invested. They were how- 
ever predestined, it might appear, to hold her within their grasp. At 
length, after some time, an interview between the parties was arranged ; 
ostensibly with the view of bringing the matter to a final decision, but 
covertly, no doubt, with a desire to place the intercouree on the old foot- 
ing, and to establish the attachment with a prospect of ultimate success. 

A material alteration was instantly evident in the appearance of Charl- 
ton. Worn down with anxiety, his countenance betrayed the internal 
workings of his heart. To him indeed every thing depended on the 
att£unment of his desires. It is highly probable that the marks of sorrow 
so evident in his altered complexion and changed appearance, had the 
eiOTect of exciting that tenderness of sympathy which almost approached 
to a failing, in the character of Sophia. The most favourable interpreta- 
tion of the indications just alluded to, was natural, and perhaps unavoid- 
able, under the existing attachment, which had, in point of fact, never 
been obliterated. Some doubts however still remained — ^some fears there 
were yet unsubdued ; but a promise being obtained for another interview, 
on that occasion so judicious an appeal was inade to the influence of 
kindness and consideration, by the undeniable evideiice of sufferings 
which had been inflicted and endured — that ultimately the adventure 
was with purpose of heart decided, and the whole amount of earthly 
happiness embarked in one frail vessel. 

The ingenuousness which pervaded her mind, induced Sophia very 
shortly to announce to her guardian that, in conformity with his desires, 
she had taken the prescribed time for the consideration which had been 
recommended, but that her affection remained unsubdued. Might she, 
therefore, it was added, under such circumstances, entreat his kind appro- 
bation, so necessary to her composure of mind, and the Uiore so as his 
experience and knowledge would suggest all the needful precautions, to 
which allusion had been made on a former occasion. An assurance to 
that effect having been given, there remained in the faithful discharge of 
duty apparently no more to be done than to recommend Sophia to the 
care of a superior and more powerful Guardian. 

A decision having thus been finally come to, the latter part of the year 
1816 was engaged in due preparation for the approaching marriage. It 
is well known how much the female heart enters into this fascinating 
ostentation. Many artistes are to be called into requisition in town and 
country, for the selection and preparation of fabrics and hues con- 
formable with the authority of taste and fashion. The inhabitants of 
the whole vale of Evesham were, either directly or indirectly, made 
acquainted with the approaching event, and many were the aspirations 
which in secret were put up in favour of the beloved and admired Sophia, 
many the fears and solicitudes in exercise on her behalf — many the tears 
which bedewed the cheeks of her numerous friends. During the prescribed 
interval alluded to, the plains of Waterloo had been moistened with the 
blood of thousands, and thousands of brave men. The hero and idol of 
France was driven to his last resource. His destiny was hanging on the 
2 c 
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cast of a die. The brave Wellington, reposing on the untired fortitude 
of his troops in their encampments, waited for the last, but the precise 
and eventful moment, when the hero of France was covered with irre- 
mediable ruin. This victory led to the possession of Paris, and shortly 
afterwards Colonel Charlton, who in that engagement nobly fought at 
the head of his brave cavalry, obtained permission to visit England, in 
order to be present at the approaching marriage of his son. 

The prtjliminary arrangements having been completed, the appointed 
day shortly arrived, and the splendid equipages of the several connected 
families gave a brilliancy to the cortege, which had been of late years un- 
equalled in the vale of Evesham. The ceremony concluded, the happy 
pair set off for Shropshire, where an establishment belonging to the 
Colonel was prepared for their reception, and where an opportunity of a 
residence was offered, until the unoccupied house in the vale could be 
made ready to receive them. 

Visited and caressed by numerous friends, the residence of Mr. and 
Mrs. Charlton was the abode of festivity and hospitality. In the early 
part of the following year a suitable town residence was taken for a period 
of two months, in the height of the season. During this period they 
were introduced into the first circle of society. The rank of their asso- 
ciates — the splendour of their equipages and their brilliant soirees, kept 
up a delirium of dissipation, contrasting but too much with the calm 
tranquillity of the vale. In all this pomp and parade there was not un- 
frequently a fearful anticipation, which at times oppressed the heart. 
From whatever cause it might arise, it was utterly inexplicable, but there 
was occasionally an audible sigh which escaped from Sophia. On 
one or two occasions, it was true, that Charlton had prolonged his 
visits among his club friends to a far later hour than usual. The good 
sense however of his wife made the best allowance for such a circumstance, 
and attributed it to any thing rather than the want of attention, or to 
unsuitable engagements. The time for their depaiture soon arrived,, 
and when the b^uties of spring were unfolded in their fertile vale, they 
returned to the neighbourh(K)d of Evesham. Here some months passed 
over in domestic happiness. 

It was at the latter end of this year, that the subject of this memoii 
added to her solicitudes by the birth of a daughter. It brought along with 
it, however, the pleasing consciousness of being a mother ; and of having 
by that event created interests Mid feelings which were entirely new. 

The routine of domestic interests, after an union of fifteen months, 
began to assume somewhat of an appearance of formality, with the san- 
guine temperament of such an one as Charles Charlton. There were no 
clubs in the vale — no' stirring scenes of excitement — not even the chase 
itself, was of sufficient interest to occupy the attention, and to supply 
that mischievous craving after excitement, which by habit had become a 
graft on nature. The calm delights of domestic enjoyment proceed in a 
regular and noiseless current. They are deep and tranquil, with no tem- 
pests to disturb the sweet repose, nor any conflicting tides of tumultuous 
passions to agitate the peaceful surface. Those who like Sophia Charl- 
ton enjoy the happy disposition of conceding with judgment, and of tran- 
quillizing the ruffled temper (which mostly results from mere trifles when 
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considered in themselves) may do much to retain the blessings of para> 
dise in the garden of domestic bliss. 

Had the happiness of Sophia and her husband been assailable only 
by causes like these, her good sense and amiable feeling would have 
done much — perhaps all necessary to have tranquillized such inci- 
dents and asperities. But the reader will have observed an incidental 
suggestion thrown out, that Charlton nourished within, a pernicious and 
baneful appetite for excitement which play alone is sufficient to create, 
and alone sufficient to appease. Hence it is that when once this fearful 
passion has taken hold of the soul the dearest associations are neglected — 
the most hateful desires are cherished — and that home, under the roof of 
which the best joys and wishes have reposed, is abandoned and deserted. 

The vale of Evesham, at that time, with all its recommendations, both 
at home and abroad, had lost the power of exciting that interest which the 
cravings of a disordered taste never fail to require. The acquisition of a 
fortune had conduced much to the popularity of Charlton. He was the 
object of notice, as the favourite of fortune. While residing in town, 
during the last season, his society was^ sought after, equally by old friends 
and by new acquaintances. At that time also just after the congress at 
Vienna, there was a general desire of visiting the continent. Paris had 
long been made the depot for all the chef d'oeuvres of all the first masters 
in the fine arts. — Thither all were hastening ! In this assemblage were 
the horses of Venice, the eagles of Prussia, and the pencillings of Rubens. 
They had been pillaged from many capitals to adorn one ! They were 
then by a principle of retributive justice, established anciently by a 
Roman General, and imitated by our Wellington, about to be restored to 
their ancient possessors. The prohibited intercourse with France and 
the continent at large, which had existed for at least a score uf years, 
was no longer maintained. In the early part of the year therefore a tour 
on the continent was urgently proposed ; and in the progress thither a 
short sejour in London, to allow a proper preparation, was recommended. 

In the latter end of April accordingly, suitable apartments having been 
obtained in Sackville-street, Mr. and Mrs. Charlton proceeded to Town. 
During the stay there, which hai)pened to be in the height of the season, 
the preparations were completed for the continental tour. It will be re- 
collected that during the first visit to Town, on one or two occasions, the 
repeated absence of Charlton continued to a longer and later jieriod than 
might have been expected, so soon. after their union. Although noticed 
by Sophia, it was attributed to the renewal of old friendships, and excused 
on that account. Kindness of disposition disposed her to place the best 
construction upon her husbands conduct. On the present occasion, 
however, it was thought advisable by Charlton to prepare Sophia's mind 
for occasional separations, when attending the club. By this precaution, 
it was thought, that the separation being explained, no suspicion would 
be excited as to a longer, or more frequent absence, yet no ])recaution can 
be sufficiently minute and guarded, to veil from a confiding woman's 
heart the first tokens of wandering desire and decay of affection. There 
is an instinctive faculty which reveals the first indication. The eye, it 
may be, dwells not with its accustomed repose upon the object of regard ; 
or the attention is not so easy and unaffected, or the smile is more artifi- 
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cial and less genuine than usual. The generous affection which had beert 
bestowed allowed of but little ground for doubt or suspicion. Sophia 
had a right to expect, at least, a return for so much disinterested regard. 
It cannot therefore be a matter of surprize, that frequent absence through 
the nights, which were tedious and wearisome to the deserted wife, were 
matters of regret and complaint. The more so, when the countenance 
of her husband on his return betrayed but too plainly the want of rest, 
and the fierce passions which had raged in the heart. If any disinclina- 
tion to travel had previously existed in the mind of Sophia, the corroding 
fears which then agitated her bosom, led to desire any change so as to 
remove her husband from the fearful associations into which he had 
entered, and in which his character and her happiness were equally 
involved. Whatever might be those occupations, they were such as in- 
terrupted all domestic happiness, and in whatever way they might end, 
were equally a matter of disquietude and fear. 

Instead therefore of retarding the preparations for departing, Mrs. 
Charlton hastened them by every expedient and exertion. In the first 
part of their tour, it was arranged to spend some time at Paris — then to 
proceed to Belgium, making stay at Brussels — aud afterwards to visit 
Aix la Chapelle, the capital of Charlemagne, which at that time was be- 
coming the most fashionable place of resort in Germany. About the 
middle of the following month passports having been obtained, they 
crossed the channel and proceeded to Paris. At this time the Bourbons 
being re-established under Louis le desire tranquillity was restored. The 
concourse of visitors from all parts, meeting in one common centre of 
attraction, offered to observation the inhabitants of every region. — Their 
forms, complexions, manners, and language. It was a convenience to 
meet in one place the representatives of all people ! 

After a stay of tWo months, our travellers proceeded through the northern 
part of France, by the route of Amiens, Lisle, and Brussels to Aix. The 
cheapness of living at such places as Brussels and Aix naturally drew thither 
vast numbers of retired officers. An abundance of society also was one 
great attraction. But that society alas ! was composed of multitudes, 
whose habits had been of a predatory character — ^who still depended upon 
resources which were casual and uncertain ; and who would not be over- 
scrupulous as to the means by which a supply could be obtained. 

The city of Aix being at that moment crowded to excess, it was 
considered fortunate to be able soon to obtain a suitable residence. The 
wealth of empires might seem to be concentrated within that naiTow 
space — wealth, indeed, almost inexhaustible, to supply the unlimited 
desire for play. Here were the appointments for gentlemen in games at 
hazard ana play generally ! There were the coteries for distinguished 
females, infected by the same fatal infatuation ! In such a tainted 
atmosphere but few could escape the fearful malady. But too soon alas I 
for the tranquillity of the unfortunate Sophia — too soon the intoxicating 
excitement attracted her husband into the whirlpool. All the precautions 
which by a judicious and affectionate wife could be suggested were useless ; 
and soon to these however were added the most earnest entreaties, sanc- 
tioned by her desolation and anguish through his absence, night after night. 

Before long the usual effects of rash and unwarrantable risk began 
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to be experienced. Charlton became involved in losses, which from his 
own resources, ample as they had been, he was unable to discharge. 
Stung with remoi-se, and fearing the dishonour of not being able to mak6 
good engagements of this nature, he entered into securities falling due at 
a short date. To be prepared for these, he plunged deeper and deeper 
into the vortex of play. Night after night did Sophia watch tediously 
without rest. To press the beloved infant to her bosom — to pray for it ; 
if spared to fulfil the duties of life, to be shielded from distress like hers, 
constituted her chief employment. Expostulation and entreaty had be- 
come equally useless ; the run of ill luck, as it was called, had so soured 
the temper of her husband, that the short intervals in which he visited 
home were marked by such moroseness and violence of disposition, that 
his chamcter indeed appeared frightful. On more occasions than one 
calls had been made at the house, by pereons wholly unknown Their 
manners and general appearance excited fear. What can be the object 
of such callers, ejaculated Sophia ! Is my husband about to be conveyed 
to prison, or consigned to a dungeon in a strange land — far from home 
and away from friends ? One of the persons moreover had intimated 
that an engagement fallen due had been dishonoured, and that the conse^ 
quences might be exceedingly unpleasant to the family. Exposure and 
disgrace therefore seemed inevitable. In the course of a few months not 
only had the ample resources in Charlton's hands been exhausted, but 
engagements to an extent far beyond the reach of any expected means 
had been rashly made. Nay to such a fatal extent had the infatuation 
mastered his reason, that upon the pressure of the moment, and to avoid 
arrest, Sophia hei-self had been under the necessity of shielding him from 
her own private resources, tiH they also were exhausted. Such is the 
madness of those addicted to play, that " a run of ill luck " only leads to 
acts of greater desperation. At one of the clubs attended by Charlton, he 
was in the habit of meeting some general officers, who were understood 
to have been in the Prussian service. They were of stem manners and 
extravagant habits ; — regular in their attendance at the rooms, and gene- 
rally in the same union. Their connexions and establishments appeared 
to be respectable. At the meeting to which we are now referring, it was 
Charlton s intention to throw for a stake which should either extricate 
him from his difficulties, or involve him in hopeless despair. With a 
heart distracted by anguish and remorse, he became reckless. His name 
and reputation blasted, the happiness of his family was destroyed; 
and a consciousness was continually present, that he himself had been 
the author of that destruction. On his throwing for a much greater 
stake than usual, he discovered that the officers above named were con- 
federates, and that they had been guilty of false play, with loaded dice, 
to their advantage and to his ruin, and mad with despair in the remem- 
brance of his wicked infatuation, and sensible, but alas ! now too late, of 
the infamy of those by whom he had been duped ; he immediately de- 
nounced them as confederates, and demanded satisfaction ! The streaks 
of the sun's first rays had already spread over the morning horizon. 
Weapons were at hand, and seconds being appointed, they proceeded to 
the field forthwith. The contest lay between Charlton and Waltzen. 
Against him the foul fact appeared clear and unequivocal. Charlton 
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obtained the first fire^ and the ball slightly grazed his adversary's wrist. 
It being then the turn of Waltzen, who was well skilled in combats of 
this nature, to fire, his ball pierced his adversary's brain — Charlton fell 
instantly a lifeless corpse I The parties then absconded, leaving the body 
to the care of a few countrymen, who were at that early hour proceeding 
to their labour, and had been spectators of the conflict. Prepvations 
were made for conveying the remains to the town-hall. The report 
spread like lightning, and as day approached the whole city was in con- 
sternation and alarm. When the chief magistrate had ascertained the 
names of the absconding parties, as well as that of the unfortunate indi- 
vidual thus out ofl* in the meridian of life, he proceeded to perform the 
legal routine and to charge the death of the deceased upon Waltzen and 
his confederates. 

The melancholy duty of making known the sad event to the afflicted 
Sophia, a stranger as she was, in a far distant land, seemed to require a 
greater degree of firmness than usually falls to the lot of man. Grief 
and disappointment had already made deep inroads upon her health. 
The elegance of her person and manners still retained its distinguishing 
character — ^but her sorrowing heart was broken. Such was her state 
when the chief magistrate entered to detail the melancholy event, which 
only seemed wanting to complete the entire catastrophe of her ruin. 
But little ceremony is required by the harbinger of woe. Having entered 
and presented his address, Sophia, with trembling heart and step, burst 
into the ante-room. The worthy magistrate was aflfected, while he in part 
and with commendable circumlocution hinted that he had to communi- 
cate something of a sorrowful import. A wild shriek burst forth with a 
convulsive sob ! Delay not a moment ! Speak ! Speak ! My husband ! 
My husband ! My heart — my broken heart ! Is he dead ? Speak ! 
The answer was spoken, but too soon, by the faultering lip and descend- 
ing tear. Sophia fell senseless to the ground, to be restored only b}' 
stimulants ; and to the renewal of son'ow and grief beyond mortal power 
to express, or to sustain ! 

The toilsome steps which mark our race 
Press on — ^through joys — an d fears and woes ; 
So changeful this our mortal space, 
That death alone confers repose. 



A PAINTER'S REPLY. 

A FRiENB of mine had a house-maid whose brother, from a chalker of 
walls, rose to the enviable post of portrait painter, and sign dauber, in a 
small country town. He once paid a visit to the Metropolis ; and soon 
after his return, my friend saw him, and accosted him with : " So Mr. 
Brown I hear from your sister that your pictures have been very much 
praised in London." " Praise, ma'am, praise ! I am quite saturated mih 
praise." 

Meta. 
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MUTABILITY. 

BY THE REV. FREDERIC WILLIAM MALTBV. 



" Spihit of beauty that dost consecrate 
With thine own hues all thou dost shine upon, 
* * * * where art thou gone ? 
Why dost thou pass away and leave our state, 
This dim vast vale of tears, vacant and desolate ?' ' 
Shellkt. 

"Then die! that she, 

The common fate of all things rare, 
May read in thee : 

How small a part of time they share, 
That are so won(h-ous sweet and fair." 

Waller. 



Eyes dewy bright; 

Cheeks like twin flowers j 

Sweet, sweet the gifts 
In summer hours. 

But flowers decay, 

When summer's gone ; 

And, ray by ray, 

The light that shone 

In starry eyes, 

Grows dim and dies ! 
Then where are they : those looks that bum 
With love's own glory ? — If they must 
Put out their beauty, and return, 
To wear pollution in the dust j 
Oh why, for shame, such bright prepare ? 
Behold yon cloud, of richness rare, 
Bloom roseate on the golden air ! 
Erewhile, a putrid mist, it crept 
Where the slimy waters slept : 
Such shroud terrific angels wear. 
Who errands of destruction bear : 
A fearful death — envenom'd thing ! 
Now gorgeous as a seraph's wing ; 
With perfum'd airs, and splendour fed ; 
Ask why such glory 's round it shed ? 

Why, Phcenix-like,— 

It now expires 

In the hot breath 

Of its own fires ; 
Then, as a spirit, soft, and bright. 
Moves on the moonlight wings of night. 

And aye, as suddenly 
Appears, 

A thing of gloominess 
And tears ! 

Ask why the lay, 
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Thus heavenly sweet, 

Was borne away, 

On wings so fleet ; 

Or stay its course ; — 

The charm that lies, 

In their swift stirring only, 
Dies ! 
Earth -bom beauty is a light, 
We only glance at, in its flight ; 
A transient gleam : thus only meant ; 
To lure, to lead, to light us sent. 
And though, beneath its glance, a while 
Through tears, the gloomy valley smile : 
And briefly — as it onward flows, 
" The desert blossom as tlie rose,"* 
Yet points it ever to a sphere 
Where all is more abiding ; here 
E'en love was never meant to stay ; 
But like an angel on the way 
To his high home ; as oft he flew, 
By those who journeyed thither too, 
Would cheer with smiles of heavenly birth 
The way-worn travellers of earth. 
♦ The desert shall rcgoioe aud blossom as the rose. Isaiah xxxv. 5. 6. 



SONNET TO SLEEP. 

BT THE SAME. 

" SoNNO, che all' afifknnati, e stanohe menti 

D'ogni fatica lor riposo sei, 

Deh moyiti a pietjt de dolor miei, 

E porgi qualche pace a miei torraenti ! 

Lasso, le notti mie son si dolenti, 

Che quando piu riposo aver devrei, 

Allor piu pianffo, e mi do^lio di lei, 

Che sprezza gu angosoiosi miei lameuti.*' 

Navaqbbo 

Sleep ! spirit of the toil-worn world, benign ! 
To bless earth with refreshment and repose, 
Heav'n-sent, yet strange to heaven ; for who would close 
His eyes on all that glorious and divine ? — 
Ah ! who one fleeting moment would resign 
Of that yet unimaginable joy, 
Bought cheaply by long years of earth's annoy, 
Though keen as that which wastes this heart of mine ? 
Me still thou'st fled, for the rude peasant's shed. 
Coy pow'r ! aye doom'd with care my watch to keep ; 
O'er the tir'd sailor's head thy wings dispread. 
Wave in the winds above the stormy deep ! 
Since thus thy gifts of love the lowliest reap ;— 
Hast thou no blessing for me too, O Sleep !* 

• And Esau said unto his father, Hast thou but one blessing, my father? Bless me, even me also. 
my father. Genesis xxvii. 38. 
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ALLEGRA, 

TRANSLATED FROM ''LE TALISMAN," 
BY P. NEWTON, JUN. 

It was in the latter end of Autumn, that a young Parisian arrived 
at Dieppe, and fixed his residence at the T Hotel de 1' Europe. He 
was indolent, but had been fortunate, and the sole object of his stay 
was some frivolous adventure, some ballroom conquest, wherewith 
to employ himself, and to indulge his vanity. A propos ! for our hero, 
in the hotel there lodged a lady, young, and enveloped in all the 
attractions of the most profound mystery. She was unknown to all, 
and went neither to the baths nor to the balls. She had no servant 
from whom a bribe might obtain her history. All in the hotel pas- 
sed the warmest encomiums upon her beauty, and seized every op- 
portunity of stealing near her apartment to catch the tones of her 
voice, for she sang most exquisitely. No wonder our young Parisian 
should take the infection. He was all devotion to the fair unknown ; 
to have such a neighbour, with the face, as they had told him, of an 
angel, — he knew she had the voice of one — and yet neither to be 
able to see her nor to speak to her — was enough to raise his desire 
to wildness. He bought a guitar, and composed songs, in which the 
word neighbour, (voisine), served as a rhyme to the word unknown, 
(inconnue). He sat and sang the day through, with his room door 
wide open, and with as much tenderness as could well be thrown into 
the human voice. It was in vain, — song and guitar were both inef- 
fectual. At length he resolved upon writing, and the crow-quill 
which traversed the paper, was as fine and delicately propoitioned 
as the imagined eyelash of the mysterious unknown : a croud of 
cupids, grapes, vases, and roses filled the border of the paper ; the 
seal affixed was of azure blue, and bore the impression of a dove 
ready for flight. The whole staircase was scented as he bore the 
perfumed epistle to the messenger he had paid to convey it. But 
alas ! the letter and its half dozen followers shared the same fate. 
Our Parisian writhed under chagrin, disappointment, and astonish- 
ment. 

** What 1 " thought he, '' have I then remained a fortnight beneath 
the same roof with a young and lovely woman, and yet only learnt 
that she goes by the name of Mde Paul, and a name too which is 
not even supposed to be her own ? His mortified feelings became 
too strong to be subdued. Love has many stages, and our Parisian 
had arrived at one very unusual with him, viz., melancholy. One 
day a domestic, whom he had bribed to watch the motions of Mde 
Paul, came running into his apartment to inform him that the 
mysterious beauty had gone down to the quay to see a packet which 
was endeavouring to enter the harbour in spite of a contrary wind. 
Roused by this intelligence from a disconsolate . reverie, in an instant 
he was on the road to the quay. The sea was in violent agitation ; 
2 D 
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the inhabitants of the town were gathered on the heights which 
commanded the coast intently watching the vessel, which appeared 
with desperate madness to force its way despite of the furious wind 
and falling tide. The gale blew so strong, that the colossal crucifix 
of Notre Dame de bon-seeours bent like a fragile wand. 'Twas a 
gallant sight — the bold steamer painted with lively colours, and 
Hghted up by one of those incidental rays which sometimes struggle 
through the darkest skies, while the back ground was formed by one 
oiormous black cloud. Now the vessel seemed borne on the wings 
of the wind high above the dark depths of the ocean, as she rode on 
the lofty ridge of a gigantic wave, and then in a moment appeared 
lost in one of those chasms formed by the stormy sea — valleys mdeed 
of the shadow of death. A dense column rose, undulated like a 
serpent high as the mast, and out of this like a tong^ of flame shone 
the red top-gallant. 

''It is the Northumberland, an American steam-boat; — ^by our 
lady she carries the stripes and stars aloft ! " cried the captein of the 
port, " I can see her captain apparently disputing with a tall man 
in a naval uniform. Faith ! but the captain is right, it is nothing 
short of madness to think of entering the harbour this weather. 
Still the tall companion appears bent upon his purpose. How can 
they risk such a noble vessel ? " 

Among the foremost on the quay stood a female, with her little 
feet upon the wet and slippery pebbles, and so near the angry ele- 
ment that the foam dashed in snowy flakes over her shoes : seeming- 
ly unconscious to all around, she was intently gazing through a 
small telescope upon the vessel. Her deep mourning dress con- 
vinced the Parisian that it was his unknown. See her face he must, 
and in order to do this he went knee deep into the water ; but so 
completely was she engaged with her glass that she saw not his ap- 
proach. Suddenly a dark shadow fell over him ; and though a loud 
cry was raised among the spectators to warn him of his danger, he 
had no time for retreat, for the next moment a tremendous wave 
burst over his head. He sank, struggled, rose, and staggering and 
dripping, scrambled to the shore amidst the laughter of the bye- 
Standers, who, seeing that the affair had terminated in nothing worse 
than a good drenching, freely indulged in merriment upon the oc- 
casion. The first object amidst all his confusion upon which the 
eyes of the young Parisian rested was the beautiful unknown, whom 
he beheld joining in the laughter. He cast upon her a look of bitter 
reproach, but extending her hand towards him she said in a low 
sweet voice, — 

" I blame myself, generous stranger ; it is for my sake that you 
came — ^tell me, was it not ? And do you forgive me ? " 

Our young Parisian now was fisdrly out of his senses, and his dis- 
aster in a moment forgotten. 

A loud shout announced that the steamer had tacked ; away she 
bounded like a sea-bird over the waters. 

'' Ah ! " said Mde Paul with a deep drawn brealii, and a peculiar 
manner of expression, "so much Uie better." Then, turning to her 
companion^ she said, " I do not ask if yoii love me — ^I know it — I am 
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sure of it. Come at 5 o'clock to my room, I will order dimrar for 
two — fail not." 

We need not say our Parisian acquiesced. From that time until 
6 o'clock he was at his toilet ; ^ve struck — ^he fancied he was irresis- 
tible, and away he hurried with gladsome dnticipatioi^ to his ap- 
pointment. She was on his ^trance singing a wild sweet song^ ; 
and her back turned to the door afibrded him an opportunity of ob- 
serving, as she leant over her guitar^ the most exquisitely filmed 
shoulders, and one of the prettiest shaped heads in the world. She 
arose widi graceful confusion, and the Parisian after regarding in 
silait admiration her beautiM dark hair gathered up by combs of 
gold, the lovely sjrmctry of her arms «icircled by bracedets of the 
same costly metal, was shown a seat. Dinner was served, and em- 
barms^nait floated away on the champagne ; and cofiee, liqueurs, 
and confidence came together. 

''My name," said the beautiful stranger, "is AUegra; I was 
bom at Naples, and the revolution which deprived Murat of fais 
crown, deprived also my father of his country. He fled to America, 
carrying nererth^ess with him the principal part of his weahh, 
which owing to his abstemious habits accumulated frcnn year to 
year. As merciless fate would }have it, when I was on die verge 
of womanhood, my father formed an acquaintance witii a yoong 
Englii^mian — Sir Greorge Wakingham, who too soon acquued an 
unbounded influence over him. My fiaiher died, — ^maj^ heaven for- 
give me if I wrongfully suspect — but truly was his death most 
stnffiige and sudd^i. On opening bis will, it was found that I was 
dloaen the mAe inheritor of his wealth. But oh ! upon what con^ 
dition ?— that I married the young Englishman, who otherwise le- 
gally inherited it, to the exclusicm of myself. I implored his mercy; 
told him that I could never return his afi^tion, and findine that 
enlxeaties and refusal waie equally ineffectual, I have fled hidier 
with the money and jewels wnich were mine. Hither he has pur- 
sued me ! Yes, Sir George Walsingham was the officer who urged 
the Northumberland to the dangerous trial to day. In a few s^ort 
hours he will be here, to claim me for his wife ; and what resource 
have I ? Will you save me from a fate more dreaded than death ? " 

''With my life," replied Eugene, gazing on a face lovely as a 
dream, and speaking with an energy in exact proportion to his de- 
votion. 

" You must stay then, here ; — I will go to meet him, and be the 
first to propose a reconciliation. The priest shall attend, and I will 
marry him.** 

" How," said Eugene incredulously, " marry you and Sir 
George?" 

" Yes," replied Allegra, " and as we return from church you shall 
kiU him." 

" Kill him ? well, but this will be murder — base assassination." 

" Murder ! it will be justice ; are you a coward ? " passionately 
exclaimed Allegra, springing up and regarding Eugene witfar an ex- 
pression of countenance in which her whole soul was depicted* The 
veins darkened upon her white brow, her cheek colouring crimson^ 
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her eyes darting forth the lightning glance of indignation, as if she 
at least knew not fear. 

" But," said the Parisian timidly, '* what needs this marriage ? " 

" What, shall he revel in my father's wealth, which / can only 
inherit as his widow ? " 

Eugene caught the fixed gaze of her large bright eyes, the plead- 
ings of her beautiful mouth, the sweetness of whose breath was even 
on his cheek ; he caught her little white hand and swore upon it to 
do her will. 

" You must now leave me,'* said Allegra, *' it is late;" and lead- 
ing him to the door he again met those radiant eyes as at parting he 
pressed her small hand in his, and surely love was in their long and 
lingering look. 

Eugene retired to his chamber, but peaceful slumber had fled his 
couch. In moody silence he dwelt upon the part he had sworn to 
perform on the morrow ; a thousand contending emotions agitated 
his bosom. " Can one," said he, '' so lovely, so delicately beautiful, 
contemplate without horror the perpetration of so foul a deed ? But 
what— she said it would be justice; her suspicions that her father 
died unfairly may strongly plead — ^the fear too that she may thus 
wed her father's murderer — it shall not be, but how prevent it ? shall 
I basely assassinate ? no, I will provoke him to combat." 

Here an unusual bustle in the hotel disturbed the reverie of 
Eugene : the wind had changed and the packet had entered the har- 
bour. He sought another interview with Allegra, but in vain. He 
made a thousand enquiries amongst the domestics and the different 
inmates ; and the next morning he found that Sir George Walsing- 
ham had come; he learnt too that orders had been sent to prepare 
the chapel for a marriage. A carriage drove up to the door, and 
Allegra was seen supported to the vehicle by a tall, dark, stem-look- 
ing man. Eugene followed it, and arrived at the chapel just as the 
ceremony was concluding. Sir George held his victim by the arm, 
and regarded her with a cold and cruel expression of countenance. 
She was almost hidden by a veil ; but the little of her face that could 
be seen was white as the marble of the monuments around. The 
ceremony was at an end, and they left the chapel. 

The young Parisian instantly sprang forward, and struck the 
bridegroom on the face. " Liar, murderer, and coward ! — do you 
dare follow me ? " 

The Englishman started, and then struck him in return. 

" For life or death, yours or mine," cried Eugene, offering him at 
the same time one of the two pistols. They retreated a few paces — 
tired, and both fell. Sir George was shot through the heart, and the 
Parisian dangerously wounded was carried to his hotel in a state of 
insensibility. At length he was able to speak. His last recollection 
was, of seeing Allegra fainting in the arms of those around her. 

" Where is she ? " exclaimed he, looking eagerly around the room. 

'' Who sir ? " 

" Allegra — Lady Walsingham — ^Madame Paul." 

" Your neighbour ? " 

" Yes, where is she ? " 
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" She left the tOMn some hours ago." 

" Gone ! " he sank in heightened frenzy upon his pillow; no mes- 
sage had been left, and no trace of her could be discovered ; but 
some hours afterwards one of the servants brought to him a locket 
which had been found in the apartment. This Eugene well remem- 
bered to have been the same which hung to a hair chain round her 
neck on that fatal evening. He eagerly seized it — it opened with a 
spring, and contained the miniature of a singularly handsome young 
man ; but it was neither Sir George's likeness nor his own ! 



SONG OF THE JEWISH CAPTIVE. 

Where thy mighty waters, Babylon, in silent grandeur swept. 
Mournfully, like our troubled thoughts, we sat us down and wept ; — 
Wept with the drooping willows — on whose withered branches hung 
Our harps neglected, that in thee, Judea, last were strung. 

And we thought of our Jerusalem, late beautiful and free, 

Tho* now her sons are pining here in long captivity ; 

Like reeds all bruised and broken down, with mingled grief and fear. 

We know no eye of pity, and no voice of mercy hear. 

Our cruel foes demand of us the voice of mirth to flow, 
A song of joy and gladness from the bitter depths of woe ; 
They bid us sing in scorn, our own Jerusalem, of thee ! 
Sacred melodies of Zion, hymns of the glad, the /reef 

But oh ! if I prefer thee not when overthrown and low. 
To all the pomps that Babylon's proud sons and daughters know ; 
If I forget thee, and think not these chains worn for thee now 
Far dearer than the laurel crown upon thy conqueror's brow. 

Then let my hand forget to touch the chords 'twas wont to sweep, 
Let my unworthy voice be hush'd in everlasting sleep ; 
Forget thee !— oh, 'twere easier far to quench the glorious sun. 
Than to put out thy memory, bereft and widow'd one. 

Not long, not long shall Judah mourn, her glorious God will rise. 
And his right hand and holy arm scatter her enemies ; 
The haughty sons of Babylon shall fall beneath his sword. 
And bow to earth their lofty heads at his almighty word. 

And he will lead us back again to our bright land once more. 
We shall rejoice in happy bands on Jordan's blessed shore. 
And hymns of praise on golden harps before him will we sing. 
Who heard us in adversity, and stayed our sorrowing. 

M. H. 
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THE FATAL DREAM. 

TIUKSLATED FROM THE ITALIAH. 



** Another scene from life's erentful page.' 



In the city of Brescid, in Italy, lived a noblemaii of the name of 
Alphonso Carraro, who had a daughter called Beatrice, — young, 
beautiful, and unmarried. By the changes of events she became 
violently enamoured of a young man who lived near her father's 
residence, named Julio, who, although of humble birth, possessed 
great talents, and was remarkable for the elegance of his person and 
manners. By the assistance of a female attendant, Juho was not 
only made acquainted with the interest he had excited in tfie young 
lady's heart, but was often gratified by an interview wilh his mis- 
tress in her father's garden, where their mutual affection was freely 
indulged. 

Now, in order that their love migkt be placed beyond the power 
of interruption, (except by death), they were privately married. 
While they thus clandestinely enjoyed the ddights of each other's 
society, it nappened one night that the young lady dreamt she saw 
herself in the garden, reclining on the breast of Julio, and whil^ 
looking at them she saw a daiic and terrible form, (the exact shape 
of which she could not define), appear to come out of her own 
figure, and seizing Julio, in spite of his resistance, bind his arms, 
and disappear wim him in the earth. Feeling inexpressible anguish, 
she awoke, and as may be imagined, was full of joy when she found 
it was only a dream ; neverthekss the remembrance of it disquieted 
her, and for this reason, when she saw Julio coming towards the 
garden the following evening, she formed an ingenious excuse to 

Erevent the meeting, knowing however how anxious he was to see 
er, and in order that he might not suspect any other cause, she 
received him in the garden the next evenmg as usual. They seated 
themselves by the side of a beautiful fountain, and after some time 
passed in mutual love and deUght, Julio asked her why she did not 
come the previous evening, as the excuse she had made did not ap- 
pear to him sufficient. She told him her dream, and the fear she felt 
m consequence ; Julio laughed, and said, how foolish it was to place 
any faith in such fantasies, adding^ ** If I had believed in illusions 
like these I should not have come myself, for I dreamt last night 
that I was hunting in a large wood, and having taken the most 
beautiful antelope that ever was seen, I brought it home — and in a 
short time it became so much attached to me, that it would never 
leave me. In order that I might not by iany chance lose it, I had a 
golden collar placed round its neck, and led it by a chain. Some 
time after this, it seemed to me as if it was atting on a bank with its 
head resting upon my bosom, when there came towards us a large 
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black hounds frightful and famished in its appearance ; I seemed 
incapable of resistance, as he seized my left side with his mouth, and 
penetrating to my heart — ^tore it away, at which I felt such excessive 
pain, that I awoke, — ^I instantly passed my left hand over my left 
side, and feeling my heart beat just as usual, I laughed at myself for 
having been so much deluded. But no more of this — ^let us not 
waste love's precious moments thus." — 

Beatrice having been much alaimed at her own dream became 
still more so on hearing this ; but in order that she might not give 
pain to Julio, she concealed her fears as much as possible. While 
they were mutually enjoying the delight of each other's society, 
Beatrice overwhelmed with an undefinable dread, was constantly 
turning her eyes in all directions, to see if any hideous monster 
was approaching. As they were thus engaged, Julio sighing deeply 
embraced her, saying, " Oh Beatrice, my love ! help me, I am 
dying," and fell down suddenly upon the ground. She raised his 
head upon her knee, and weeping said, *' Oh, my sweet life, what 
aileth thee ! " Julio replied not, but aft;er one more sigh, passed 
from life away. 

How sad a scene was this to Beatrice let those imagine who have 
loved as she had done. She wept bitterly, and called him often, 
but in vain. No voice replied to ner's, — ^those sounds had ceased for 
ever, which to her were dearer than the sweetest music in the world. 
When she found that he was really dead, her mind became dis- 
ordered, and it was not until the attendant came to warn her of the 
hour, that consciousness returned, and she was enabled to explain 
what had happened. Aft«r they had each shed many tears over 
him, Beatrice said; *' since God has taken him from me, I wish not to 
remain behind ; but before I depart from this world I must take some 
means to preserve my honour, and the secret of my love ; and that 
now his pure soul hath departed, the body may be buried." The 
attendant replied, "daughter, thou must not take thy life away, 
because if thou dost this for the sake of him whom thou hast lost, 
thou wilt lose him for ever, for thou wouldst then go where I am 
sure his good and noble soul is not gone ; it would be far better to 
compose thyself, and to implore God to pardon his slight offences. 
As to the body — it might be buried here, it would never be dis- 
covered, as his visits to the garden were unknown to all but our- 
selves ; or let the body be placed beyond the garden wall — ^to-mor- 
row it will be found and taken to his friends for burial." 

Beatrice, though full of grief and care, listened to the counsel of 
her servant, and replied, "God would not approve of my conduct to- 
wards my husband in thus suffering him to be buried like a dog, or 
in leaving his corpse exposed to insult in the common street. He 
has had my tears — he shall have those of his parents also, and I have 
already decided what we should do." She then sent her servant for 
a piece of silk, of which she formed a shroud, and having laid the 
bcxiy of Julio within it, and placed a pillow under his head, she 
closed his eyes, while her tears fell fast upon him; then making 
a garland of roses — she twined them round him, and said, "the 
distance from hence to his father's house is very short, and as 
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we have arranged the body we will carry it there, and leave it with 
them. We will remain here until the break of day, for though it 
will matter not to him, to me 'twill be a mournful pleasure to en- 
fold him in these arms a little longer." She then once more em- 
braced him, and bedewed him with her tears. 

After remaining thus for a long time, the attendant urged her to 
compose herself, as day was dawning fast upon them ; — she arose, 
and taking off her wedding ring, placed it on one of Julio's fingei*s, 
saying, *' My lost love ! whether thy spirit ig now a witness to my 
grief, or whether thou art all unconscious of my feelings, receive this 
last gift from her whom thou whUst living didst so much love." 

As soon as she had uttered those words her feelings overcame her, 
and she fainted. When life returned, she arose, and taking the 
body between them, they left the garden and proceeded to his fa- 
tiier's house. As they were on their way, it happened that some of 
the governor of the city's guards passing that way accidently met 
them carrying the corpse, and immediately detained them. Beatrice 
more desirous of death than life, said, " I have no wish to escape, — 
I am ready to go with you before the governor and relate every cir- 
cumstance ; but let no one touch me, as I go with you willingly, and 
I charge ye to leave the body as it is, or ye may chance to be accused 
also. They were thus, without further delay, conducted to the 
palace, and the governor having been informed, came down into the 
court where he heard the facts stated by Beatrice. She ordered the 
corpse immediately to be examined, that they might be able to judge 
whether Julio had suffered death by poison, or any other violent 
means; but it was fully proved that his death was caused by the 
rupture of a blood vessel near the heart. Her father was soon in- 
formed of all that had occurred, and coming to the palace with 
his friends, entreated that his daughter might be restored to him. 
Beatrice was brought forward, and throwing herself at his feet, said, 
"Father I know it is not necessary to relate the story of my love and 
misfortune, because I am aware you are now well acquainted with 
it, and therefore I have but humbly to ask pardon for the fault of 
having married without your consent, or knowledge ; I ask this not 
for the sake of life, but tnat I may die with a father's forgiveness on 
my head." Thus saying, she bathed his feet with her teara. 

AlphonsQ, who was naturally of a kind, benevolent disposition, 
was much affected by those words, and tenderly raising Beatrice 
from the ground, said, *' My daughter, I should have been better 
pleased if thou hadst taken such a husband as it appears to me thou 
wert worthy of, but as thou didst decide for thyself, and choose one 
of humble birth, I only feel grieved at thy want of confidence in not 
disclosing it to me, still more that thou hast lost him before I even 
knew him ; — however, since it has thus happened, he whom I would 
have honoured as my son whilst living, shall receive due honor in 
his death ; " and turning to his children and friends, he commanded 
that the obsequies should be celebrated with magnificence. A large 
concourse of the principal inhabitants of the city, who had heard t£e 
melancholy tale, came to mouni over the dead body of Julio, which 
was placed in state in the centre of the court, shrouded with the silk^ 
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and covered with the roses which Beatrice herself had placed around 
him. The funeral was celebrated with great pomp, and attended by 
the principal nobility, and the whole court. 

A short time afterwards, Beatrice retired to a convent and passed 
the remainder of her days in prayer, waiting patiently for the time 
when it should please God to re-unite her to her earthly love in 
the blessed bowers of Paradise. 

J. C. W. 



THE MOURNER. 

The following Lines were written on hearing the lamentations of an accontplislied, 
though woridly young mother, over the dead body of her only son, and the 
mild reply of her pious and lovely sister. 

He is not now — Oh ! let me mourn, — 
Warm tears shall wash my lost one's bier; 

My spirit from its hope is torn. 
And struggles with grief it oannot bear. 

Ah ! — to know, his smile will never 

Gladden my breaking heart again ; 
To think — ^that he is gone for ever. 

To Feel, that I have lov'd in vain. 

Bereft of all that could endear. 

Or solace in this rale of woe ; 
Can I, a placid seeming wear ? 

Can I forget the past ? oh, no ! 

Will not memory evfer seize. 
Thought's silent hour to freshen grief ? 

And shewing past realities, 
Foibid me lethe's kind relief. 

You blame my tears — but ev'ry tie 

That kept my bursting heart entire 
Is sever'd now — with him must die 

My hopes, my joys with him expire. 



" Sister, I do not blame tky tears, 
*' For see mine mingle now with thine ;- 

** Nay, more than this — thy sorrow bears 
*' Heavily on this heart of mine. 

*' Ifeel^for I have likewise knoWn 
** The loss of objects priz'd and dear ; 

'* Afy sorrows have been like thine own, 
** My trials too— have been severe. 
2e 
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'* But in distress I songlit the Lord, 
** And lie in mercy heard my prayer ; 

'' I rested on his holy wordy 
** That be would help me all to bear. 

" My soul grew calm, I found repose, 
** His spirit strengthened what was weak j 

*' He was the solace that / choose, 
'' And Aim, dear sister, thou must seek. 

" His searching, and heart -stirring love 

<< Will kindle holy energy ; 
** And teach thy soul to soar abore 

^* The world, and all its misery* 

*^ like thee, my uster, I awhile, 

*^ The glittering domes of pleasnre sought ; 
** But soon discovered all her guile, 

<* And found her favours dearly bought. 

** Gaze on the scene before thine eyes, 
" Regard the life of mortal man ; 

** And say — dost thou the picture prize, 
<< Enough to ask thy son again ? 

'* Repine not thou — 'tis God's own hand 
« Hath stretch'd thy little fondling there ; 

'' But come, thy sorrows now demand 
*' The solace thou wilt find in pray'r 
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A MIRACLE. 

O nours, A. V. to, ur*stu, R, nin, GWAT 
er IN Towin, EAT them AR rftt GEO. 
/can, A. 

THEM odes twat eraw, DB. 
YSO ! Trei G. N. pow* R divi, N e. 
CO. 

N fes S'D if S, LAW fulgo DAND, 
TUR n' D deU' C. I. O. uswin. e. 



Lave of Justice, — ^A sense of justice should be the foundation of all 
our social qualities. In our most early intercourse with the world, 
and even in our most youthful amusements, no unfairness should be 
found. That sacred rule of dcnng all tilings to others, according as 
we wish they would do unto us, should be engraved on our minds. 
For this end, we should impress ourselves with a deep sense of the 
original and natural equality of maa.-*-i>r. Blair. 
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INCONSTANCY. 

A TALE, FOUNDED OH FAGt. 

Not only in the courtly palace, or thronged assembly of the gay 
are grace and beauty to be met with, they are as frequently the in- 
habitants of the lowly cot ; and though less noticed because less 
seen, the lily of the valley in its shaded nook breathes as fresh a 
fragrance, and bears as »iowy a petal, as its more stately sister of the 
cultivated bower ; and so in the garden of life, ofttimes behind some 
moss-grown stone will the observer of mankind find the delicate and 
fragrant flower, standing in graceful contrast to the every day blos- 
soms that occupy near it more conspicuous places. Such a flower 
was Lucy Allii^ton, who with her father inhabited the lovely house 
called Everton Grange, which had been for more than a century the 
residence of the gamekeepers of the Meynells. Lucy was one 
of those light aerial beings seldom met with in the lower ranks 
of life. The monotcHiy and cheerlessness of the peasant's existence 
has generally a tendency to sadden and sober the buoyancy of his 
nature ; joy comes to him more like a bright sunbeam flitting across 
the dark hemisphere of his being, than a cloudy day of happiness. 
But Lucy's sky was ever bright, she lived excluded from the wprld, 
its cares and troubles; and as she drank up the incense which 
nature from her flowery altars offered up to her bounteous God, the 
hilarity of her heart increased and she Imew no alloy to nature's hap- 
piness ; yet across the maiden's thoughts a cloud of something like 
sorrow would sometin^es pass, obscuring for an instant the sunshine 
of her breast, if that could be cplled sorrow which was also the origin 
of much of her spirit's happiness. There was one who was a fre- 
quent visitor at that old mansion, and constant companion to AUing- 
ton in all the dangers and adventures to which his life was subject ; 
and dearly did the old man love the youth ; his fondest hopes were 
fixed on Lucy, and she repaid the passion of Frank Elwyn, with all 
the ardour o^ a yotmg heart's first love. They had grown together 
from infancy, and ripening years brought to each a ripening affection 
for the other ; in the simple inexperience of their youthful hearts, 
they were to each other the whole world, and their affections the 
sunbeam that illumined it, the dewdrop that gave it its fragrancy. 
But Frank had a rival where he least expected it, in no less a person 
than Clarence Meynell, the heir of Sir JBustace. Clarence had, just 
returned from abroad to attend the latter days of his knightly sire. 
His first glance of Lucy, obtained while passing the house on an 
hunting expedition, inspired feelings which his frequent visits to the 
Grange, under pretence of consulting old Allington on his spoils, 
seemed only to increase. The position in which our hero and Lucy 
stood was not long hidden from the penetrating jealousy of Meynell, 
and he spared no pains to rid himself of one who formed so formi- 
dable an obstacle to his wishes ; nor was the task of difficult accom- 
plishment, it was the time when all the military ardour of England 
was called out by the Marlborough wars, and the imagination of 
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Elwyn was soon wrought on by anticipations of military glory held 
out to him by Meynefl, who assumed the garb of friendship to draw 
him to other scenes, so that e'er many months had elapsed since the 
return of the young knight, Frank had enlisted in an army then pro- 
ceeding to Flanders. 

. Painful were the feelings of both, as he and Lucy, seated on a 
grassy knot under the shade of a spreading beech, spoke the wild 
accents of their tender adieus, exchanging mutual vows of truth and 
constancy ; and while they csust many a mournful glance at the past 
pleasures of their youth, now never to return, hope so strong in all 
young minds came to their relief, pourtraying the days of happiness 
that ^ould yet be theirs, when Frank should return in honour from 
his military career. They parted, and deep were the pangs of 
Lucy's first grief when she felt that he was gone who had been to 
her hitherto her whole existence. 

Nature, as if dreading the devastation of rude winter's blast, had 
screened her face behind a veil of snow, and though many months 
had elapsed, no accoimt of Frank had reached his former friends, 
and when spring returned with its flowers and sunshine, it brought 
but little joy to me maid of Everton. But time the great physician 
of sorrow was gradually making that absence once so irksome less 
heavily felt ; nor had the solitude of her life so unsophisticated Lucy 
Allington, as to render her insensible to the insidious courtesies of 
Meynell, and while the image of the young soldier was fast fading 
from her mind, that of his more polished rival was becoming a no 
uncommon subject of the wayward beauty's thoughts ; while the si- 
lence of her lover gave her a plausible pretext for supposing that he 
had either fallen on the battle field, or had quite forgotten the friends 
of his boyhood. 

Frank had in the meantime been rapidly distinguishing himself in 
his profession, and many a time did he look back with pleasure to 
the last interview with Lucy beneath the beech's shade ; and though 
in his uncertain mode of Ufe he was not surprised no accotmt of 
Lucy had reached him, he had lost no opportunity of repeatedly 
sending little presents, letters, and other memorials to Everton, which 
either from the dishonesty of the bearers, or the stratagems of 
Meynell, had never reached Lucy. 

It was a calm cloudless Autumn evening, and Frank seated at the 
door of his quarters was gazing with all the enthusiasm of a youth- 
ful and romantic imagination on a splendid landscape spread before 
him. If ever there is a time more cjuculated than another to soothe 
the human breast, and throw over the dark track of futurity bright 
rays from the sunshine of former happiness, it is at such a season 
as this, when nature seems to answer with a smiling countenance 
the rapt gaze of her admiring child ; and so it was with Frank, he 
thougnt of similar evenings in his own loved land, when he had seen 
the sun go down on a landscape if not equally fair, yet more dear to 
him as the scenes of his early innocence and happiness — when the 
world was yet untried, and his path seemed brilliantly irradiated by 
his Lucy's love. 

*' And well," soliliquized the young soldier, *' times have changed 
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with me, and I have seen more of the storms than of the calms of 
life, but such is ever the lot of him who seeks for glory, and little 
shall I care for these small events if heaven but crown my days with 
such an end as this." 

" Your sky must first be lighted with a new sun, for she who 
once cheered it shines not now for you," said a sepulchral voice 
by his side. 

Frank turned to see who the speaker was, and by him stood an 
old man, rather diminutive in stature, shrinking and crooked — ^more 
like a skeleton covered with time-stained parchment than a being 
of flesh and bone, while from beneath a pair of shaggy eyebrows 
twinkled two basilisk-like eyes which bespoke intelligence, shrewd- 
ness and cunning, as no strangers to the character of Barney 
Balderstone. - The soldier recognised him as one who had formerly 
pursued the calling of pedlar in his native country ; though now. 
induced by the hope of plunder, he followed the British army's track 
of war, like some nuge vulture or harpy hovering over the banquet 
of death. 

" And why do you intrude on me thou carrion crow and croak- 
ing raven," said Frank, " have you aught to communicate ? Haste 
with your errand and be gone, e'er I break your fleshless bones in 
fragments, and make you a meal for some hungry wolf" 

" Aye, threatener and blusterer," said the human caricature, as he 
contorted his features into a grin, like that of a galvanised corpse, 
'' youth is ever headstrong, and the shallowest stream sounds loud- 
est in its course. Aye n^editate on yon red clouds, and watch that 
setting sun, for like your joys 'twill soon be lost in gloom. The 
name of Meynell sounds to Lucy AUington more fair than that of 
Elwyn, and the halls of Sir Clarence a gayer resting place for her 
baby limbs, than the soldier's cot ; oh ! it is a joyful sight, and 
makes me laugh outright to see how youth leans in firm reliance 
on woman's love, and how the feeble reed ever pierces the heart of 
him who trusts it." 

" Come back old man," said Elwyn to Barney who had turned 
away, *' stay one moment, — " 

" To be made food for wolves I suppose," said the old man, " will 
you break my bones now, young firebrand ? Methinks if your heart 
were set against my bones I could tell which of us would be the 
first breaker ; but the carrion crow must go and seek for food, he has 
no time to sit cloud-staring like you." 

•' Stay, stay I entreat,*' said Frank, " and answer me one ques- 
tion, what know you of Lucy AUington ? " 

** Perhaps I know more than you would like to hear, or she to 
have told ; be satisfied to know, young man, Lucy never will be 
yours." 

He who has long cherished some darling hope, and wakes to find 
it an empty dream, may in some degree realise the horror Frank 
felt at this strange message. Doubt and despair strove in turns 
for mastery in his sonl, and seemed rending asunder the chords of 
his very existence. He hastened to propose new queries to his 
in former 3 but Barney, after indulging in another fiend-like chuckle> 
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had glided hastily away. Goaded into a frenzy, and careless of the 
consequence, be formed the resolution of leaving the army and 
hastening home> inspired with a secret confidence that the plun- 
derer's tale was false. Fortune favoured the attempt, and ere many 
months had elapsed since his conversation with Barney, Frank again 
trod those fields, over which in days of long lost happiness he had 
walked in all the vigour of youth, and elasticity of hope and joy ful- 
ness. He reached the home which Lucy once had cherished — it was 
silent as the tomh ; and though spring was out on the fields, and the 
sun shone as brightly as it had ever done before, no flowers now bud- 
ded in the garden plot, no bees were waving their gladsome wing, 
and humming in the air, but all was desolate and ruin ; the door of 
the house was unfastened, and Frank walked in — here dreariness and 
deathlike stillness reigned, all signs of inhabitants had fled, and 
silence held alone her gloomy court. It is a common and no very 
unaccountable feature in the nature of all men, that in times of 
disappointment and mental anguish they seek the church-yard and 
its accompanying circlet of mortality, and so it was with Elwyn, — 
cut off from all community with the living, he mechanically bent 
his footsteps to the abode of the dead : it was an interesting spot to 
him, it was the resting place of those who had given him life ; here 
reposed the bodies of many of his childbed's frieaids, while 
as a holy watcher over their sacred dust stood the house of God, 
within whose time honoured walls he and Lucy had oft knelt in 
prayer, and where he had long expected, but vainly, again to kneel, 
plighting himself with holy vows to a life enduring love and con- 
stancy. 

He was deeply engaged pondering among the tombs, recalling 
to his mind many past scenes which they suggested, when he acci- 
dently caught sight of a gravestone which had been placed there 
since his departure. He stooped to see what new victory of the King 
of terrors the monumental tablet recorded; it set forth the age and 
death of "Robert AUington for 35 years game-keeper to Sir Eustace 
Meynell and his father,*' when instantly a new scene attracted the 
attention of the soldier ; one or two persons were seen hurrying to 
the church, the bell began to toll, and from a gate communicating 
with the mansion of the Meynells issued a sable procession in all 
the panoply and circumstance of funeral pomp. First came the 
mutes with the sable escutcheon, its nodding plumes waving in the 
wind, as if beckoning mysteriously to the realms of death; then with 
the pall, its folds, its supporters, and bearers, came the coffin 
containing all that now remained of the once proud and feared 
Sir Eustace; as chief mourner, his tall figure well set off by a long 
cloak of black, came Clarence — but how altered since Frank last 
saw him ! The unbridled voluptuary was stamped on his counte- 
nance, and on feelings naturally noble dissipati6n had branded her 
mark of infamy. A dead silence prevailed as they entered the church 
yard, unbroken by any of those hysteric sobs or smothered wailings, 
heard when " a rude forefather of the hamlet " is gathered to 
his rest. At length the slow solemn tones of the priest were heard, 
as he read the impressive and magnificent office with which the 
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Church comforts the living while she mourns for the dead, and tl^e 
procession moved on to the ancestral grave. Frank followed uncon- 
sciously, for he was under a spell which fascinated him to advance, 
as though the mystery should be cleared up, and he should again see 
his beloved Lucy; but in vain — though many an old face was there, 
she whom most he desired to behold could no where be seen. He 
stood concealed behind a pillar, unnoticed, and himself a listless 
spectator of the ceremony; and the promises, exhortations, and glo- 
nous consolations of scripture, and the magnificent peals of the organ, 
as she poured through the fretted aisles her dirge-like wailings for 
the dead, feU on one in that assembly as disregarded as on the very 
walls. At length the voice of the sexton r6Cised him from his lethar-> 
gy, as he told him he was about to lock the door. 

" You'll be from foreign parts may be ? " said the man, noticing 
the military garb of Elwyn, 

" Yes," rejoined our hero, little wishing to be drawn into a con- 
versation with the man of tombs ; but thinking to obtain some 
information of Lucy, " whose funeral was that ? " asked he. 

" Oh, old Sir Eustace Meynell, that used to live at the large house 
you see among the trees there ; he was a good sort of man — and we 
ought they say to tell no harm of the dead, I only wish the present 
possessor may be as good a landlord." 

" And what sort of a man is he ? " said Frank. 

*' None too good ; he used to be a fine lad — ^I remember him when 
he was a young*un, and came backwards and forwards to Everton ; 
but when he grew up you see he went, as most young gentlemen do 
now-a-days, to foreign parts, and he's come back none the better ; 
its a bad thing, I reckon, that travelling as they call it ; folks think 
nothing of us poor Englishmen when iJiey return ; their heads are 
full of all manner of French nonsense and extravagancies." 

*' Whose grave is thig," said Elwyn, eagerly pointing to the keep^ 
er's lowly bed. 

"Aye, God rest his soul," said the old man, "a better never 
breathed in Everton ; he was keeper, and used to live at an old 
house there they call the Grange, he had a pretty daughter but 
what's become of her no one knows — she's come to no good I reckon, 
sir. She and Sir Clarence used to be very much together — but the 
old man closed his eyes in time to escape the knowledge of his 
daughter's disgrace, and now Sir Clarence has removed her away 
from her old neighbours." 

Frank had no more to ask, bis worst fears were too fearfully reali- 
sed ; hastily quitting the building, he fled he knew not whither ; 
his brain was on fire, and his soiU burned with agony ; there came 
no tears to his relief — despair had sealed up the fount of sorrow ; 
there were no exclamati<ms of grief, it was a speechless, tearless 
agony, the last vibrations of the full stretched heartstrings. With 
a frantic step he bent his way to a neighbouring wood^ where the 
sun in his gomg down beheld him a prey to all the insanity of des- 
pair ; but when he arose again he shone on the stiffened corpse of 
Elwyn. There, by his own fell hand destroyed, lay one of the 
bravest of England's youth. 
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Years have since passed over, and those broad lands have since 
changed owners, the names of Allington and Meynell are alike 
forgotten ; and beneath two large ebn trees near the road side 
stands a rough hewn cross, and the old man points mysteriously, 
and children walk stealthily and fearfully, as they pass this re- 
membrance of the suicide soldier. 

And this was the wreck which thy beauty caused, oh woman ! that 
was the rock on which the fair bark shivered. And does not thy 
vanity oft produce such effects as these, buoying up some youthful 
soul with cheering hopes, then leaving him a prey to dark despair, 
causing him to commit a suicide of all his talents and opportuni- 
ties ? 

Y. 



IBE NIGHT. 

How beautiful is Night ! 
When yon Mue sky is dear and fair, 
And stars in brightness sparkle there : 

How beautiful is Night ! 

How ytorto mrJgJ Jight ! 
When moon and rah their light combine. 
And glitt'ring in Their orbits shine : 

How gloriwu is Night ! 

How fear^l is the Night ! 
When tempests howl, and lightnings flash. 
And load is heard the thunder's crash ; 

How fearful is the Night I 

How silent is the Night ! 
When not a breath is heard to sound. 
And all is quietness around : 

How silent is the Night 1 

How solemn is the Night ! 
When to the God of Night and Day, 
We at our bedside meekly pray : 

How solemn is the Night ! 

How welcome is the Night ! 
When half the world forget in sleep 
The cares that day flight saw them weep : 

How welcome is the Night ! 

INCOGNITA. 
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Tibi res antiquse laudis et artis 
Ingredior sanctos ausus fecludere Pontes. 

Virgil. 



The former part of the essay on this subject contained an 
enumeration of the principal opinions which have been entertained 
by the learned respecting it, the various sources to which its origin 
has been attributed, and the manner in which it was entwined in 
the literature of modem Europe. We shall not now dwell on the 
influence it had upon the imaginative poetry of the middle ages, 
nor the tone and colouring it gave to the new style which arose, when 
the rude treasures of antiquity were disclosed afresh, and the manner- 
ism, and frigid imitation of classic models gave place to the bold 
imagery and fiery vein of thought deduced from the wild songs of 
our northern ancestry ; — but we will proceed to an investigation of 
its origin, and endeavour to point out the means by which it sprung 
into existence. In order to account for the conflicting hypotheses 
which have been formed on the subject, it may be observed, that the 
earliest labourers in a new and unexplored field of literature too 
often enter thereon with feelings prepossessed and judgment warp- 
ed by prejudice. Dazzled by the charm of novelty, and the bright 
prospect before them, a hasty glance, or an object of more than 
ordinary interest, determines their opinions, and leads them to con- 
struct their theory before the various materials of the structure have 
2f 
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been examined ; and thus their succeeding labours tend only to its 
consolidation and embellishment : — hence they overlook or despise 
whatever may militate against their favourite systems, — and raise 
their various theories, like hostile fortresses, only for mutual destruc- 
tion. It too often happens, therefore, that the simple form of truth 
is buried beneath a mass of heterogeneous learning, so that its 
genuine features are scarcely discernible amid the thick folds which 
erudition hath woven around it. The learned, in the infancy of 
their investigations on the present subject, failed to take a view 
sufficiently wide and comprehensive; — one, observing the elements 
of Romance in the early literature of one nation, conceived the 
true channel to exist in that direction ; another, attracted to a dif- 
ferent part, found traces of it equally striking in a region totally 
distinct ; and thus, to the gorgeous fictions of the east, the wild arid 
terrific pictures of the North, and the refined stories of Greek and 
Roman literature, the origin has been respectively attributed. 
But the true source is not to be limited to one spot — it is spread 
over a broad and extensive surface, and like a great river, derives 
not its origin from one single fountain head, but is supplied by 
many tributary streams, springing from various sources. The wide 
spread elements of popular Fiction are the result of a universal 
principle acting upon tne human mind, and producing effects, if 
not exactly similar, yet possessing some identical features which 
evince a kindred birth; and these may be discerned, though in 
some cases indistinctly, after they have become changed by trans- 
mission, and blended with other ingredients, Romance, as has 
before been observed, is of a plastic nature ; it is, consequently, ever 
subject to change, and like Proteus of old. 

Omnia transformat sese id miracula rerum. 

It blends itself with the literature, and assumes the characteristic 
features of a nation, whether it be of native growth, or an exotic 
flower introduced from another region. Again, even among the 
same people it is operated upon by a variety of causes, and sustains, 
like the national character and language, continual vicissitudes; 
sometimes bursting forth in dazzling splendour, and flourishing in 
unbounded luxuriance ; then sinking down amid intellectual leth- 
argy, is overspread by clouds of ignorance, and exists only in 
degraded superstition and fantastic grossness. We do not say that 
it always proceeds in a ratio with the progress of mental improve- 
ment ; on the contrary, some of the noblest productions of Romance 
were the offspring of a period when the human mind seemed but 
just awakening from the dark slumber of ages. An excessive de- 
gree of mental refinement, as is the case in the present utilitarian 
age, presents but little nourishment for the wild flowers of fiction ; 
the flights of fancy are rudely checked, ttie imagination is enchain- 
ed by the fetters of cold reasoning, every thing is submitted to severe 
analysis, and the past Is regarded by many as only a vapoury 
dream ; and thus, the sublimest faculties of il^e soul — the creative 
powers which would spurn the narrow confines of the present, make 
the past our own, and penetrate into the illimitable future, are 
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suffered to lie " in cold obstruction." No wonder then the sublime 
musings of the Philosopher amid the ruins of lona are forgotten ; 
"whatever withdraws us from the power of our senses, whatever 
makes the past, the distant, and the future, predominate over the 
present, advances us in the dignity of thinking beings." 

Having offered these few remarks on the nature of fiction in 
general, we will now consider some of the sources from whence it 
sprung. In the infancy of society, man has not the same clear 
perception of the animate and inanimate objects around him, which 
a more advanced state of mental cultivation produces. The vast 
volume of nature is spread before his eyes, impressed in mysterious 
and unintelligible characters. His immature understanding fails 
to comprehend the novel appearances which his wandering course of 
life daily presents to his view ; much less can he trace the sublime 
and awful phenomena that constantly dazzle and astonish his 
mind. That which his untutored faculties are unable to reach, and 
from which they shrink back confounded, the active imagination 
envelopes in a halo of mysterious sanctity — while his lively fancy 
and excited fears deck it in the most fantastic imagery : — and thus, 
the mind is filled with the wild creations of fiction, instead of the 
pure elements of truth and reason. Not possessing, moreover, a 
clear knowledge. of his own nature, and his distinguished superior- 
ity over other animat^id beings, and observing all of them subject 
to the same accidents and vicissitudes — the same transitions of life, 
growth, and decay, he is led to consider himself as only the first 
link in the chain of nature. He invests them, therefore, with many 
of the passions, faculties, and propensities, which he perceives in 
himself— regards them as his own associates — imbibes a feeling of 
fellowship, and beholds in them, whetlier objects of love, admiration 
6r fear— beings of a similar species with himself. The speechless 
animal that ranges the wood by his side, the fowl that wings its 
flight through the air, the beast that startles him amid the wilds of 
nature with its awful thunders, and pven the plant that blooms 
before him, are all inexplicable phenomena, — modified types of a 
common organization with himself; — ^the dark caves of the moun- 
tains, the groves with their black stained foliage, the dashing cata- 
ract, the wild flashes of the lightning, and the bursting peals of 
the thunder, the rolling river, and the desolating whirlwind, and 
indeed all the mighty operations of nature, whose secrets are hidden 
from him, — become objects of terror and veneration, and are clothed 
by his superstitious fears in the darkest and most fearful imagery ; 
there are, moreover, numerous other creations of the imagination, — 
for 

**Ten thousand colours wafted through the air 
In magic glances play upon the eye, 
Combining in their endless fairy forms 
A wild crcatibn. — '* 

But, besides the pjiysical phenomena and sensible appearances of 
nature thus arrayed in the romantic habiliments of superstition, the 
speculations of ancient philosophy, the doctrines of a public creed. 
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the maxims of morality, the achievements of heroes, and the obscured 
events of the past, have been ingeniously clothed in a like fantastic 
garb, in order to fix them more strongly on the human mind, and 
render them sacred objects to the vulgar; and in short, the im- 
material as well as the material world has been subjected to the 
same process of spiritual amalgamation. Hence it is, that all 
profane cosmogonies are composed of the wildest elements of fic- 
tion ; for in endeavouring to render intelligible that which distan- 
ced all human comprehension, the authors of them blended the 
sublime and awful with the monstrous and revolting. Poetry has 
also contributed largely to disseminate these early principles of 
Romance, by arraying in her fantastic colouring every object she 
could touch with her magic wand. 

*'Tb6 poet's eye, in a fine frenzy rolling. 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, ft-om earth to hearen ; 

And, as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unlcnown, the poet's pen 

Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 

A local habitation, and a name." 

* The conversion of a name into an event has given rise to many a 
romantic fable ; as for instance, the name of Coeur de Lion laid the 
foundation of the romantic story of Richard's combat with the lion, 
and the same origin may be assigned to the German fable of Henry 
and the lion. What a prolific parent this was of Grecian and 
Roman fables, every classical scholar will acknowledge ; it was also 
a practice to which the Minstrels of the middle ages frequently 
resorted. 

Thus have the creative powers of the imagination, the liveliness 
of the fancy, and the disposition to the marvellous, so luxuriant in 
regions of beclouded nature, made mankind regard with super- 
stitious eyes every unusual appearance whether of the soil, vegetable 
productions or public monuments. If, like Prometheus, man could 
invest the works of his own hands with divine honors and miracu- 
lous influences, and animate the shaped mass of earth, — no wonder 
he should be disposed to weave around all strange objects a mystic 
history, and attribute every thing he could not understand to a 
supernatural order of beings. Hence mounds of earth have been 
changed into the tombs of hei'oes, piles of enormous stones have 
been considered the easy labour of giants, — as Stonehenge, the 
Giant's Causeway and the various works attributed to the Cyclops ; 
others, the ordinary instruments of exercise of fabulous kings, as a 
cromleach in Anglesea styled by the common people Arthur's 
Quoit, &c. The peculiar conformation or marks of a rock attest 
the presence or anger of some divinity, — thus, at mount Sipylus 
in Attica was a rock which at a distance resembled a woman weep- 
ing, and was therefore called by the inhabitants Niobe. 

♦ Vide a learned article on this interesting subject prefixed as a preface to 
Warton's History of English Poetry. To this 1 am indebted for many of the 
observations in the present part of this subject. 
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The purple tints on flowers originated with the death of Ajax, 
Adonis, and Hyacinthus ; the eruption of volcanoes was ascribed to 
the agency of Typhon ; and the clash of the elements in the thunder 
storm to the rolling wheels of Jove, or the ponderous wain of the 
northern Thor. Mankind has ever dwelt upon the past with pecu- 
liar reverence and thrown a veil of sanctity over the times which 
have become " dim with the mist of years." As ages roll away the 
events that marked their progress lose their distinctness of form — the 
bold outlines are softened down, and a sombre shade thrown over 
all. The physical qualities that marked their favourite heroes are 
grossly exs^erated, and they are lavishly endowed with extreme 
longevity, immense strength of body, and gigantic stature. Thus 
Nestor is declared by Homer to have been living his third age at the 
siege of Troy; Tiresias was said to have lived seven ages ; a foot- 
step of Hercules found in Scythia was, according to Herodotus, 
two cubits long, and the body of Orestes measured seven cubits. 
When the body of Arthur was found at Glastonbury, the chin-bone 
was reported to have been three inches longer than the leg and knee 
of the longest man that could be found. Numerous other instances 
of similar exaggerations might be mentioned, but these will be suf- 
ficient to shew how prone mankind has ever been to deal in the 
marvellous, and invest their departed favourites with powers and 
qualities which exceed the limits of ordinary experience, or even 
rational credibility. From the effect of this principle, the mytho- 
logical creeds of heathenism have been swelled by the introduction 
of an innumerable number of deities. 

The creation and extension of these elements of popular fiction, 
as has been well observed, bear a remarkable analogy to the original 
roots of a language, — being founded upon the same natural princi- 
ples, and subject in their several stages to the same general laws. 
As the latter are not the offspring of caprice or accident, or invented, 
as far indeed as our knowledge of them extends, by any arbitrary 
law, — but are continually changed by a constant application of an- 
alysis and combination to the original roots of the language, in order 
to express the ever increasing ideas and necessities of mankind ; — so 
also the standing types of fiction have passed through a similar pro- 
cess of change and extension. 

In like manner, the conferring upon the material and immaterial 
world qualities and feelings which they do not strictly possess, is no 
new creation — it is merely the transferring of the peculiar properties 
of a higher and a more perfect class of beings to others less perfectly 
fonned as the prophetic ship — the grateful ant — the courteous bee, &c. 
These objects are not subjected to any physical change, or deprived 
of their natural characteristic qualities; but, as in the case of the 
secondary meanings of a language, ceitain moral attributes are thereby 
conferrecl, which extend their power and significations. So also, the 
peculiar properties of one Object are bestowed upon another in order 
to display it in a more striking manner. The language of the early 
nations of the north is extremely rich in this species of metaphor ; 
thus, they beautifully termed a rainbow, the bridge of the gods — 
Poetry the mead of Odin — ^the earrth, the vessel thftt floats on ages— 
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rocks, the bones of the earth — a ship, the horse of the waves — herbs, 
the fleece of the earth, &c. Although there seems to be a kind of 
plastic and creative power exercised in the personifications of imma- 
terial things, yet it is in truth, but the application of this same prin- 
ciple. The inherent qualities of the objects are only more strikingly 
developed, while fancy dresses them in external forms, and paints 
them in all her attractive colours. 

The property of an object in its abstract and natural state, and the 
living image which is thus made to represent it are very similar to 
the various objects in language which are expressed by one common 
symbol. The contrast between the burning lava of Mount Etna, 
and the fury of TyphoBus, which it was supposed to denote, is not 
greater, than that between those objects of domestic use which are 
named after animals, such as a horse, a dog, and the real animals 
themselves. The imagination in its loftiest or most eccentric flights 
can only revel in the same field, and gather the same flowers of 
imagery ; but the beauty and elegance with which these are arran- 
ged and combined mark the ^nius of the poet. 

From this brief enquiry into the rise and nature of Fiction in 
general, we will now proceed to point out some of the most striking 
resemblances to the mythological beings of the Classic Muse, which 
are to be found in the rude system of belief, and early literature of 
Europe. 

The Edda is the most ancient account extant of the mythology of 
the Northern nations, and was compiled from traditions and records, 
most probably derived from Asia, about 1114 B.C., by Saemundus 
Sigfusonius, an Icelander. It contains an all^orical and poetical re- 
presentation of their tenets, and ideas concerning God — the origin of 
the world — ^the condition of man aft«r death, and other philosophical 
subjects. From this source the Rhjrthmists of Iceland for the most 
part borrowed their fictions. * In this may be found many remark- 
able parallels to the deities and fables of Greece and Rome. The 
NomoB as there described are an exact resemblance of the Grecian 
MoBroB ; — ^they weave the thread of human life — officiate at the birth 
of heroes, and finally cut the thread of existence. The classic Nereids, 
the daughters of the ocean-god, who lived in crystal caves, or coral 
palaces, beneath the deep waters, are very similar to the Mermaids of 
the North : they are alite distinguished for their partialities to the 
human race, and their prophetic powers. The same resemblance 
may be traced between the Naids, and the Nixen of Germany and 
Water-Elves of England ; — the Metallurgic divinities— the Cabiri, 
the HephaBsti and IdoBan Dactyli of Greece may be found darkly 
pictured in the fictions of Scandinavia; the Pigmies of Pliny are 
evidently the same as the dwarfs of a later age ; and the Sylvan 
deities of Greece long aft«r retained their places in popular belief, 
imder the beautiful forms of those fancy-wove creatures — the Fairies 
of the middle ages, who are thus addressed by our immortal 
Shakspeare, — 



* Enfield's History of Philosophy, Vol. 1, Page 102. 
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*' Ve Elres of the hills, brooks, standiBg lakes, and groves, 

And ye that on the sand with printless foot 

Do chase the ebbing Neptnne and do fly him. 

When he comes back ; you demy-puppets, that 

By moon-shine do the green sour ringlets make. 

Whereof the ewe not bites, and you whose pastime 

Is to make midnight mushrooms,'' &c. * * 

There is little doubt, however, but that tiie Fairy of Romance was^ 
originally imported from the East, and that the word itself is derived 
from the Persian P^. It seems» therefore, very probable that the 
Grecian Nymph, and the Romantic Fairy, had both an oriental 
origin ; and, indeed, Warton has cleariy shewn that most of tlie titles 
with which they were severally designated, were taken from the 
fables of the east. The Morgana and Ui^anda of the Italian Poets 
are evidently derived from the Persian Mergian and Urgaada. The 
term Fairy was very ccnnprehensive ; for under it were included 
nearly the whole class of supernatural beings of the middle ages. 
The outlines of these creatures of the imagination may be clearly 
traced in many of tbe Grecian fables ; and the Circe and Calypso of 
the Odyssey have been the models of many a romantic fiction in 
which uiey are introduced. 

The Elves and Fairies of rural tradition were distinguished from 
the Fairi^ of Romance by their diminutive stature ; but, even in 
this respect, they may find a kindred race in the rural Lars of Italy, 
as well as the household gods of many other nations ; and their habits, 
places of abode, and l^igth of life, exhibit a remaikable parallel to 
those of the Grecian Nymph. The transformations of Proteus and 
Vertumnus, the palace of Thfitis and the Island of Calypso, — and 
Gardens of Falerina, Alcina, and Armida present but very little 
difference. To the loves of Aurora and Cephalus we may distinctly 
trace the origin of the superstitious idea which the inhabitants of 
Messina enteitain respecting the Fata Morgana ; they imagine the 
Fata, or Fairy, out of compliment to his young love, produces ^e 
aerial phenomenon seen in summer over the straits which divide 
Italy from Sicily. The garm^it of Dejanira still exists in the 
German tale of Faithful John. The trial at the Stygian fountain 
very probably gave rise to the talisman of virtue, by which the frailties 
of both sexes were detected, and which has be^isut^ a favourite sub- 
ject in the Romance of Chivalry. The Norw^an goddess Freyia 
was adorned with a kind of belt similar to uie Cestus of Venus. 
Many parts of the life of the Saxon god Odin bear a most perfect re- 
semblance to that of Dionysus and Osiris of Grecian and Egyptian 
mythology The drinking-horn of the Fairies, so valuable to me for- 
tunate possessor, was only the sacred chalice of the Nymphs ; and 
their habitations in the green hills, so gorgeously adorned, have been 
similarly described by Plutarch and Diodorus. The Grecian Kobalus 
has without doubt been the parent of the German Kobold, and 
the Goblin of French and English superstition. 

Again, the Homeric fable of the ships of Alcinous, described by 
the bard as— 
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The wondrous ships, self-moved^ instinct with mind ; 
No helm secures their course, no pilot guides, 
Like men intelligent, they plow the tide~ 

finds an exact counterpart in the Edda, where it is said the ship of 
Freyr was endowed with the power of understanding human speech ; 
and that no sooner were its sails Unfurled, than a favourable breeze 
sprung up, which wafted it wherever it pleased. There is also a 
Finnish tradition which bears a singular resemblance to the classic 
fable of Orpheus. Their supreme deity is represented to have inven- 
ted a stringed instrument csuled the Kandele, and " that no mortal 
hand possessed the skill to awake its harmonies, till the god himself 
touched the strings, and accompanying its notes with his voice, 
caused the birds of the air, the beasts of the fields, and the fishes of 
the sea to listen attentively to the strain, and even the god himself 
was moved to tears, which fell like pearls adown his robe." 

The popular story of Fortunatus and the wishing-cap, and the 
history of Tom Thumb and his seven-leagued boots, seem to retain, 
though in a somewhat humbler guise, the idea of the Tarlaria of 
Perseus, with which he winged his way to the residence of Medusa ; 
and in fact, the whole life of Perseus might be taken for the outline 
of an old romance, or the story of a genuine chevalier. Thus afford- 
ing a remarkable example of the truth of Sir Walter Scott's obser- 
vation, respecting the transmission of similar tales from age to age, 
and from country to country ; " the mythology of one period would 
appear to pass into the romance of the next century, and that into 
the nursery tale of the subsequent ages." 

From the striking instances of agreement between the Grecian 
and Northern mythologies enumerated above, the question naturally 
arises, — are we to attribute the true source of European fiction to the 
literature and fables of Greece and Rome, or did tney possess a more 
ancient origin. The latter hypothesis appeal's to be the true one ; 
for although many of the fables may have been directly introduced 
from the classic writings, the elements must have been known long 
before the victorious arms of Rome were carried to these barbarous 
and distant regions. Besides, the Roman historians mention many 
circumstances respecting their manners and superstition very similar 
to paits of their own Mythology ; and it is but reasonable to suppose 
that these nations must have brought with them, in their migrations 
from the East, many of the religious notions of their ancestors, and 
which, although subjected to the changes and modifications which 
have been shewn peculiar to fiction, would still retain many of the 
characteristic features of their ancient original. The remarkable 
coincidence they present to the Grecian and Roman fables^ may be 
satisfactorily accounted for, by considering them both to have had 
one common origin ; — ^that the latter were primarily derived from 
the East is an opinion too strongly established to require any argu- 
ment here. 



Beta. 



{To be continued.) 
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VIVIAN MORDAUNT. 

A STORY OF THE PASSIONS. 

^ We crave exceeding pardon for the audacity of the attempt'* 



Chapter I. 



-« We do live 



Amid a world of glittering falsehoods." 

*' Duties with wants, and facts with feelings jar, 
Deceiving and deceived, what fools we are ! 
The hope is granted^ and the wish content, 
Alas 1 but only for our punishment." 

L. E. L. 



There is no fairer spot on the broad face of merry England, than 
that portion which lies on either side of the *' soft flowing Avon/* 
between Stratford and Warwick. Eye cannot conceive a more de- 
licious scene of pastoral loveliness. Meadows which might vie in 
fertility with the far famed ones of Tempe, gradually swell from the 
banks of the river, till they rise boldly to the dignity of hills, clothed 
from their base with garments of rich turf, and studded with hang- 
ing woods of every native of the forest. Homely vills^es are not 
wanting to fill up the truely English scene ; mansion and cottage, 
each alike, the house of pleasantness and peace ; turret and tapering 
spire, in rich variety present themselves to the admiring gaze, till the 
heart sighs, to think tnat a world so beautiful should ever be defiled 
by those to whom it was given as a blessing. 

Nature seems here forgetful of the two extremes. Sublimity and 
Tameness, to luxuriate in her softest mood ; and like a fond mother 
to have taxed all her energies to render that subdued beauty so pe- 
culiarly a feature in the scenery of our native land, more attracting 
and endearing to the heart, than those gigantic specimens of her 
master hand, which, however they may strike the attention for a 
time> leave ultimately in the feelings, sensations more allied to awe 
and fear, than those of love. 

It is to this scene of beauty we would introduce the reader. Sit- 
uate on an eminence some quarter of a mile from the river, and 
about mid- way between the Towns we have before mentioned, the 
old hall of Mordaunt rears its hoary towers to the blue heavens, from 
among the ancient trees with which it is surrounded. It is such a 
mansion as may be seen every day in the rural districts of England, 
of that unmentionable character, in which the whims and fancies of 
its different possessors appear to have supplied the place of any 
settled order or design. The arched door-way of the Saxon is mix- 
ed, in utter defiance of dll rule, with the grotesque gables, and 
2g 
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window fronts^ that so delighted our ancestors in the Elizabethean 
era. In one comer a modem veranda, added by the taste of some 
lady inhabitant, looks superciliously down upon a narrow slit in the 
wall, formed for no other possible purpose but to exclude the light 
and air; — in another the lion couchant, (the badge of the house of 
Mordaunt) coquets with the statue of a maiden in a state of nudity, 
which is represented to every visitor by the officious old housekeeper 
who officiates as Cicerone, as a relic of unknown value, from some^ 
unknown temple of antiquity, fixed there by one Eustatius Mor- 
daunt, who in the reign of the second George had made the grand 
tour, bringing home with him a whole ship load of antiquities, and 
tradition is sUent upon what else : — in short it is one of those build- 
ings, which though it would puzzle an architect to describe, has so 
pleasing an effect amid a noble park to those who have an eye for 
the picturesque. 

But the beauty of the surrounding Country amply makes up for 
whatever of incongruity the attentive observer might remark in the 
Hall itself. Seated on the highest of a series of swelling uplands^ it 
commands a magnificent diversity of prospect. Surrounded on 
three sides by oak trees, which have all outlived their century, the 
grand front is open to the east, and a goodly sight it is to look u^n 
Uiat old house as it stands, full in the warm blaze of the morning 
sun, its windows flashing back his rising beams, till the eye dazzles 
with their brilliancy, and the heart reels with the fullness of its joy 
to look upon the earth and see how good it is ! Immediately in 
front, the silver Avon wends its way to lave the walls of the only re- 
maining perfect specimen of the baronial Castle in England, that of 
Warwick ; through meadows of velvet turf, its course marked by 
those stunted wHlo^s, which are constantly found keeping guard 
upon the bank of a small stream. Other lands stretch beyond, 
yellow with rich crops of grain, interspersed with tracts of green 
and flowery clover, or the lighter verdure of fields which have 
already yielded up their store to the hands of man ; till the whole 
is lost in an indistinct mass of fertility, oply broken by thick 
and luxuriant hedgerows, or an occasional bunch of cops wood. To 
the left lies the village of Hampton Lucy, its modem Church 
strangely contrasting with the old fashioned houses around it; 
Charelcote Hall the seat of the Lucy's, but more celebrated as 
the scene of Shakspeare's madcap boyhood ; and scarcely per- 
ceptible in the distance, the quiet town of Stratford, its lofty 
spire piercing far into the clear air ; while on the othet hand the 
towers and battlements of Warwick Castle, looking proudly around 
the aristocrat of the inanimate objects of our landscape, fill up a 
scene unequalled in beauty by any in her Majesty's— God bless 
her — domains. 

JDay was yet straggling with the shadows of night's wing, on a 
morning of voluptuous July, at the period in which our story opens ; 
no sound of animal life disturbed the quiet air at that early nour, 
except the occasional crow of a wakeful cock, or a mournful bleat 
from a herd of cattle grazing in the rich pasture lands in the valley 
below. 
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A light. Streaming faintly from one of the easements of the Hall, 
alone gave token of wakeful existence therein, — all elae seemed buried 
in profound repose. To the chamber from which the light proceeded 
we beg at once to convey the reader. It was a low roomy apart- 
ment, apparently answering the double purpose of sleeping chamber 
and study. The amply filled book shelves ranged round the walls, 
and various instruments of experimented science distiibuted about 
the different tables, spoke well for the studious habits of the occu- 
pier. In one comer, a French bed, whose dimity curtains, white as 
the driven snow, almost invited repose, with its corresponding con- 
veniences of the toilet was placed ; in the other a suspicious looking 
beaufet, on which sundry decanters and glasses appeared^ hinted, 
that in the severe pursuits of the mind creature comforts were not 
entirely forgotten. A gothic window of stained glass, which admit- 
ted even at noon-day only that " dim religious hght " so appropri- 
ate for secluded study, looked forth into the pleasure grounds of the 
Hall, through which could be seen the first streaks of the ruddy 
dawn upon the western horizon. The expiring rays of a night lamp 
but diinly lighted the centre of the room, the extremities of which 
were in almost total darkness. 

At a table covered with papers, a youth apparently of some two 
and twenty summers, was seated absorbed in thought ; events of deep 
moment seemed to occupy his meditations, as his features altamately 
darkened into a frown, or relapsed into a look of trusting good 
nature, which apparently was their natural expression. Young as 
he was, c^re could be no stranger guest with him, if we might judge 
from the furrows which crossed his forehead from either temple, and 
the anxious twitching of his lips as they moved in speech, the utter- 
ance of which was lost in low murmurings; and yet there was 
something so contradictory to this opinion in his youthftd appear- 
ance, and that confident self abandonment youth ever wears even in 
sorrow, which prompted a second scrutiny, ere the eye (K>uld be satis- 
fied that care had not stamped her fellowship so legibly upon his 
brow. He held a paper, upon which the ink was still wet in his 
hand, his eyes roaming vacantly over the characters with which it 
was inscribed, but without distinguishing a single letter; a small 
leather case containing the portrait of a female, lay open on the 
table before him. 

A slight noise at one end of the apartment awoke the youth from 
his lethargy ; a door slowly opened, and the intruder — ^if such he 
might be — entered. He was a man whose grey hairs would have 
told extreme old age, but for his stately form and carriage, which 
contrasted strangely with the weakness and debility depicted in his 
countenance. Stem in aspect, his features were cast in a mould 
which appeared to know no change ; collected even in the agitation 
of conflicting passion, they were a complete vizor to the mind whose 
thoughts they shrouded. 

At the sight of him, the youth who had arisen from his seat at 
the interruption, sank back in his chair, uxd with a faint voice 
enquired wny he was thus honoured. 

" Ask your own heart, sir," answered the elder, seating himself 
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opposite the youth, " and that will answer you ; does it still counsel 
you to set at nought the authority of a father ? — ^to make a jest of the 
sacred obligation existing between parent and child ? " 

" Father," answered the son, for they indeed stood in that close 
relationship, " it counsels me to be just ; it tells me my first duty is 
to my Goci, my second to my parent ; it tells me that a broken jvord 
can never be acceptable to him whose breath is justice ; that to rob 
the weak of their only support, and then forsake them to the sneers 
of an unfeeling world, even though in obedience to a parent's com- 
mand, can never meet with favour in his sight, and it whispers — " 

" Vain sophist ! " interrupted his father, " do you think to blind 
me with this vile jargon ? A pretty pass indeed things are come to, 
if every boyish whim is to be put up with, because by a little quib- 
bling logic an excuse may be drawn out ! Vivian Mordaunt, I will 
not be trifled with, — ^you must renounce the girl ! " 

" Never ! Father, I pray you listen to me. Look back over the 
whole course of my brief existence, from the first dawn of conscious- 
ness upon my mind, till even now ; search into its minutest actions, 
and you will find them actuated by the deepest feelings of reverence 
and respect — if not of love — for you ; your most arbitrary requests 
have bc«n complied with, no sacrifice of self has deterred me from 
obedience, no mortification of feeling prevented me from seeking to 
gain your good opinion and your love. How have I succeeded ? 
My heart yearnings for parental affection blighted by coldness and 
scorn, my appealings even for kindness answered by cutting 
irony ! " — 

" Be calm, I entreat you, and hear me to the end. I grow up to 
manhood with my best feelings nipped in the bud ; I leave a home, 
a home — cheerless though it was for want of a parent's smiles, yet 
still a home to me — and you suffer me to go without one word of 
kindness or regret. I enter the great world, and after a time find 
those affections, those ties, which were doubly dear to me in the pos- 
session, from long deferred hope. I love, and am beloved. Scarcely 
have I tasted those delicious emotions which had so long reposed 
within my barren breast, than, for some cause you will not conde- 
scend to explain, you command me to uproot those dear feelings 
from my bleeding heart, to cast her from me as a thing vile and 
hideous to the sight, who reposes on my truth with all a loving wo- 
man's confidence and faith ; and with all this — " 

The youth paused and looked with a troubled eye upon his hearer; 
he seemed anxious to meet with some token, some look of recogni- 
tion, from the pitiless being he called parent, before he proceeded in his 
expostulations ; the son was at work m his bosom, his heart yearned 
for the kind word of forgiveness and reconciliation, but none such 
met his ear, and he turned despairingly from the searching gaze 
with which his parent appeared to be reading his most secret 
thoughts. 

*' Well, and with all this, — conclude, I beg, sir, let me lose no 
portion of your goodly homily/' sneeringly said ttie relentless old 
man. 
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" And all this for less than a parent's love ; — ^you expect more than 
a son's duty/' was the stem but sorrowful rejoinder. 

For some moments there was silence between the two, each anxious 
that the other should break the pause he felt was but a momentary 
calm, before a scene more bitter than the last. 

" Father," at length resumed the youth, in a voice which emotion 
rendered tremulous and wailing as a child, "forgive me, but my 
stake is too precious to be lightly given up. I am not now a boy, I 
will speak to you as from man to man. You have been young and 
hopeful like myself, think of the time when hope first grew to cer- 
tainty within your heart, when its gay dreams and fancies clad in 
reality, wooed you to clasp their glowing joys. You have loved, 
you have rioted in the delicious exstacy of a first passion ; think, how 
could you have brooked, when after years of patient self denial pos- 
session was within your grasp, to turn aside from the sweet flower 
that blossomed for your hands to pluck, and coldly teach your 
heart forgetfulness, to gratify a nameless spleen ? Look," and he 
took the portrait of his love from the table on which it was lying, 
" look on these features — are they not beautiful ? Peer into those 
eyes, and see if aught but purity, such as the angels of a higher 
sphere enjoy, could find expression there ? Gaze on this noble 
brow, could thoughts dwell there, but such as Heaven has classed 
for its own ? See these ripe lips, could falsehood issue from a 
mouth like this ? Look on it father, 'tis a study for the unbeliever 
in the good of humankind ; such beings were never formed to deck 
a world which guilt and crime have marked for her own ! " 

" Vivian," answered the old man, somewhat surprised by his son's 
emotion, " I pity you ; but when fifty summers have familiarized 
you with bright eyes and cherry lips, you will find beauty oftener a 
cloak for deception and guile, than the angelic excellence your 
enthusiastic fancy pourtrays. But this is idle," and he relapsed into 
his former stem and chilling tone; — "Son, you would wed this 
minion ? " 

" Father ? "— 

" You would marry her, you would make love your thoughts by 
day and dreams by night, till custom brought satiety, and satiety 
disgust : — such is ever the true issue of a love match. For some brief 
hours of pleasure you would entail upon yourself years of sickening 
loathing ; cloyed passion would turn your beautiful bride into a 
dull wifelike inanity; unless," and he gasped for breath as he 
spoke, " some kind friend, smitten with her remaining charms, and 
incited by your neglect, should rid you at once of a burden, and 
her of the hopeless task of striving to gain from the husband the 
homage of the lover." He laughed as he paused — a laugh so hol- 
low, bitter, and unearthly, that his son for a moment forgot the 
intensity of his own sorrow, to gaze with wonder on the unusual 
emotion of his parent. Let no man deem that all who do not weep 
are happy ; let no man in a superficial study of his kind talk of 
joys this best of all possible worlds contains, from what he sees of 
seeming glee ; there is a smile more bitter than woe's worst tear, 
and a laughter that despair claps his dusk wing to hear^ and desoia- 
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tion owns to be most musical! ^Vivian/ resumed his father, 
you must forget her." 

« Never r* 

" Listen to me, and then judge better. Nay, do not interrupt me, 
for I will be heard. You said I had loved. Boy, I have, and was 
deceived ! Come near me and attend. Some score of years ago I 
was a brainless fool like to yourself, full of high hopes and foolish 
aspirations. The riddle of life was then unsolved; like a child 
gazing on a juggler's feats, I looked upon its wonders, their novel- 
ties pleased me and I enquired no further. Young, rich, and my 
own master, what was the hidden pivot round which humanity con- 
tinually whirled me ? I was content with things as they were, I 
sought not to know how they could be better. The veil has since 
been uplifted and the mysteries revealed. Well, time rolled on, 
and I met her who has made me what I am. To see her as she 
then appeared was to love her. I did not love as the word in mod- 
em vocabularies imports ; love with me was devotion, heart, soul, 
and sense were bound up in the passion ; every beating pulse of the 
warm stream of life told how ardent was the desire that had taken 
possession of me. I was a thriving wooer, I had a tongue which 
love made eloquent, I had a fortune which would have given 
charms to an ogre. I married. Aye, you may well start, she was 
your mother, boy ! For twelve short months life ' was to me a 
heaven, my home a paradise where every thing was bright. You 
came at length an helpless infant to my arms, and I thought joy so 
pure as mine was then, could ne'er have been the lot of man ; but 
it did not last— ere you had numbered six months of your life, your 
mother fied, Jledf — left me and her helpless child, to riot with a soft 
fair-spoken friend, whom my blind dotage had suffered to remain 
a lengthened visitor in that glad house he turned to one of mourn- 
ing and desolation. Boy, your mother's paramour was the father 
of your leman, your pure and guileless x\melia ; think ye that child 
of his shall ever queen it over the broad lands of Mordaunt ? 
Never! Vivian, you have drawn from me to-night what mortal 
ears have never heard before ; what nothing but your reproaches 
could have wrung from the cold scorn in which for years I have 
enwrapped a broken heart. Look on this face, does it show a heart 
at ease, — a mind at peace within itself ? And shall I foi^et to be 
revenged on the cause of this accursed effect ? Son, you know not 
the human heart, how closely in its hidden recesses are interwoven 
love and revenge ! As I once loved, so have 1 since hated, with a 
hate that has gathered in intenseness as year to year passed on. 
Dear as thy mother was to me, so' is thy Amelia to her destroyer. 
The power is now in my hands — shall I not use it ? Aye and bit- 
terly. Think for me, boy, think of the solitary months I passed, thy 
helpless childhood my sole companion ; think how each smile of 
thine must have brought back the memory of those which once 
were all mine own, — and then retract your censure on my fatherly 
regard. Think, I say, and then reflect how hopeless must be 
your suit. Forsake your puling love, and you are again my son ; 
wed her, and you have my curse for an inheritance ! " 
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Who shall describe the feelings of the youth when he was left to 
the solitude of his chamber P Who shall fathom the tumultuous 
thoughts that swayed within his heaving bosom, as the events of the 
last hour passed in review before his troubled mind P He had heard 
the mother of his heart defamed, her whom, though he never knew, 
he had pictured as a being such as earth contained not. True he 
could remember nothing of a mother s love, — the watchful tendance 
of his youthful steps, — ^no recollection of that happy time when a 
mother's voice blended instruction with affectionate regard; — but 
the very absence of these ties in fad made the visions he had 
formed of what might have been his youth-time, if blessed with the 
guidance of a mother's tenderness, doubly precious to his heart. In 
his mind he had g^ven a body and a form to the indistinct fancies 
which for ever haunted his imagination; — he had felt the warm 
gushing tear of a parent on his cheek, and listened to the sweet 
sound of approval in a mother's voice — till the cherished emotions 
overpowered him, and he would weep at the dream his enthusiastic 
fancy had conjured up. J^ow the chain was broken, link by link 
he saw it fading from his sight ; anguish took possession of his soul, 
its glory had passed from him. He again lost the adviser whose 
counsels could never betray him, whose fondness could never work 
1iim*harm; the staff on which he had leant for suppoit had proved 
a broken reed, and he was left unaided and unfnended, hopeless 
and despairing ! 

T. H. Hathaway. 



THE CHAUNTRY HOUSE, NEWARK. 

The Chauntry was one of the six hundred and forty-five Monasteries, 
suppressed a few years prior to the general desolution of them ; and 
of the '' pensions ' paid to the priests A.D. 1553, together with their 
names, mat learned antiquary, Mr. Browne Willis, has, in his His- 
tory of Mitred Abbies, in Vdume the Second, Page 171, given an 
accurate and detailed account — ^It was founded as an Observant 
Friary of the order of St. Francis, or Grey-Friars, 1499, (Temp. 
Kmg Henry 7th.) and the present Mansion was re-erected in 1725, 
by Samuel Foster Esq., the maternal Oreat-Grandfatlier to its pre- 
sent Possessor, and Inhabitant, The Rev. T. Sikes, LL. B. — Dr. 
Thoroton, the distinguished Historian of Nottinghamshire, (the date 
of whose " antiquities " of it is 1677), after adverting to the ''great 
house of Friars of the order of St. Augustine," thus accurately de- 
scribes its site and Inhabitants, (Page 197.) ''Next it southwards, 
stands another Great House called the Chauntry, in which dwelt 
William Leek, half Brother of the said Leml. Deyncourt, and Father 
of the present Sir Francis Leek, Knight, and Baronet, who made it 
also his principal residence." 
It was granted to one Scarsdale Leek, (a family of Anglo- 
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Saxon origin) at the period above stated ; the descendants of whom 
were subsequently ennobled with the Barony of Deyncourt, and the 
Earldom of Scarsdale. This circumstance will account for the sur- 

{)rise and difficulty expressed by more than one antiquary why the 
atter title had been adopted, since in the Wapentake, or Hundred 
of Scarsdale^ in Derbysnire, no pereon of that Family ever had any 
possession ; the marriage with a heiress of such a name, may, in the 
imperfect state of the pedigree of that noble family, in the hands of 
Mr. Sikes, serve as a probable conjecture, such being by no means 
an unusual circumstance, and of which the Earldom of Manvers, in 
Nottinghamshire, affords a direct and contiguous instance. The 
adjacent landed territory attached to the Chauntry was much more 
extensive than the present; the whole of the Lands opposite to the 
Eastern Front insulated by Roads, (but now in the hands of various 
proprietors), having formed one portion of it. 

From the Leeks, the Chauntry passed by the marriage of a co- 
heiress of that name with Andrew Snell, a decendant of Sir Andrew 
Snell, the associate of Prince Rupert, during the final seige of 
Newark, in which family it remained for three generations, the last 
of which forfeited it by the foreclosure of a mortgage to his first 
cousin, Samuel Foster Esq., of Woodborough Old Hall, near Not- 
tingham, the principal and memorable Appellant to the court of 
Chancery, on behalf of the Inhabitants of Newark, for an altered ap- 
propriation of the estates bequeathed to its use, and which produced 
in 1738, the decree from that court which has formed the basis of 
subsequent arrangements. His only son, Robert, (a candidate in 1780 
for the representation of the Town), sold it to Joseph Sikes, Esq., 
whose niece he had previously married, and whose son, the present 
Reverend Possessor and Inhabitant, is proved to have been lineally 
descended from the original Grantee, Scarsdale Leek, in whose 
family it has remained from the period of its ceasing to be monastic. 
What renders this somewhat more remarkable, is the accompanying 
circumstance of these being much beyond family tradition to es- 
tablish it as a fact, that of the Chauntry Priests recited by Mr. Willis, 
two. were in consanguinity allied to the Leeks, and hence to Mr. 
Sikes, the best authorities considering him as the only living male 
descendant from them, and that had the Barony of Deyncourt being 
granted (as was frequent at that period) in Fee, he might, with 
much clearness, have rescued it from any abeyance. 

Be it here observed, the Leeks stand high among the renowned 
Benefactors to the Vicinity and Town of Newark ; the magnificent 
service of Sacramental Plate presented to the latter place forming 
a splendid monument of their pious and munificent regard. 
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ELYSIUM. 

Where is Elysium ? where those happy fields. 
Of which the poets have so often sung; 
Where ev'ry tree a halmy odour yields. 
And gentle zephyrs play the leaves among; 
Where all b peaceful as the rippling stream 
That softly murmurs through the shady glen ? — 
Oh, tell me, is Elysium hut a dream ? — 
A phantom conjured in the hrains of men ? 

With eager thirst in childhood's thoughtless hours, 
Ere my young heart had known an hour of pain, 
I sought it in the bright and blooming bowers 
Of beauteous Flora, and her lovely train; 
Amid sequestered daisy-spangled dells. 
Where grew the primrose and ** forget me not " ;— 
Or on the shore, midst grottos, rocks, and shells. 
My fancy quickly raised the charming spot. 

But soon I found Elysium was not there. 

And as my childhood vanished into youth, 

I ceased to build these castles in the air. 

And sought it in the paths of love forsooth ; 

In friendship's halls I thought it would be found. 

Amid the pure delights of social joy ; — 

There, soothed by music's soft and cheering sound, 

I fondly dreamt of peace without alloy. 

These visions too arose to fade away, 

Before they had the bliss I sought revealed ; — 

Tell me, ye sages, whither shall I stray. 

To find that joy which friendship cannot yield ? 

Fain would I wing my way to some fair spot. 

Where pain and sorrow shall be known no more. 

Where peace and happiness may be my lot ; — 

Oh! guide my steps to that much wished-for shore. 

Methinks I hear ye answer, — wouldst thou know 
Where never-fading joys for ever bloom— 
Wouldst find Elysium ? seek it not below. 
That happy country is beyond the tomb. 
Pass through religion's gate, and lo ! • the way 
Which leads to scenes of everlasting love; — 
Where night resigns her throne to endless day. 
And find Elysium in the realms above. 

IRENE. 
Lutterworth, 
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EDITH THE COUNTESS, 

OR LOVB NOT. 
(Continued from Page 61.) 



Chapter IV. 

Sigh no more, ladies, sigh no more- 
Men were deceivers ever ; 

One foot in sea, and one on shore. 
To one thing constant never. 

The frauds of men were ever so. 

Since summer first was leafy : 

SHAKSP£ARE. 



Three months had now elapsed, and the world was in rapture with 
a new work which was almost universally acknowledged to be Lady 
Berisford's. 

There was a brilliant ball at the Duchess of N *s ; and most 

flattered and admired, amid the many gay and beautiful, were the 
young Countess and Lady Florentia Fitzherbert. Fatigued with 
dancing, they had wandered into a room, which appeared almost 
deserted, with the Earl ; but the latter, having occasion to speak with 
Lord Newbury, left them in an unoccupied recess, and proceeded in 
search of his friend. 

*' I wonder we have not seen Gerard to-night — did he not say he 
should be here ? " observed Florentia. 

" Oh, it is not too late — he may yet come." 

'^I cannot but think he is less anxious to see me now than he 
once was." 

" Hush, my dearest Florence, we are not alone, the recess on each 
side of us is occupied," 

" And I believe," said Florentia, " the party on this side are talking 
of us. — ^What are we to do ? — ^it is impossible to avoid hearing their 
conversation." 

"There is nothing to be done, dear Florentia, — ^but to remain 
where we are until the Earl returns." 

The voices now became quite audible, and, however unwillingly, 
they became listeners to the following conversation : — 

" But, Percy, which is the Countess — the Authoress I mean ? " 

" Not know her ? — ^is not genius written in her eye, and stam- 
ped upon her brow ? — did you not see the Lady with the Earl of 
Fitzherbert ? " 

" But, my dear Percy, there were two ladies with the Earl, and 
both were beautiful." 

" Oh ! may be so, but the lady Florentia possesses not the high 
commanding expression and the soul beaming eye of the other*" 
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" Chacun a son ffoiit, — and I must confess I prefer the gentle 
Florentia to her noble and more talented friend. We may admire 
the one, but we must love the other, and I cannot reconcile myself 
to the idea that ****** was written by that haughty and cold 
looking Countess." 

'* Ah, De Lisle, if you knew as much of the Countess as I do, you 
would deem her a being — all heart and passion." 

" And how, most sage Percy, if the question be not impertinent, 
did you obtain your knowledge ? " 

*' I have heard of her very frequently from one who now exists 
no more." 

'' But she was young then, and had not mingled with the world, 
and your opinion of her now is, I am-convinced, erroneous." 

** No, I am not mistaken ; but the fact is, the placid eyes of Lady 
Florentia have beamed upon you, and robbed you of your reason — 
but I hope the wound is not deep, as she is engaged." 

" Engaged to whom ? " 

''To Gerard Mortimer." 

*' Percy, you must be mistaken." 

" No, I was thus infonned by the gentleman himself." 

" The villain — ^the heartless villain ! " 

" My dear De Lisle, what do you mean by such an accusation ? 

" What I will again repeat, and would do so even if he himself 
were here to listen to it — that he is a villain/' 

" Pray explain yourself" — 

" Explain ? why, is he not at this moment in the same house with 
that angelic creature, whispering vows of eternal love to that most 
detestable of flirts — Lady Julia Montague ? " 

There was a smothered shriek — a slight confusion ; — ^the Countess 
stood before them, and with an emotion she could not repress, 
slightly explained the circumstance, and begged their assistance. 

'' Will you," she said, turning to De Lisle, " go and seek the Earl 
of Fitzherbert, and tell him, if he should not find us here, we shall 
be in the Duchess s morning room." 

The full tones of her musical voice fell upon his ear so replete 
with deepest feelings, that he saw his judgment had been false, and 
he paused in embarrassment. 

The Countess saw his distress and said, "Yes, you judged errone- 
ously, but you are forgiven, and have more than atoned for your 
opinion of me, by your just appreciation of my dear Florence." 

After having uttered he knew not what, he hastened to fulfil her 
request. She then turned to the other and said, 

" It is impossible I can be mistaken, you are — you must be Arthur's 

cousin — ^Lord M ," She paused, unable to pronounce that 

name in reference to another, and leaned for support against the 
marble pillar near her. He had but just time to answer in the 
affirmative, ere she had repressed her feelings in consideration of 
the situation of Florentia, and begged him to assist in conveying her 
as quickly as possible out of the room, where her faithless lover was. 
Lord Granville approached the couch on which Florentia lay in 
order to carry her away, when Gerard rose and approached them. 
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He started on seeing the Countess, and inquired what was the matter. 

"The Lady Florentia has fainted." 

" Then I must go to her." 

" Mr. Mortimer, is it possible you could lean over the couch 
of that faultless being, wnose illness is caused by your own heart- 
less conduct." 

" What do you mean Lady Berisford ? " 

" Know you the Lady Julia Montague ? " 

He coloured — ^turned deadly pale, as he said, "From her lips 
alone will I hear my accusation, and my doom. — ^When can I 
see her ? " 

"To-morrow morning, if she is well enough." 

" To-morrow be it then." 

The Countess hastily quitted the room, and hurried to where the 
Earl had laid Florentia. After the usual methods had been used, she 
gradually recovered, and on the entrance of her father, declared 
herself able to go. The ladies departed, and the carriage bore away 
that gentle being, whose frame had received a shock never to be 
recovered. She had loved entirely, devotedly ; — no shade of mis- 
trust had darkened those pure affections ; and now she had received 
a blow which changed for ever the child-like dependance of her 
nature ; which shattered her hopes of happiness, and blighted the 
bud of life. 

The morning broke with all its agony of recollection, and though 
still an early hour when the Countess sought her friend's room — yet 
she found her already risen and dressed. Even one night had 
wrought a change in that fair girl, and as Lady Berisford pressed her 
in her arms, Florentia Fitzherbert bent her head upon her friend s 
shoulder and wept bitterly. 

A few short hours had sufficed to dissipate for ever her visions of 
happiness, the storm of life had broken over the head of that fragile 
thmg, and the delicate flower withered beneath its power. 

" It is passed," she said, as she raised her head and looked tender- 
ly on the face of the Countess, " it is passed — ^you have to rue as 
much, — far more, and why should not I ? — Dear Edith, we will from 
henceforth be every thing to each other." The Countess answered 
not, but she gazed on that excited countenance, marked the hectic 
spot that burned on each pale cheek, and trembled for the result. 

" Dear Edith," continued the Lady Florentia, " you think it im- 
possible — ^you think," she continued, " I shall die — ^but I will strug- 
gle, indeed I will — for my Father's sake — for yours." 

" Hush, hush," whispered Lady Berisford, as she drew her arms 
more closely around her life's dearest, only treasure, and glad to 
change the subject she continued, — 

" Dear Florentia, he comes here this morning — will you see him ? " 

" Feel how my head bums, and my temples throb," she answered, 
as she pressed the hand of the Countess upon her brow, and gazed 
implonngly upon her, — ^then suddenly bursting away, while her eyes 
shone with a fearful lustre, she exclaimed, — 

" Yes ! I will see him — away with woman's weakness now'^my 
heart is broken, but I will be firm and calm until I die," 
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"Think you not, dear Florentia," said the Coimtess, ''you had 
better defer the interview ? " 

No, no — I shall be much better when it is all passed." 

The Countess thought so also, and did not farther oppose her 
determination. 

The meeting took place, but Lady Florentia Fitzherbert remain- 
ed firm, and all that the remorse and entreaties of Gerard Mortimer 
could wring from that gentle being, who had hitherto yielded to 
every thing, was, that for a twelve month they should not meet ex- 
cept it were by accident; and if at the end of that time he continued 
faithful, and desired to renew his engagement— all should be buried 
in oblivion. 

" Oh grief, beyond all other griefs, when fate 
First leaves the young heart lone and desolate 
In the wide world, without that only tie 
For which it lov*d to live, or feared to die ;— 
Lorn as the hung up lute, that ne'er has spoken 
Since the sad day its master-chord was broken ! " 

Three months had passed and the cousins were sitting alone, when 
Florentia uttered a deep sigh as she took her cousin's hand and 
looked sadly in her face. 

" My own Florentia, why that bitter sigh ? " 

" Edith, a more than usual sadness oppresses me to day, I feel as 
though my doom would soon be sealed." 

" And wherefore think you so ? " 

" Edith, I have observed that for the last month at none of the 
numerous parties in which we have mingled has Gerard been." 

"Perhaps he is ill." 

" Think you so P " 

" Not knowing what she did, as she spoke she took a newspaper 
off the table. 

" We will soon discover whether it is so, — but was he not at the 
Duchess of Northumberland's ? " — Obtaining no answer, she turned 
to her friend — and started with an exclamation of horror at the fear- 
ful sight that met her view. 

The Lady Florentia's hand grasped tightly the newspaper, upon 
which her eyes were fixed with such intensity as to appear almost 
bursting from their sockets, no tinge of colour was left upon her 
cheek, and a slight quivering of the mouth was all that told she 
breathed, — it changed to faint mutterings, and at last she read 
distinctly, — 

** The Honourable Gerard Mortimer has fled upon the wings of 
love, accompanied by the beautiful Lady Julia Montague, to Gretna 
Green, all attempts to overtake the fugitives proved vain, and the 
gordian knot was tied ere — " 

Here she paused — started up, and then fell senseless to the ground. 

Her return to consciousness was but followed by suflferings still 
more acute ; — ^hope the evergreen of life had supported her for awhile, 
but it was faded now, and time passed on without bringing any 
balm to her tortured heart. But she bent not unresistingly beneath 
the fell destroyer \ long and deeply did she struggle ere she found. 
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alas ! it was in vain, and then she prepared to meet her doom 
cahnly, perhaps gladly. She bore her sufferings without a single 
murmur, and only strove to save others from that sorrow, which was 
hurrying her to the grave. They would often seek to lead her to 
scenes of gaiety, and though she would sometimes beg them to leave 
her, yet, she frequently complied with their entreaties, and hiding 
her grief within her own heart, she would mingle pearls in her fair 
hair, light her brow with smiles — smiles which seemed, alas ! but 
mockery of gladness, and pass to the illumined halls. Yet all avail- 
ed not, and she faded slowly — but surely. 

One evening Edith had used much persuasion to induce her to go 
to a ball which was expected to be particularly brilliant, but Lady 
Florentia had shrunk from it with more than usual timidity. 

''Do go, my own,'* said the Countess, with her eloquent eyes, 
beaming with deepest affection, raised to her friend's soft blue ones. 
. '' Oh, do not ask me, Edith," she said as those mild eyes filled with 
tears ; " if you knew how painful it is to me to refuse you those re- 
quests, to which I feel I may not listen long — ^you would not, I am 
sure you would not." 

" But, dearest Florentia, it will chase away these gloomy feelings/' 

" Ah no ! — would it not be cruel to hold before the parched fips 
of the dying wanderer Qf an Arabian desert that water which he 
might not taste ; — would it not be mockery, bitter mockery, to speak 
to the condemned criminal of the joys and pleasures of that world 
from which he was for ever passing. Then why would you lead me 
to those festive scenes, — why bid me gaze upon the happiness of 
others, when I know there blooms for me no flowers ; why show the 
brightness of life to one— whose doom is death." 

"But dearest Florentia," said the Countess, "for your father's 
sake, for mine — I beg — I implore you to go* Oh ! if you love me — 
g^ to night." 

" You have conquered Edith, you have conquered, yet there is a 
dark foreboding of coming ill." 

The Countess pressed her in her arms, and with many a gentle 
argument strove to win her unto gladness." 

The evening came, and she appeared even better than usual, and 
to please her friend she had danced a quadrille the first time for 
some months ; it was just ended, and her aim was resting in Edith's, 
when a voice — a well known voice breathed her name. She turned 
and beheld Gerard Moitimer, who uttered in a low and very sad 
tone : — 

" Florentia, can you, will you forgive me ? " 

She gazed upon him — attempted to speak, and then clung to 
Edith for support ; yet every moment she became weaker, until 
gasping for breath she was only prevented from falling by Gerard 
supporting her. It was evident that her senses still remained, for she 
grasped firmly Lady Berisford's hand, and her blue eyes smiled 
sadly, but fondly upon her. 

" She is dying, she is dying," shrieked the Countess, " and I — ^I 
am the cause." 

Lady Florentia attempted to stand, and then to speak, but each 
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effort proved vain.; and the Earl of Fitzherbert raised her in his 
arms, and carried her out of the room. She was laid upon a couch, 
and every thing was used to restore her ; but her speecn seemed to 
have flown for ever, until at last the attention of all was attracted by 
a stifled, agonized sob. 

She turned ; — it had proceeded from Gerard ; she gazed upon him 
and -there .seemed no touch of earth in that pure parting gaze; and 
then with a violent effort she said : — 

" I forgive you." 

Her head sank back, and the blue eyes closed. 

" She is dead," uttered Gerard in alow hoarse voice, as the large 
tears gushed from the eyes of her destroyer,— of him whose remorse 
was now vain. 

Those words seemed to pierce through the heart of all, and the 
Countess was* carried from the room in strong convulsions; — the Earl 
bent over her, — there was a slight breath upon his cheek — ^the vital 
spark was not yet extinct — Florentia Fitzherbert still lived. 

CtfAPTBR V. 

" She faded fast, yet silently. 

As flowers beneath the blast ; 
She breathed no murmur, shed no tears, 

But loved him to the last. 
She cursed not her destroyer — him 

Who closed her azure eye ; 
She loved, when death gnaw'd at her heart. 

And blessed with fife's last sigh.** 



In a splendidly furnished room, the French windows of which were 
thrown open, so as to admit every breath of air, lay Florentia 
Fitzherbert upon a couch, and near her sat the Countess. — ^The poi- 
soned arrow had done its work, arid the young, the beautiful was 
there, and dying — apparently she slept, but it was the repose of 
exhaustion. 

Lady Beresford rose and paced the room with hurried steps, for 
there was that in the scene oefore her which wrung to agony the 
chords of her too finely-strung heart. She paused before the couch, 
and took the thin white hand of her beloved friend ; — as she did so, 
there'dropped a smaU manuscript ; the Countess stooped for it, and 
read, with many a throb of anguish, the last outpourings of that 
once joyous thing. 

'' Dearest Edith, if thine eyes meet this when I have passed away. 
Oh ! let it tell thee, ere I died, I felt too well the wretchedness I 
have brought upon myself. Had I heeded thy words, I might have 
been happy stiD, but I have drained the cup of sorrow to its dregs, 
and, though too late, I confess that I have erred ; now, when my 
doom is sealed, do I implore thy forgiveness, and say — Would that 
I had never loved but thee. — Oh th,at those lines might be as a 
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warning voice to others, and that while they sigh o'er my early 
desolation, they might escape those feelings which have wrought it. 

MY LAST LINES. 

What is the world ? — the world of which we dream 

In the bright hours of our early youth ; 

Where hopes are fresh, when life is just begun, 

And all seems happiness ? — Do we not hope. 

And sigh for that glad hour when we shall launch 

On the bright sea of pleasure ? — Visioned bliss, 

Illusive dream ! — too soon for ever passed. 

Clasp, clasp those youthful fancies to thine heart, — 

Believe them, while thou may'st, — for thou wilt learn 

To scorn the idols of the heartless world j 

Unless, perchance, thou 'rt one that cannot /<?e/,— 

One who can speak, and smile, and sing with all. 

And sympathize with none ; — a puppet, 

A mere thing that feels, hopes, loves by rule ; 

And knows not ever the wild heart's excess ; 

All kept in reason's boundaries, and who ne'er 

Are moved by wildest joy, or torturing grief. 

Ah, 'tis not now for such as these I write, 

I can despise them — but I can no more. 

But hear, ye young, ye gay, — one over whom 

Few summers yet have passed thus speaks to thee ^— 

Yes, but few years have lingered o'er my head. 

But time o*er me his darkening shade has thrown. 

And I have broken ail the gilded chains 

That bound me once ; — ye*, I have lived and loved. 

And I have learnt, that such deep feelings here 

But veriest madness is — unknown to earth, — 

The cold dull earth, *t would chill them in the bud. 

The world is but a dream — life but a breath. 

And that there is no happiness below. 

Sigh'st thou for happiness ? young dreamer, go 

Think on the broken hearts now crush'd beneath 

The Dark Destroyer, — eyes once glad and bright. 

Now dim with tears — alone and desolate 5 

Think of the many, who unpitied sink 

Into the grave ; there sons of Genius rest 

Who died in misery — unwept — unknown. 

Victims of tyranny, the glad, the gay, 

Who smiled in brightness — sleep there now for ever — 

Too often doomed, unto the silent tomb 

By the stem, careless, reckless of mankind. 
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This is the end of all — ^yet learn to smile. 

And hide the burning frenzy of thine heart 

Beneath the semblance of unmingled joy. 

Bare not thine inward feelings to the gaze 

Of those who mock that which they never knew. 

Smile on, yes falsely smile — but when alone. 

When no eye marks thee, when the crowd is gone. 

And thou awak'st to deepest desolation,— 

When in thy chamber's stillness thou may'st sigh 

Unmarked — think then, Oh think of me ! 

And if thou seek'st for happiness amid 

The glittering multitude, thou'lt seek in vain. 

Grasp not the gilded baubles of the world. 

For they are false, — ^but man more false than all ; 

Then view them, but with deepest bitter scorn. 

But if thine heart is desolate, if thou 

Wouldst feign love something, there one feeling is 

Pure, undefil'd — with smallest touch of Earth, 

By mortals 'tis called friendship — angels, love^ 

And if there be a joy-^ah, it is this, 

7^Aere rest content — sigh not, or seek for more. 

Or thou wilt find with millions, dark despair 

Lies like a serpent, couched within the smiles 

That greet thee for a while, and then will shed 

Their withering influence o'er thy blighted life. 

FLORENTIA. 

Lady Beresford remained for some time with her eyes fixed iipon 
that sad memorial of suffering, which had changed one of the gentlest, 
gayest beings that ever moved over the wond's stage almost to a 
gloomy misanthrope ; and tears of saddened pleasure filled her eyes, 
when she ssuw that her love had not been forgotten, or misplaced. 
She stooped and kissed the pale cheek, and as she did so, the blue 
eyes of tne Lady Florentia opened and beamed tenderly on her. — 

" It is a beautiful evening, * she said in a low faint voice, — '^ could 
you wheel my couch npon the lawn ; methinks I would gaze once 
again upon tne setting sun, and once more feel the soil wind as it 
whispers by ; — poor wanderer, its sad murmurings, as it passes none 
know where — are sweetest music to my heart." 

Lady Beresford did as she wished, and then taking a small stool, 
seated herself by her friend. 

It was indeed a sad contrast which the face of nature presented 
to the dying girl, flowers of every shape and hue were around her, 
the trees had not long burst into leaf, and the scent of the lilac, 
labumimi and acacia was borne upon the breeze with all its fresh- 
ness of perfume ; the birds flitted gaily from tree to tree, as they 
poured forth their various melodies, mingled with the low, peaceful 
2i 
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hum of the bee, as it sought its cell, to rest until the morning's dawn 
should summon it again to labour. All was breathing light, and 
life, and loveliness, — ^there was nought that seemed to sympathize 
with the broken-hearted one. 

The glorious orb of day was sinking in the western sky, and the 
horizon shone forth a bright sea of gold ; — ^that sun was setting but 
to rise — ^the morning would see it commence its daily course, to 
ride in triumph through those heavens, upon which she might never 
look again — the morrow would come, but she might see no morrow. 

Perhaps there was something of sadness in the lingering gaze 
which Florentia Fitzherbert cast on that fair scene, but when she 
turned to the Countess, unable to command herself, she burst into 
tears. 

" It is very beautiful," she said, " and much I love the flowers, 
and birds, and sunshine, but I can leave them, and only feel regret, 
that they know me not ; they have not watched each look and tone, 
they have not loved me, and I do but sigh that I may see them no 
more ; — but you, my own, own Edith, must I leave you too ? " 

Lady Beresford fixed her eyes on her, there was something almost 
fearful in that piercing look, it seemed even as if those large dark 
eyes, as they flashed in agony, would impart that life which was 
fast ebbing away from the idolized one ; — she threw her arms around 
her, she felt that the pure soul was about to wing its way from that 
earth with which she had no sympathy. The Countess thought 
that perhaps she pressed her fragile form for the last time in life, 
that when next she touched it, the hand might return no pressure, 
the eyes might beam in love no more for her ; and the expression 
of despair in Lady Edith's countenance, as she thought of these 
things, w^ almost more than human. 

The Lady Florentia saw the suffering she had caused, and strove 
to speak, but the effort was vain ; she raised her white transparent 
hand to the blue sky, and smiled the assurance that motion would 
convey ; her lips moved in faint mutterings as though of prayer, but 
there broke no sound on the strained ear of the tortured listener ; at 
last, her design to render herself audible became evident, and as it 
burst forth, the Countess just caught the words, 

" Tell him, that with my dying breath I forgave him." 

Once more the lips moved, and then the hand fell, — and a faint 
drawn sigh was all that told Florentia Fitzherbert existed no more 
in that world, which had shattered every hope, and blighted that 
love, which had shed its brilliance around her, but to consume her 
with its intensity. 

Imelda. 
{To be continued,) 
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THE LEAF AND THE STEM. 

BY T. J. OUSELEY. 

A Child played with a summer leaf. 
Green was the leaf— and brig;ht; 

Ne'er had he known a pang of grief, 
His merry heart thrilled light :— 

An Old Man gazed on a wither'd stem, 

The leafs life all was gone; 
' Twas Autumn's ghastly diadem — 

A tear-drop fell theron. 

Spring passed away — the Child grew old. 
His pleasant scenes had fled; 

The winter's breath had left him cold— 
Now sleeps he with the dead. 

The Old Man can no more be found--- 

A heap of dust lies there. 
Concealed beneath that grassy mound. 

Where is life's light ?— say, where ? 

Ah ! where art thou, my blooming boy ? 

And thou, my grey haired man ? — 
Childhood's loud laugh of love and joy — 

Say, wisdom — if you can ! 

Where is the emerald leaf of spring ?-^ 
Shrivell'd on Autumn's breast — 

Death's mother ! — *tis a fearful thing 
That Youth on Age must rest! 



Monumental Inscriptions, — Whatever pleasure I may have deri- 
ved in the course of my travels from contemplating a statue, or a 
monument of antiquity, I have always experienced still more from 
reading a well chosen inscription : it seems to me then, that a living 
voice issues from the stone; and addressing itself to man in the 
midst of deserts, tells him that he is not alone, but that other men 
in these same places have felt, thought, and suffered like himself; 
and if this inscription is of any nation of antiquity which no longer 
exists, it carries the soul into the regions of infinity, and reminds it 
of its own immortality, by shewing it, that a thought has survived 
even the ruin of an empire. — Saint Pierre, 
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AN ESSAY 

UPON THE NATURE AND TENDENCIES OF POETRY. 

BY J. C. JAMES. 

Head be/ore " The Birmingham Literary Society,** May, 1838. 

PoETRT is a superior and inborn sentiment of our nature, continually 
aspiring after the Beautiful and the Perfect, — diffusing itself over 
every mental operation, and prompting the intellect to form ideas in 
consonance ana harmony tvith its refined and exalted nature. 

Comparatively few are the minds from whicl\ this feeling is ban- 
ished, for it may, and does exist without the capability of clothing it 
in words adequate to express its presence, without the power of 
painting it in colours, or carving and perpetuating it in marble. 
But also few and far between are the giflwi nnnds — ^the Miltons, 
the Shakspeares, the Byrons, to whom is given the power of ex- 
pressing Poetry in language as fervent and refined — ^in ideas as sub- 
lime and glowing, as the feeling which produced their existence; 
therefore many can feel Poetry, but limit^ is the number of those 
who can "embody and unbosom that which is most within them." 

The parent of Poetry was the Almighty, — ^it was bom with the 
first human mind, — its empire was given to it in its infancy, its 
sceptre swayed the intellect, the feelings, and all external nature ; 
the mist that went up from the ground, and watered the garden of 
Eden, baptised it with its first shower ; the first object that excited 
its function was the sight of external nature ; — the trees tossing their 
verdant branches to heaven in gratitude for existence, the flowers 
sending upon the silken winds their tribute of incense, the birds 
singing their anthems of love, and the beasts leaping in the pasture 
of fatness, — and over all hanging the "Majestical roof, fretted with 
golden fire," in the richest glow of its beauty, undimmed by cloud or 
shadow, " as when at first around the seas and hills God flung it 
like a mantle." The first idea upon which its influence was excited, 
was the vast conception of the existence of a Creator, and the con- 
sciousness of being the first of the created ; — the next object awoke 
the wildest and sweetest thrills of rapture of which the god given 
sentiment was susceptible, — it was Woman, as she sprung from the 
hands of her Creator, instinct with life, with beauty, and with love, 
standing in her unmantled loveliness — the master work of creaticAi, 
her pulses throbbing with the impulse of the first love, her eyes 
darting the electric fire of the conceived passion, her bosom rising 
and failing with the ebb and flow of new feelings rushii^ through 
her young heart — ^leaping with unalloyed and unworn affection. 

And as time progre^ed, again was the mighty joy of Poetry 
poured out, as the first parents gazed upon their first child, and the 
mother rapturously exclaimed, — 
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** Look on him, see how full of life, 

** Of strength, of bloom, of beauty, and of joy ; 

" Look how he laughs, and stretches out his arms, 

" And opens wide his blue eyes upon thine — 

'* To hail his father, while his little form 

" Flutters as wing'd with joy ; — talk not of pain, 

'* The childless cherubs well might envy thee 

** The pleasures of a parent." 
But an undreamed of and undecaying rapture was reserved for the 
spirit of Poetry, an object peculiarly adopted to excite its sublime 
and comprehensive nature ; — ^that has been from the time created eyes 
first looked upon it, and will be until blindness and lethargy shall 
fall upon sight and feeling, the great stimulant and theme of the 
savage bard, and the poet of civilized refinement, — that object was 
the Sea, known only by name in Eden, where the rivers that watered 
it, and the fountains that gushed into singing streams amid its bow- 
ers, could give not the faintest notion of the mighty collection of 
waters, which existed as the recipient and the reservoir of all waters. 
Imagine the wanderer, retreating from the flaming swords of the 
angels who had driven him from paradise, — "the wide world all 
before him where to choose," — arriving in the vicinity of the ocean, 
catching obscure glimpses through the opening vistas of its unsleep- 
ing beauty, hearing the indistinct roar of its restlessness, and won- 
dering what new marvel creation was about to unfold to its first 
pilgrim ; inspired with the desire to know, he presses eagerly for- 
ward, he attains the summit of an eminence commanding an exten- 
sive view of the world of waters, he gazes down in an ecstacy of awe 
and amazement, he endeavours to take in the mighty idea, while the 
dim recollection of a name heard long since becomes distinct, and 
coupling the name witii the object — he tosses his hands to heaven, 
he leaps in a feiTOur of poetic feeling, and shouts to the spicy air 
and the echoing hills, " me Sea ! the Sea ! " 

And Poetry became an universal feeMng—a portion of the inheri- 
tance of the children of men — the manna in the wilderness — the sweet 
mingled with the bitterness of reality, flinging its beauty over ail 
scenes and actions ; and the child, when he dances at the sight of the 
first flower of spring, or the returned passage bird — ^the maiden 
when she listens to the passionate words of her lover — ^the traveller 
when in in a distant land he thinks of his home and blesses it — the 
captive in his dungeon, when the green hills and the river banks, 
where the footsteps of his childhood trampled, glow upon his prison- 
walls, and the Tbright eyes and the long tresses of the one remem- 
bered gleam on the dim atmosphere, and mock the embrace of his 
fettered limbs, — all are poets in feeling, if not in expression. 

And it is this feeling abundantly active, without a corresponding 
faculty of expression, which multiplies the number of petty, third- 
rate poets, prompting consumptive young gentlemen, and asthmatic 
yoimg ladies, in conjunction with the desire of imitating the actions 
and career of those to whom the " Lyre and laurels have been given 
with all the trophies of triinnphant song," and inducing them to 
scribble nonsense by the ream, to sit up in the summer nights, (for 
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what to them has night to do with sleep ? ) watching and apostro- 
phizing the "silver moon," and the "golden stars," — for to silver and 
gold are they mainly indebted for the richness of their style, and, 
perhaps for the success of composition, — weaving their webs of verse 
for the poet's comer, or listenmg to the nightingale's music instead 
of the voice of Mamma, "when candles bum to bed ward," and when 
dying of a cold caught by sitting upon a wet bank — they imagine 
their disease to be a determination of blood to the head, in conse- 
quence of intense thought, when there could only be a determina- 
tion of nonsense, or a broken heart — ^the result of misplaced affec- 
tion; and then "they have a song of willow, and die singing it," 
or an enlarged heart, swelled from its symmetry by passion throes, 
or universal sympathy, and they then exclaim, as the poet imagined 
Napoleon to do, — '* Oh bury my heart in the bottomless deep, it 
would shrink from a narrower tomb ! " 

And so after having tilled all the Albums and Scrap Books of all 
the young ladies they are acquainted with, (and certainly it was for 
them the Album was invented) having unbuttoned their shirt collars, 
drank gin and water, and smoked many cigara, to make themselves 
look interesting, d la Byron ; having in imitation of the same never 
to be forgotten individual, imagined themselves to be the most 
miserable, neglected, forlom, unhappy, and yet envied beings in 
nature; having sighed, and written amatory lines to the wives of 
their friends, and been kicked for their reward ; having courted like 
the illustrious Coleridge, a return of affection from a young Ass, and 
taken his bray of astonishment for applause ; having wished them- 
selves in all manner of barren caves, silent solitudes, dark glens, and 
desolate islands, where they could worship nature uninterrupted, 
where they could "have no master but their mood;" and having 
done and said every other equally sensible, rational, and poetic 
thing — ^their'place knows them no more for ever, and their " Remains," 
which we imagined were sleeping in the tomb, wherein we saw them 
quietly immured, ''are eventually published for the benefit of pos- 
terity, and paid reviewers mourn that a star has fallen ! " 

The first poet of our own day, tho a Sheffield mechanic, — ^Ebenezer 
Elliot, considers Poetry to be " self-communion ; " but it would, I 
imagine, be more correct to designate self-communion as that pecu- 
liar mood of mental action, over which the feeling of Poetry most 
copiously and readily diffuses itself, and a reference to the pages of 
the greatest poet will illustrate and support this view ; for, although 
Shakspeare is never deficient in either poetic feeling or expression, 
he has condensed and concentrated both into the self-communion of 
his dramatic charactera. Othello abounds in beautiful thought, sen- 
timent, and language, in exquisite descriptions, and sparkling dia- 
logue, in profound knowledge of the sources of human action, and 
subtle discrimination and delineation of the varieties of human cha- 
racter, — but the self-communion of the Moor, when he pauses in the 
chamber of his innocent and sleeping wife, previous to his changing 
that calm slumber of life into the profound repose of death can never 
be excelled, or equalled, — standing as it does, impregnated with the 
terrible sublimity of mental passion — the focus to which the brightest 
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rays of poetic energy, expression, and intensity, are directed and 
concentrated. 

Macbeth, the heart-haunting Macbeth ! — ^where into one almost 
faultless whole are blended and commingled the most incongruous 
and opposite elements of inspiration — the fantastically terrible — the 
ludicrously sublime — the imaginatively real — ^the pathetically awful; 
into whose essence the diverse and myriad tinted gems from the 
exhaustless mines of thought are fused and amalgamated ; — Macbeth, 
beautiful and passion stirring as it is throughout, exhibits the great 
strength of the poet most effectually in those scenes where the mur- 
derer communes with his own heart, ere he has screwed his courage 
to the sticking place, or given way to the counsel of the tempter, — 
ere the bell invited him to strike that blow, which if it could only be 
the ''be all," and the end all here, — even here upon this bank and 
shoal of time would induce him to jump the life to come. And again, 
when Duncan is lying lifeless before him, " his silver skin laced with 
his golden blood," and the enormity of his crime rushes across his 
mind, — the blackness of his guilt in slaying his king, his friend, and 
his guest, when, as his kinsman and his host, he should against the 
murderer have shut the door, — not borne the knife himself; and then 
in that gorgeous chamber, pealing from the fretted roof and the 
panneled walls, thrills that awf\il voice, crying, "sleep no more to all 
the house, — Macbeth hath murdered sleep — the innocent sleep;" 
and as he rushed horror stricken from the chamber of death through 
the dusky corridors, by the couches of the sleeping guardians, still it 
cried, ''sleep no more;" — and, though seemingly to him it had as- 
sumed the tone of the thunder, and filled all space with its echoes, 
it was only the still small voice of his own heart, the remonstrance 
of his better nature, the terrible self-communion of vice with virtue. 

In referring to other plays of Shakspeare, we find the so- 
liloquies invariably characterized by this exuberant outpouiing of the 
poetic sentiment, whether Hamlet is pondering upon the important; 
question, "to Be, or not to Be," or the silver haired Lear upon the 
verge of insanity exclaiming as he thinks upon the ingratitude of 
his pelican daughters, — "oh let me not be mad, not mad, sweet 
heavens ! " — Juliet in her balcony, under the shade of the pome- 
granate tree, upon whose boughs the nightingale was wont to utter her 
passion prompted melody unto the echoes and the frolic air which 
multiplied them, — bidding the fiery footed steeds of day gallop apace, 
that love performing night might spread her close curtains, and 
> Romeo leap to her arms untalked of and unseen ; or when, in her 
after day of sorrow, she pauses in her sweet bridal chamber, before 
she drinks the draught that wiay be poison, and conjures up before 
her the horrors of the vaults of death, — until in desperation she drinks 
the death counterfeiting potion, and becomes for a time insensible 
to calamity. 

And could mortal man have laid bare the machinery of thought and 
feeling, and written their operations in worldly language — what a 
scroll of poetic and terrible beauty would have been unfolded to 
him, when looking into the ideas and feelings which convulsed the 
mind of Napoleon; — when upon the deck of the Bellerophon he 
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gazed motionless, and in deep silence, from early dawn to mid-day, 
upon the receding shore of Cape Ushant, taking the last long linger- 
ing look of the land of his glory — to which he was never to return. 
Or, when upon his isolated rock he stood, as painter and poet have 
depicted him, gazing upon the girdling element which imprisoned 
him, but marking not its grandeur, hearing not the rusn of its 
waves — wrapped in his own fancies, when nothing was but what was 
not, when 

" Imagination lifted up her voice 

" Inaudible to human ears, and called 

** The shadows and the fleshless images 

** Her unsubstantial children — and they came," — 

and the past obliterated the present, when the beauty of Poetry was 
poured upon the bitterness and despair of those lonely moments of 
solitary self-communion. 

And it is this desire of self-communion which forms an essential 
feature in the character of the greatest bards of our own and other 
times ; to indulge this mood went forth the imaginative Chaucer, 
upon the festival of May, — 

** Unto the waters and the wilderness 
" Of budding woods,—" 

where flinging himself at length upon the greensward to gaze upon 
the daisy, "the Empress, and the flower of flowers all," — silently 
remained — 

^* Dreaming rare dreams, and seeing visions quaint 
" From sunrise to first star — " 

And in this spirit, and under this influence, sat Shakspeare upon 
the river banks of Avon, and Bums by the wandering Ayr, or " In 
gladness and in joy followed his plough upon the mountain side," — 
or walking forth — 

*' Unpurposed stood and knew not why,— sat down 

'* And knew not where, — arose and knew not when ^ 

'' Had eyes and saw not — ears and nothing heard, 

" And sought — sought neither heaven nor earth — sought nought 

" Nor meant to think ; but ran meantime through vast 

'* Of visionary things, fairer than aught 

** That was — and saw the distant tops of thoughts 

*' Which men of common stature never saw." Pollock, 

And Robert Pollock, the second Milton, in his 'Course of Time,* 
has represented the spirits of paradise long aft^sr the final judgement 
has been pronounced upon the departed world — listening to the 
song of a bard, who is describing the joys and sorrows of the children 
of men, and dwelling with peculiar delight upon the remembrance 
of the wondrous sort of bliss he enjoyed in the hour of lonely walk 

*' In the wide desert where the view was large" — 

and continuing in a strain of the most beautiful and exalted pastoral 
poetry, which the human heart ever welcomed or echoed, he uius de- 
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scribes the scene which he looked upon from his loved musing 
place,— 

'' Pleasant were many scenes, but most to me 

The solitude of vast extent, untouched 

13y hand or art — where nature sowed herself, 

And reaped her crops; whose garments were the clouds; — 

Whose minstrels, brooks ^ — whose lamps, the moon and stars; — 

Whose orgain choir, the voice of many waters 5 — 

Whose banquet, morning dews ; — whose heroes, storms ; — 

Whose warriors, mighty winds ; — whose lovers, flowers ; — 

Whose orators, the thunderbolts of God 5 — 

Whose palaces, the everlasting hills ; — 

Whose ceiling, heaven's unfathomable blue; 

And from whose rocky turrets battled high. 

Prospect immense spreads out on all sides round 

Lost now between the in^elkin and the main, 

I^ow walled with hills that slept above the storm.** 

Having spoken of the nature, we will now advert to the tendency 
of Poetry — first considered merely as a superior feeling, influencing 
individual conduct — and secondly, as an expression of feeling, ope- 
rating upon society by means of painting, sculpture, and lan- 
guage. Regarded then as a sentiment aspiring after the beautiful 
and the perfect, and diffusing itself over every mental action, it must 
obviously, from its own nature, tend materially to refine, exalt, and 
purify the human character ; fonning as it does an ingredient in that 
complication of impulses, which lift our thoughts to the existence of 
a divinity, and a world without sorrow or sin ; and inducing the 
intellect to discover the- attributes of a Creator in the harmonious 
combinations of mind and matter constituting his works ; and never 
is its influence so beneficial as when it abstracts the human mind 
from the sordid and selfish pursuits of every day existence and 
forces it to dwell upon the beauty of nature, and the refinements of 
art, which are imitations of that beauty, — ^when it prompts the mec- 
hanic to plant a brief patch of his yard, sunless and child overrun 
though it be, with a few seeds and imbecile plants, which he ima- 
gines may spring up to health and beauty, though no uncontam- ' 
inated wind can kiss them, no unadulterated showers feed them; 
or when it induces the merchant, who has become almost a fixture 
in his counting house, to seek fresh air and green fields, — when it 
pushes him from his stool, and changes the automaton calculator 
mto the tittlebat fisher, or the sparrow shooter — touching another 
spring in the mechanical figure, and inducing a change of attitude, 
and a new direction of energy. 

And to this impulse operating upon individual action, are man- 
kind mainly indebted for the exaltation of minds pregnant with 
genius, from situations of comparative obscurity to the topmost 
height of intellectual attainment ; and as it regards the variety of 
natures upon which this impulse acts, it may be deemed almost 
analogous to that extensive though limited influence, which emanated 
from the Almighty upon the eve of the deluge, to draw into a pecu- 
2e 
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liar and ^ven locality the favoured few, who were eventually to 
become the progenitors of a new world ; compelling the lion to 
come from his lair, and the lamb from his pasture — the eagle from 
his cloud-capt height, and the dove from her leafy bower — the tiger 
from his jungle, and the hart from her water-brooks — the stork from 
her passage flight, and the pelican from the desert sands — with a 
speed that knew no pause, a power which felt no diminution, until 
arrived at the ark of their destination, once the ridicule, but anon 
to be the desire of the dark and despairing world. 

And with equal might has the poetic sentiment operated upon 
the diverse motives and conditions of man, making it imperative 
upon them to act in accordance with its dictates. Summoning 
Shakspeare from the shambles, and Bums from the bam and the 
flail, — vivifying the spirit of Bloomfield at his stall, and the Ettrick 
Shepherd with his forest flock, — waking up the great heart of Pollock 
from the hills and streams of Scotia, and Byron from his paternal 
halls, — rousing the latent energy of Crabbe in the debtors' prison, and 
Elliot in the mechanick's workshop, who instinct with this aspiring 
spirit bui-st the barriers of external opposition — triumphing over pov- 
erty, neglect, and oppression — rising superior to the distracting and 
unpoetical occupations in which they were engaged, and in spite of 
the obstacles which retarded their path-way, and the fetters which 
bound them to the uniform and prescribed limits of thought and 
action, — their spirit expanded in the uncongenial atmosphere which 
embraced them — their mental energy accumulated in proportion 
to the necessity which called for its exertion, and with the heart of a 
giant and the tongue of an angel, — 



' They arose inspired. 



And uttered wonderful and lovely things. 
Thoughts that lit up the moral wilderness, 
And dazzled the rapt multitude they led. 
As did the flaming pillar, that of yore 
Went out to marshal Israel.** 

But language is not the only mode which poetic feeling has 
adopted to make known and perpetuate its existence, for acting 
upon minds differently constituted it produces an expression cor- 
responsive with the peculiar formation and predominance of the 
intellect over which it diffuses itself; so that if we take three indi- 
viduals, differing in mental endowment — yet imbued with the same 
quantum of Ideality — and place before them some object in nature- 
say a beautiful woman for instance,— one shall feel induced to paint 
her loveliness in colours, another to mould her figure in clay, or 
chisel it in stone, and the third to describe her channs in fluent and 
harmonious language. 

The influence which these various expressions of poetry have had, 
and will have upon society, must depend solely upon tne character 
of the minds from which they emanate. A splendid intellect in 
combination with ardent propensities, and unchecked by moral 
feelings, will produce works which wUl be perused by the masses 
with avidity, but which will be productive of extreme demoralization 
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and consequent crime and misery ; but a well regulated mind, with 
a due proportion of animal energy, and an intellect governed by the 
superior sentiments, will produce works, which, like those of Milton, 
Scott, and Shakspeare, will never grow old, but materially conduce 
to the morality, the enlightenment, and the happiness of all ages 
and classes of society. 

And the man of Science has frequently appropriated an un- 
acknowledged theory and system of mental and material philosophy 
from the glowing pages of poetry ; for the poets have ever been the 
keenest observers of nature, and have dived deeper into her myste- 
ries, and soared higher into her sublimity, than the subtlest meta- 
physician, or philosopher. And the prevailing doctrines of Phre- 
nology are based upon the pages of Shakspeare and Scott, the 
promulgators of that science averring that they do not claim for 
human nature any one propensity, sentiment, or intellectual power, 
but what has been recognised and delineated by those master spirits, 
who, possessing the golden key of the treasury of nature, have un- 
locked her adamantine doors, and laid bare her riches and her 
loveliness. 

But it has pleased the Creator to dignify the language of poetry 
in the most felicitous and peculiar manner, — inasmuch as he has con- 
stituted it the medium through which he has suffered Religion to 
emanate from his divine mind to human nature ; and considering the 
Bible, which contains but little prose, as the inspired revelation of 
his will — Poetry must be the language of the Deity ; and nothing less 
than such a language could have produced effects so universal and 
wonderful, as those which were the result of the introduction and 
progress of Christianity, whose propagation destroyed the monstro- 
sities of pagan faith — anniliilated the reptile divinities of ancient 
Egypt, and put to flight the classic and innumerable host of impure 
natures worshipped in the temples of Greece and Rome — making the 
oracles dumb, and quenching the profane altar-fire — laying bare the 
iniquity of the sacred groves, and tearing the censer from the hand of 
the idol priest, and the tripod from beneath his feet — dimming the 
light of Isis and Osiris with the splendour of its quenchless star — stil- 
ling the shout of the intoxicated Bacchanals, and bringing their fran- 
tic dance to a pause, — in brief, substituting light for darlmess, purity 
for crime, happiness for misery, and true religion for the foulest and 
most infernal superstition. 

Again, if we refer to history we find that in the ages that are past. 
Painting and Sculpture operated as a stimulant to philanthropic 
exertion, inducing the son of a distinguished family to signalize 
himself in the field, the senate, or the philosophic school, that his 
country might " give him a statue with his ancestors;" — to honour 
the returned conqueror they erected the triumphal arch, and covered 
the walls of their temples and palaces with the deeds of their 
" mighty men of valour;" — and we are indebted for the best history of 
the ancient and powerful nation of Egypt to the paintings upon the 
walls of the tomibs of their kings, and the various temples and places 
of sepulchre which the destroyer. Time, has left as a memento of the 
splendour in which they once existed ; — for there are delineated the 
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pursuits, the occupations, the pleasures and the crimes of all ranks 
and degrees, from the king upon the throne, to the captive in the 
dungeon. And after the lapse of a thousand years, may be seen, in 
colours as vivid as when first laid on, the priest in his religious 

Erocession, and the monarch in the retirement of his harem — the 
unter with his weapons and his dogs of chase, and the fisher with 
his nets and boat — ^tne artisan toiling in his perpetual vocation, and 
the Almeh whirling in their voluptuous measure — the lady enjoying 
the luxury of the bath, and the guests sitting at the profuse banquet; 
and now, when the name is obliterated from the pyramids, and the 
inscription from the obelisk, these memorials enshrined in the 
language of poetry, remain to speak of a distant age, while the mo- 
numents and the generations oi other people — 

"from the bonds of time 

Emancipated, on their speedy- wings 
Have flown to Chaos and forgetfulness. 
Leaving no echo of their voice — ^no trail 
Of their unpiloted departure, — none 
To swell the records of the growing world 
With history of their deeds and days — tho* some 
' Among them might deserve the eulogy 

Of bard and scribe far better than great names, 
Entwined within the universal heart 
Of popular remembrance.*' 

Finally, if the Religion of the Bible is to be the instrument which 
ultimately will effect the moral regeneration of the world. Poetry 
being the medium of that Religious diffusion — the rainbow winged 
angel, laden with its love, flying into all lands which the sun encir- 
cles, to gladden all hearts by its presence. Poetry must bear an 
important part in the great work of making the moral wilderness 
and the solitary place glad, and the intellectual desert blossom and 
bloom as the Rose. 



Religion. — It fares with religion as with a shuttlecock, which is 
stricken from one to another, and rests with none. The rich appre- 
hend it to be designed for the poor ; and the poor, in their turn, 
think it chiefly calculated for the rich. An old acquaintance of 
mine, who omitted no opportunity of doing good, discoursed with 
the barber who shaved mm, on his manner of spending the Sabbath, 
which was not quite as it should be, and the necessity of his having 
more religion than he seemed at present possessed of. The barber, 
proceeding in his work of lathering, replied, "that he had tolerably 
well for a barber ; as, in his opinion, one-third of the religion neces- 
sary to save a gentleman would do to save a barber," — Bishop Home. 

There is a celebrated reply of Mr. Curran to a remark of Lord 
Clare, who exclaimed at one of his legal positions, O ! if that be law, 
Mr. Curran, I may burn my law books ! Better read then, my lord, 
was the sarcastic and appropriate rejoinder. 
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LINES ON AN OLD OAK 

IN NORWOOD PARK, NEAR SOUTHWELL. 

Oh tenant of the dark and clustering groye,— 

Thou chronicler of ages long since past. 

Round whose rough features time hdth thickly wove 

A mystery that shall for ever last ; — 

Thou standest like some stern sea-beaten rock. 

Deep rooted in the basis of the world, 

Disdaining in its might the earthqnake*s shock-^ 

And frowning on the waves against it hurl'd. 

And such art thout—hvit yet thy haughty head 
Hath long since rolled along the gulf of years. 
Thy beauty mingled with the mouldering dead— 
The fate of all that pass this vale of tears. 
The lightning's flash, — the thunder's awful roar 
Full oft with thee have fierc<»ly warr*d ; and now 
I see thee not as thou wast once before, 
But bleached and hoary, like a glacier's brow. 

Thou hast been young and green, and the soft breeze 
Did play with thy light leaves, as some fond child 
Sports with its mother's ringlets on her knees. 
And whispers its sweet tales in accents wild. 
The sunbeams thr6w their smiles, and looked as gay 
As sparkling jewels on an Eastern fair ; 
The song-bird poured his happy roundelay. 
And loved to place his fairy green home there. 

But age hath wrapt thee in her stern attire, 
And from thy branchless trunk hath swept away 
Thy youthful beauties ; — and now. Oh woodland sire. 
Thou art the food of worms — the mansion of decay ; 
And scarce is left one of thine ancient race, 
To court thy friendship, or partake thy gloom — 
They long have fled ; but here and there I trace 
An old rough relic, as it were their tomb. 

The owl shrieks round thee, as in wild despair. 
And all the restless spirits of the night 
Own thee their deity, and love to share 
Those thick wove horrors that shrink from theiight. 
With thee the dark and gloomy raven dwells 
Alone by day, and conns his mystic lore ; 
Or unseen elfins weave their guileless spells. 
Which our rude fathers dreamt in days of yore. 

When thou wast young, who held the despot sway 
O'er our fair isle ? — did Saxon, Norman, Dane, 
Pour forth their countless hordes in dread array, 
And fling destruction oa the blood-red plain? 
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'Neatli thee perbaps old Sherwood's dariog chief 
Hath shot his arrow, or his quiver hung ; 
While his stout merry-raen, close clad in green, 
Of their bold outlaw deeds have proudly sung. 

In those dark times when civil discord tore 

The silver chords of kindred souls in twain : 

And drew the frightful pall of darkness o'er 

The blasted beauty of each war-trod plain, — 

Thou wast revered ;— for 'neath thy branching head • 1 

The stem Republican was seen to stand, ^ 

And join in Hymen's bonds all those who fled 

The sacred altars of their fatherland. 

And oft when Evening's sable hand hath thrown 

Her veil of clustering shadows o'er the day, j 

My feet have wandered to this spot alone, | 

To muse in silence on life's chequered way. 

Oft have I seen its beauties bloom and fade. 

And broke the silence of its lonely spell ; — 

But oh ! no longer may I tread its shade. 

For, Norwood, I must bid thee now — Farewell. 



THE SEAMAN'S SONG, 

FROM THE FRENCH OF DE VIGNV. 
BY R. HOPPER, ESQ. 

Come, come to the sea, my Fair! 

O haste without fear, — 
Leave friendship and treasure there. 

To join with me here. 
My boat is a shell on the sea. 

And 1 am its King ! — 
Tent, rigging, and masts are free. 

All bright on the wing. 

The land belongs to the slave, — 

My Fair — not to thee ! 
Pleasure rolls on with the wave. 

Through immensity. 
The tides as they bound along. 

Breathe a silent sigh, 
And weave in their mystic song — 

** Love and liberty ! " 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF PARK SCENERY, 

FROM HOWITT's RURAL LIFE OF ENGLAND. 

How delicious is our old park scenery. How wise that such 
places as Richmond, Greenwich, and such old parks in the neigh- 
bourhood of the metropolis, are kept up and kept open, that our 
citizens may occasionally get out of the smoke and noise of the 
great Babel, and breathe all their freshments, and feel all their in- 
fluence ! Who does not often, in the midst of brick-and-mortar 
regions, summon up before his imagination this old park or forest 
scenery ? The ferny or heathy slopes, under old, stately, gnarled 
oaks, or thorns as old, with ivy, having stems nearly as thick as their 
own, climbing up them, and clinging to them, and sometimes incor- 
porating itself so completely with their heads, as to make them look 
entirely ivy-trees. The foot paths, with turf short and soft as velvet, 
running through the bracken. The sunny silence that lies on the 
open glades and brown uplands ; the cool breezy feeling under the 
shade; the grasshopper ckithering amongst the bents; the hawk ho- 
vering and whimpering over-head ; the keeper lounging along in vel- 
veteen jacket, witQ his gun, at a distance, or firing at some destructive 
bird. The herds of deer, fallow or red, congregated beneath the 
shadow of the trees, or lying in the sun if not too warm, their quick 
ears and tails keeping up a perpetual twinkle ; the yelling of scat- 
tered deer, as they go bounding and mincing daintily across the 
openings, here and there ; — the old ones, hoarse and deep, the young, 
shrill and plaintive. Cattle with whisking tails, grazing sedately ; 
the wood-pecker's laughter from afar; the little tree-creeper run- 
ning up the ancient boles, always beginning at the bottom, and 
going upwards with a quick, gliding progress ; — the quaint cries of 
other birds and wild creatures, the daws and the rooks feeding 
together, and mingling their different voices of pert and grave ac- 
cents. The squirrel running with extended tail along the ground, 
or flourishing it over his head, as he sits on the tree ; or fixing him- 
self, when suddenly come upon, in the attitude of an old, brown, 
decayed branch by the tree side, as motionless as the deadest branch 
in the forest. The hum of insects all around you, the low still 
murmur of sunny music, 

Nature's ceaseless hum. 

Voice of the desert, never dumb. 

The pheasant's crow; the pheasant with all her brood springing 
around you, one by one, from the turf where you are standing amid 
the bracken, — here one ! there one ! close under your feet with a 
sudden, starting whirr, — to compare nature with art, country 
scenes with city ones, like so many squibs and crackers fired off 
about you iu smart succession, where you don't look for them. 
That most original of all ladders, a bough with some pegs driven 
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through it, reared against a tree for the keeper to reach the nests of 
hawks or magpies, or to fetch down a brood of young jackdaws for a 
pie, quite as savoury a didi as one made with young rooks or 
pigeons ; or for him to sit aloft amongst the foliage, and watch for 
the approach of deer, or fawn, when he is commissioned to shoot 
one. The profound and basking silence all around you, as you sit 
on some dry ferny mound, and look far and wide through the glim- 
mering heat, or the cool shadow. The far-off sounds, — rooks, tiling 
of some old hall that stands slumberously amid the woods ; or dogs, 
sending from their hidden kennel amongst the trees their sonorous 
yelling. Forest smells, that rise up deliciously as you cross dim 
thickets, or tread the spongy turf, all fragrant with thyme, and 
sprinkled with the light hair-bell. Huge limbs of oak, driven off by 
tempests, or the old oak itself a vast, knotty, and decayed mass, 
lying on the ground, and perhaps the woodmen gravely labouring 
upon it, lopping its boughs, riving its huge misshapen stem, piling 
it in sacks of cord wood, or binding them into billets. The keeper's 
house near, in its own paled enclosure ; and all about, old thorns 
hung with the dried and haggard remains of wild-cats, pole-cats, 
weasels, hawks, owls, jays, and other vermin, as he deems them ; or 
the same most picturesquely displayed on the sturdy boles of the 
vast oaks ; and lastly, the mere, the lake, in the depth of the wood- 
lands, shrouded in screening masses of flags and reeds; the beautiful 
flowering-rush, the magnificent great water-dock, with leaves as 
huge and green as if they grew by some Indian river, — the tall club- 
mace, the thousands of wild ducks, teals, or wigeons, that start up at 
your approach, with clattering wings, and cries of quick alarm. 

Who that has wandered through our old parks and forests is not 
familiar with all these sights and sounds ? — does not long to witness 
them again, ever and anon, when he has been " long in the city 
pent," till he is fain to mount his horse and ride off into some such 
ancient, quiet, and dreamy region, as Crabbe suddenly mounted his, 
and rode forty miles to see again the sea ? 



Conversation, — The qualities requisite to conversation are very 
exactly represented by a bowl of punch. — Punch is a liquor com- 
pounded of spirit and acid juices, sugar and water. The spirit 
volatile and nery, is the proper emblem of vivacity and wit; the 
acidity of the lemon will very aptly figure pungency of raillery, 
and acrimony of censure ; sugar is the natural representative of 
luscious adulation and gentle complaisance ; and water is the proper 
hieroglyphic of easy prattle, innocent and tasteless. — Johnson. 

Milton, the British Homer, and prince of modem poets, in his 
latter days, and when he was blincl— (a thing some men do with 
their eyes open), married a shrew. The Duke of Buckingham one 
day, in Milton's hearing, called her a rose. I am no judge of flowers, 
observed Milton, but it may be so, for I feel the thorns daily. 
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THE PRISONER 

TO THE SWALLOW. 

AOAPTBO rftOM THB FRBNCB, BY BDMUND BOrX B8Q- 

Sweet Swallow, that so kindly fly'st 

To my dark dungeon's bar ; 
Oh ! fearless this enclosure seek, 

Where gloom and stillness are. 
I lore to watch thee, pretty thing, 
For Freedom spreads thy cheerful wing. 

Gay, little one, is thy attire 
When rough the wild winds blow j — 

And shew beneath thine ebon coat. 
Thy bodice pure as snow. 

For like a flash of froth in air, 

Glbtens its light ethereal there. 

Whence com'st thou, and who sent thee, bird. 

To the condemned, to bring 
A joy like that thou bearest me. 

Upon thy blithesome wing ? 
Oh, art thou from the mountain home. 
Where I erewhile was wont to roam ? 

Say, com'st thou from the prisoner's land. 

Distant, yet cherish'd still ? — 
Then tell me of the old fire-side. 

Some news my heart may thrill i 
Since all is open to thine eyes. 
Thou feathered fairy of the skies. 

Say, is there still a hallowed place. 

Where first-bom of the day, 
Aurora decks her in the dews 

That on the green firs lay 
Through the lung night in dark repose. 
Nor sparkled till her beams arose? 

Say, if the moss is still as soft. 

As when so oft I pressed 
Its downy bed with infant feet. 

Or laid me there to rest ? 
And still, if sometimes 'mid the brakes 
A huntsman's horn the silence wakes ? 

Tell, if some shade of woman now. 

Sad as the thoughtful soul ; 
On to the little chapel hies 

When evening's prayer bells toll ? 
And whether the white hawthorn still 
Blooms on the bosom of the hill ? 
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Say, does man still hope brighter days, 

In this sad vale of tears ? 
And is there one who waits and weeps 

For me, these long, long years ? 
But do not let her name be spoken. 
Or lowly speak— its spell's unbroken. 

Ah me it rains '.—the rising wind 
Roars in the prison's shade ; 

The sun is hid— and dark'ning clouds 
Are o'er the heaven displayed . 

Come, thou art cold,— come hide thee here,- 

The dungeon's gloom thou need'st not fear. 

Thou fliest away, — I did but dream 

Of what I bade thee tell ; 
All, all are faU'n, and hope deceived. 

No more my heart may swell. 
One thing alone I envy thee. 
Or ought on earth — 'tis liberty. 



CANZONET. 

BY T. J. OUSELEY. 

When thou art far away 

Over the billow ; 
Fond thoughts will to thee stray 

From night's hushed pillow ; 
Prayers — that shall heavenward swell, 
Fare-thee-well ! — fare-thee-well ! 

O'er the blue waters gaze 

At sunset's hour ; 
Let thy affection's rays 

Gather fresh power : 
Those are — that love thee well, 
Fare-thee-well! — fare-thee-well ! 

Think of thy native shore. 

Friends all true-hearted ; 
Then shall thy heart yearn more. 

Than when we parted ; 
Music hath left the shell — 
Fare-thee-well ! — fare-thee-well ! 
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HALLAN. 

AN EASTERN TALE^ BY P. NEWTON, JUN. 

" The soul," says a celebrated essayist, " considered abstractedly 
from its passions, is of a remiss and sedentary nature, slow in its re- 
solves, and languishing in its executions." The passions therefore 
may be aptly defined as incentives to action, since by enforcing the 
will, they conduce to existence — the chief happiness of man consist- 
ing in their due regulation, we shall not, I feel persuaded, be cen- 
sured for the portraiture of evils resulting from their unrestrained 
indulgence. There is perhaps no passion inherent to human nature, 
which, if freely indulged, is pregnant with more real evil to its pos- 
sessor than a spirit of revenge. Gloomily meditating upon its 
resolves, revenge alienates itself from all that is social and lovely ; 
and in the blindness of its desperation, rushes, not unfrequently. 
upon certain destruction rather than miss the object of its pursuit. 
Let those therefore who would contemplate the blindness of this 
passion, and see its punishment, attend to the history of Hallan. 

Hallan was the last in descent from a noble family, which had 
served with fidelity the Princes of Persia. Skilled in all the warlike 
exercises of his race, accomplished in the arts which too readily 
captivate the multitude, bold, and daring, in his nature, his deeds 
of arms, and prowess in the field, secured for him at all times a 
ready access to his Prince ; — yet was he rather feared than loved, 
for the generous soul of the hero fired not his bosom He was proud 
and vindictive, and though rewarded for his services with authority 
and command, yet Hallan enjoyed not the open confidence of his 
Prince, and was treated with a reserve which plainly indicated the 
reluctance of the heart to confer the favours bestowed. 

One beautiful summer evening the richly tinted eastern sky 
smiling in radiant beauty upon the luxuriant meadows and dec- 
orated gardens which skirt the populous city of Shirawz, Hallan, 
according to the custom of the Persians, resorted to the tomb of the 
poet Hafiz, which stands in a capacious garden, about two miles 
from the walls of the city, in order, not so much to recreate himself, 
by mingling with the usual amusements of the inhabitants, as to 
find some slight relief amongst festive gaiety for the perturbed state 
of his mind, occasioned by those evil and malignant passions which 
ever entail misery upon their possessors. But the allurements of 
mirth and society were too feeble to win the heart of Hallan from 
its secret musings, unable to subdue his emotions, he retired to 
a bench beneath one of the fine Cyprus trees which wantonly throw 
their umbrageous arms high in air, above the spot on which repose 
the remains of the still honoured Hafiz. Here, secure from moles- 
tation in gloomy silence he sat, unsought and unattended ; for 
though recognized as the emissary of royalty, yet was he dreaded 
on account of his vindictive spirit, which had too often manifested 
itself in various acts of cruelty. 
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But what preyed so deeply upon the mind of Hallan P what 
rankled the heart of the dauntless warrior ? Hallan had that day 
held long converse with his prince, — ^he had hut just returned from 
a successful struggle against a warlike hand, which had revolted 
against their legal sovereign, and which, during the several struggles 
between the contending parties, had, headed by their intrepid leader, 
Hofinan, committed great devastation, and taken many families 
into captivity, amongst the rest the only daughter of Hallan — 
Agatha, who was in her sixteenth year at the time of her captivity 
feU into the hands of Hofman. Her sprightliness of disposition and 
great beauty soon won upon the heart of Beza, the son of Hofman ; 
and Hofman, who consulted but the happiness of his son, consented 
to their union. 

It was on the anniversary of their nuptials, and the fifth year after 
the captivity of the fair Agatha, that the fatal encounter took place 
between the hostile parties, in which Beza was taken captive by the 
vicious Hallan. But as the king wished to reconcile rather than 
destroy, Hallan had orders from his prince to reserve the captive, 
Beza, for an interview on the morrow, intimating his intention to 
deal mercifully with his fallen enemy. Hallan hated with un- 
relenting detestation the house of Hofman, and, in order to gratify 
revenge, had used every argument in his power to induce his 
sovereign to destroy Beza, whom he represented as a dauntless 
leader, and the son of the daring Hofman, who had trampled under- 
foot his authority, and carried fire and sword through several of the 
most flourishing provinces of his empire. 

"And, will the mighty prince of Persia," said Hallan, "shew 
mercy to the wretch who has dared thus ? " 

" Hallan," said the king, interrupting him, " it is my pleasure 
that the captive Beza have unrestrained liberty within the confines 
of my palace, — go and see my will performed." 

Hallan withdrew, his heart filled with all the bitterness of disap- 
pointed revenge, and after having given the necessary orders respect- 
ing Beza to the guards, retired, as has been said, to the tomb of 
Hafiz. 

In the mean time, the palace wa& all bustle and festivity ; a ban- 
quet was prepared, and the nobles and grandees of Persia were de- 
monstrating their loyalty by the warmest expressions of satisfaction 
at the defeat of the rebel chief, and congratulating their sovereign 
upon the capture of Beza. 

The king cast his eyes around the spacious apartment, and notic- 
ing the absence of Hallan^ said aloud, a frown gathering upon his 
brow, — 

" Call into our presence the captain of the guard. — ^Where," said 
the king, upon his entrance, " hast thou left the captive Beza ? " 

" Most mighty monarch," said the trusty veteran, " I left him but 
now, beneath the inner portico of thy palace." 

At this moment the eyes of all were turned towards a female, 
whose exterior bore all the marks of extreme grief. She approached 
unveiled^ and throwing herself at the fi^et of royalty, wept. The 
king for a moment regarded in ^ent admiration the Wutiftil 
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supplicant before him, and then, in a tone of the most encouraging 
tenderness exclaimed — 

*' What must Amureth for thee ? — arise and name thy suit, and if 
mortal may remove thy sorrows, Amureth will redress thy wrongs. 

" Live for ever, mighty Amureth, in the hearts of thy people," 
said the beautiful afflicted one, " grief is but ill in unison with 
rejoicing, — yet graciously forgive my intrusion upon your festivity, 
and lend a favourable ear to my prayer for thy mercy. In me 
Oh ! Amureth behold the long lost Agatha, the daughter of thy 
servant Hallan, and the wife of thy captive Beza ; whose life is 
in thy hands. To plead for him with thee have I braved aD dan- 
gers hither. But if life must be the price of his daring, doom also 
Agatha, for she lives but for Beza." 

A less moving appeal had been effectual with the noble heart of 
Amureth, where mercy dwelt as in her native home; softened 
almost to tears at the sight of one, concerning whose fate he had 
conjectured in vain, and contemplating the possibility of reclaiming 
the house of Hofman, and of converting them into trusty friends ; 
he exclaimed, — 

"May Amureth ever prove the father of his people, and our 
Mighty Prophet so favour me, as I shall dispense justice and mercy 
to those who look up for my protection. Knoweth thy father as yet 
of thy coming ? If not let no one mention the return of Agatha, — 
Beza, thou wilt find in the gardens of my palace — go seek the hus- 
band of thine heart, — I will call for thee a^ain on the morrow," 

The ecstatic emotions of tumultuous joy in the bosom of Agatha, 
were too powerful for restraint, they broke forth in loud sobs, which 
prevented the utterance of speech, in the wildness of delight she 
kissed the extended hand of tne king, and hastily withdrew. 

It was not until the last rays of the evening had left the distant 
hills, upon the tops of which they had been lingering like streaks of 
burnished gold, that Hallan lefl the seat he had occupied the 
whole evening in silence and gloomy thought fulness. Slowly he 
bent his steps towards the city, until recollecting that a banquet 
was that night to be given to the Nobles of the Persian empire, that 
they assembled at the palace in order to meet their Sovereign, who 
would himself preside over the entertainment, he quickened his 
steps, dreading lest his absence, on an occasion in which he was inti- 
mately concerned, should be noticed. The extensive inclosuie, in 
which stood the richly decorated mansion of royalty, he approached 
with fear ; ignorant of the construction which might be put upon 
conduct he could not by any artifice justify, he paused in painful 
reverie, musing upon the best palliative circumstances might afibrd. 
While thus employed, he was surprised by the sudden appearance of 
the captain of the guard, issuing from behind the dark foliage of one 
of the fair spreading trees which formed the spacious avenue, who, 
stood in the attitude of respectful recognition before him. A conver- 
sation took place from which Hallan gathered the infonnation, that 
the captive Beza enjoyed free access to every part of the spacious 
pleasure grounds around them ; but that the different entrances were 
carefully guarded in order to prevent escape. " I have not orders 
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for the precautions I have taken," added the Captain of the Guard, 
"but W3 have had too long a chase after this mountain hero, to trust 
him out of his cage; and whatever the resolves may be for to-morrow, 
I will endeavour that this sprig of the house of Hofman abide the 
issae." 

Well knew the Captain of the guard that Hallan's hate towards 
the house of Hofman was most deep and inveterate ; he had noticed 
the malignant expression of countenance, and the steady gaze of 
Hallan's dark eye whilst talking of Beza, and therefore expressed 
himself in language he judged most consonant to the mind of Hallan, 
carefully avoiding mention of the return of Agatha, in accordance 
with the express command of Amureth. 

Hallan, to whose cold and unrelenting nature the true principles 
of mercy had ever been unknown, considered the inclination of 
Amureth to spare the life of Beza a species of pusillanimity, a mean 
compromise of feeling he could not comprehend. The conduct 
of Amureth appeared a mystery he could not divine. He felt, 
however, a kind of savage satisfaction in the conviction that he 
should find abettors in the different members of council, with whom 
he had come to the resolution of urging the necessity to request 
the execution of Beza, in order to ensure the peaceful security of 
those provinces, which had already suffered from his daring in- 
cursions. With this specious plea he thought to accomplish his 
desire, and perceiving from the disposition of Amureth, art would 
be necessary, he resolved to dissemble his hatred ; turning therefore 
to his companion, he said, " I cannot but applaud your fidelity, for 
though all must admire the youth and valour of Beza, yet our 
faith to Amureth forbids that we should tamper with one, his 
enemy," and slowly waving his hand, he left the Captain of the 
guard in astonishment at the expression of feeling so different from 
his expectations. 

Hallan hurried onward towards the palace with a thousand diff- 
erent conjectures as to his reception, and too intently bent upon his 
course to notice with the eye of admiration the beauty of all around 
him. The moon was riding majesticly through the cloudless sky, 
and her soft silvery light was thrown in full force upon the lovely 
scenery through which he passed. Here and there stood knots of 
stately trees, like waving plumes upon the crest of beauty, — now a 
gentle slope decorated with all nature's rich variety, these mingled 
with all that art could achieve, united in forming ( if such a 
thing might be) a terrestial paradise. He had just passed the 
indented border of a small lake, near the end of which stood a little 
temple, when his attention was awakened by the sight of two figures, 
at a short distance before him. He retreated a few paces, and 
entering the temple, stood intently watching their motions, when 
he perceived that they were approaching the temple; secreting 
himself behind one of the pillars, shaded by the spreading branches 
of the lofty cedar, he awaited the event. A few moments brought 
the wanderers to the spot, Hallan instantly recognized in one the 
stately form of Beza. They were both dressed in similar uniform, 
and stood gazing upon the temple ; Hallan's hand was upon his 
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sword, but recollecting the injunction of Amureth, he waited the fit- 
test moment for their destruction. They retreated to some trees in 
the front of the temple, and availing themselves of a seat beneath 
them, entered into conversation, to which Hallan listened with the 
most intense curiosity- 

The conversation was carried on in too low a tone for Hallan to 
distinguish what passed between them, until the companion of 
Beza, in a more elevated voice, exclaimed, " What ! shall the son 
of Hofman dispond ? to-morrow, if I mistake not, will see thee happy 
and at liberty ; you know that I would yield my life for thine, 
and that I can have no wish to deceive you" — 

"Rash youth," cried Hallan, springing before the astonished 
pair, " the friend of Beza is the foe of Hallan, and as thou art 
so willing to die in his stead, die in his defence." 

Before either could reply, the poinard of Hallan had pierced the 
bosom of the disguised Agatha. Hallan inwardly rejoiced in the 
deed, having as he thought, prevented the meditated escape of 
Beza, for which he expected the thanks of his prince, and at the 
same time somewhat gratified his revenge by destroying the con- 
federate of the detested Beza. The shriek which followed this vio- 
lence on the part of Hallan instantly brought to the spot Burzman, 
the captain of the guards, who had dodged his stg)s. 

After securing him from the heightened rage of Beza, who, though 
unarmed, had already thrown him upon the earth, Burzman fired 
one of his pistols in the air, which signal was immediately answered 
by the attendance of a party of musket men, pointing to the body 
of Agatha, he gave orders that it should be brought forward upon a 
litter, — Beza he conducted to the palace. 

When Hallan entered the spacious hall in which the nobles were 
assembled, he trembled beneath the frown which he saw gathered 
upon the brow of Amureth. On the right hand of the king he be- 
held to his dismay and mortification, the captive Beza. 

"Hallan," exclaimed the king, "stand forth." 

Hallan obeyed, and was about to justify himself by a reply, when 
Amureth said in a raised voice, " here me Hallan, — have thy losses 
been greater than mine, that the blackness of thy revenge should 
know no bounds ? — Have I less cause to hate the house of Hofman ? 
My possession have been wasted, my people have been destroyed, 
and my son — my daring OfFa met his death in the field amongst 
the bands of Hofman, — yet I vowed not," said Amureth, with great 
emotion, " eternal enmity, to God I left my cause. To Him belongs 
revenge. Rashly and blindly we act when passion is our only 
guide. But for thee, unhappy misguided mortal, learn the dismal 
sequel of thy dark impetuosity, the bosom against which thou hast 
lifted thy murderous steel is that of thy long lost Agatha, and the 
wife of Beza.** 

At this moment, Agatha, borne on a couch, was placed before 
Hallan, "Ill-fated flower," said the king, "but our holy prophet 
wiUs it, and the .punishment of thy father is severe." Beza was sup- 
porting the suffering Agatha, — Hallan gazed wildly npon them, — 
his face became deadly pale, he fell, one groan was heard, and no 
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more. They lifted up the hody, hut life was ehbing fast, — he had 
plunged the same dagger to his heart with which he had struck his 
daughter. 

Agatha recovered slowly from her wounds, and Beza, with 
Hofman his father enjoyed the favour of Amureth. May the fate 
of Hallan live in the remembrance of those whose passions rise in 
rebellion against reason, lest like him, through a blind indulgence 
they be hurried into certain misery. 



THE DAY. 

What quietude in day! 
When gleams the first bright sunny ray, 
Chasing the twilight's gloom away : 

What quietude in day ! 

How lovely is the day ! 
When round the earth in gladd'ning streams 
The sun pours forth his golden beams : 

How lovely is the day I 

How exquisite is day ! 
When glitt'ring in that glory bright. 
The flow'rs peep forth in dewy light: 

How exquisite is day ! 

How grateful is the day ! 
When ere be thinks on worldly care, 
Man pours bis thoughtful soul in pray'r : 

How grateful is the day 1 

Melodious is day ! 
When tuning forth their silv'ry throats 
The birds* sweet music onward floats : 

Melodious is day ! 

How serious is day! 
When sabbnth bells ** chime thro' the air,'* 
Calling each mortal forth to pray'r : 

How serious is day ! 

How fitful is the day ! 
When April like the sun and rain- 
Alternate gleam and show*r again : 

How fitful is the day ! 

How dreary is the day ! 
When low ring clouds a storm foretell. 
And darken every hill and dell : 

How dreary is the day ! 

How blessed is the day ! 
When pausing on the moments gone. 
Our conscience whispers, ** Well, thou'st done : " 

How blessed is the day ! 

INCOGNITA. 
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THE SONG OF THE DESOLATE. 



BY THOMAS RAGG. 



The sword of the spoiler o'er Judah had passed, 
And her God to destruction had given her at last ; 
On her towers had descended the hammer of war, 
And her chief men of valour were captives afar : 
Yet among the lorn ruins some sad ones remained, 
By whom the full goblet of sorrow was drained, 
And to scenes which with music of mirth lately rung, 
Thus a bard of the desolate plaintively sung. 

Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 

Thou city of the living God, 
Robbed of thy lofty diadem 

And underfoot by Gentiles trod, ' 

How is thy strength and beauty fled, 
Till all except thy name is dead ! 

The moon which from her walks on high 

Late looked on towers and palaces, 
Now gazing from the changeless sky, 

Nought but destruction's path-way sees, ' 

And silvers with her lovely rays 
A scene where giant ruin strays. 

On Zion's and M oriah's height. 

The temple of the Lord of all 
No longer greets the admirer's sight, 

Or echoes with the suppliant's call; J 

For House of God, and Hall of State, | 

Both, both alike, are desolate. 
And where the* wall late reared Hs crest, 

Till this time proved a stedfast friend, 
Round which though hostile thousands pressed, 

They did but come to meet their end, j 

Lie heaps of circling ruins now, 
Sad chaplet for thine altered brow. 

Yet boast not haughty Babylon, 

' Tis not thine arm hath brought us down, 
We're conquered by our God alone, I 

Who gives and takes Judea's crown : 
He reigns ! and though His city's bare, i 

He reigns in desolation there. 

What power could thus have laid her waste 

When Solomon or David reigned, 
Her throne when good Josiah graced, 

Or Hezekiah crime restrained, i 

While as a rock Jehovah stood 
To shield her from each whelming flood ? 

None 1 none ! the bright arms of the foe 

Were feeble as a hornet's sting! 
Iniquity hath laid her low. 

And given her to the Gentile king : 
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Iniauity bath forced the gate, 
And left her lorn and desolate. 

A chief once stood on yonder plain, 

And thousands answered to his call ^ 
Compacted nations formed his train. 

And followed him as Lord of all ; 
They waited bnt the opening day 
To make Jehovah's choice their prey- 
But morn arose with smiling face, 

And gilt the temple's lofty brow ; 
And Where's the chief of lofty race,. 

Where are Assyria's legions now ? 
The king was fled, bis thousands fell 
Before the God of Israel. 

Ah, where is now that guardian power 
Which blasted thus their hearts with deatb. 

Our sure defence in danger's hour — 
Oar refuge from the storm's rude breath ^ 

The Lord our help in ages past 

Has left us to ourselves at last. 

But wake my harp a loftier strain, 
This is no song for Judah's race ; 

Tis theirs to curse with proud disdaiir 
The authors of their deep disgrace,. 

And tell them that the hour is nigh 

When they too shall as lowly lie. 

Yet where is soul for themes like these f 
Will the pale moon that sonl supply ? 

Is inspiration in the breeze 
That whistles through the ruins by } 

Can desolation wake a voice 

•To bid the desolate rejoice f 

Did but the temple still remain, . 

And were the blest sbekinah there, 
We still might hope to rise again, 

And rule with our stem conquerors share ; 
But they are gone, and we are ieft> 
Of every latent hope bereft. 

Of every hope ! no ! hence vain thought — 
Hence faithless thought of slavish woef 

The power who once such wonders wrought 
Again o'er us his shield will throw. 

In his own time will God restore 

His people to their land once more. 

Yes, yes, my loved Jerusalem, 

Vision of peace, and heavenly joys ; 
Thou thy oppressors shalt condemn. 

And once again from dust arise, 
Soon as the Persian gains the throne — 
And falls imperial Babylon. 
Then wake my harp a loftier strain, 

Since now, though ruin stalks around, 
My native land shall rise again. 

And 'mongst the loftiest states be found ; 
Nor shall the song of slaves be mine 
While Uves the God of Judah's line. 
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CAMBERLEY, 

OR CAVALIERS AND ROUNDHEADS. 

BT W, J. NORFOLK. 

Concluded /irom poffe 171. 

Chapter VII. 

And soon he reached a court yard square, 

Bridal of Triermatn. 



The King's arrival was now hourly expected; Sir John Brampton » 
and other old Cavaliers, were in hastv preparation for the reception of 
their royal master. A conrier had arrived the preceding evening stating 
his Majesty's intention to sojourn at the Castle, and bringing also a war- 
rant for the arrest of Colonel Hutchinson and Camberley : the former for 
being the preventer of the country s loan being granted, the latter as his 
confidant and supposed promptor. How the King became acquainted with 
Camberley s name, and also of his being so close an adviser, seems strange ; 
this doubt, however, can be easily defined. The rencontre which Cam- 
berley had with Arundel in the Park produced severe and agonizing 
pangs in the bosom of the said Arundel : not those pangs which arise 
from sensations of remorse, but those suggested by the worst of fiends, 
hatred and revenge. He found Camberley a superior swordsman to him- 
self : he also knew that to shake the alliance between him and the good 
old warder Kirkdale, was a task impossible to accomplish ; his plan was, 
therefore, to link him in the aflairs of Hutchinson : he now commenced 
putting his plot into execution. He represented to Sir John Brampton 
the high estimation Camberley held in the eyes of Colonel Hutchinson, 
and the probability of his being the chief instrument of his sedition. 
Camberley was, to all appearance, a Roundhead, so that such an asser- 
tion was not at all unlikely to gain credence with Sir John ; he immedi- 
ately wrote the King news to the above effect, and, as we have before 
stated, received his Majesty's note for his arrest. 

Whitelock, said Sir John, holding the arrest in his hand, I have this 
day received his Majesty's order to arrest Colonel Hutchinson, and Cam- 
berley his page. 

Alack ! poor knaves, replied Whitelock, and methinks they will have 
the rather unpleasant pleasure of taking their last morning's breakfast on 
the bare rock of the castle. 

Be not so gay, kinsman, observed Sir John, for I intend thee to serve 
this arrest, therefore get thyself decked in that treacherous dog's garments, 
and set out instantly : we must riot delay one moment, or the birds ma 
migrate. 
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Troth then I'll be as grave as a beet owl, Carmina nulla canam, an- 
swered Whitelock, but mind. Sir John, were it not that our liege's honor 
was in trust, Richard Whitelock would not, for all the worth of the old 
castle, become a spy. 

Tush, tush, man, get thee gone, and niind thy tongue does not get the 
better of thy reason, the night will aid thee much, said Sir John, dis- 
patching Whitelock on his mission. 

He was not long bedecking himself in the garments of Arundel, for 
quick as his wit 'was his management of any affairs consigned to him. 
He soon trode the way to the castle, and called not very puritanically to 
the warder of the Barbican, that he might speak with the good and godly 
man. Colonel Hutchinson ; he curbed himself in the after part of bis 
speech that no suspicion might arise. 

Who art thou ? said Kirkdale, in a stentorophonic voice. 

The steward of the godly Silas Purbeck, Clement Arundel, bearing a 
message to his friend the governor of this castle. 

Then, replied Kirkdale, do thou, Clement Arundel, say unto thy mas- 
ter that the Colonel is not within. 

Nay, friend, continued Whitelock, still assuming the peculiar tone of 
the puritans, if the good Colonel was not within my master bade me deliver 
my message to his confidant, the stripling Camberley. Be quick, friend, 
for the time waxeth, and that allotted to me is short If thou do reject 
my cause I must e'en hie back to my master and inform him therewith. 

Be not hasty, replied Kirkdale, it was not thy wont, Clement Arundel, 
and as thou wilt see the youth Camberley, wait until I lower the port- 
cullis. 

Whitelock gladdened at this news, for he was afraid the warder would 
not have allowed him admittance. 

Sir John had previously ordered a tioop of soldiers, then resident in 
the town, to be in readiness, and secrete themselves under the wall of the 
castle, so that when Whitelock had entered, he was to draw the attention 
of the warder by intimating the purport of his mission, and on a given 
signal they were to advance slowly and take possession of the Barbican ; 
no danger was to be feared from the inhabitants, for they resided in the 
heart of the castle. 

The portcullis was now lowered, and Whitelock, under the guise of the 
good and godly steward, entered the Barbican ; he proceeded to explain 
to Kirkdale his master's message, and, as though by accident, struck the 
bell annexed to the door, that being the proposed signal agreed on, while 
the old man snarled at the supposed Arundel's clumsiness ; the Barbican 
was filled immediately with soldiers ; Whitelock seized, and gave Kirk- 
dale to a file of them , the others closely following. The night being in- 
tensely dark they were not perceived ; and henext advanced to the second 
or inner ward. 
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Who goes there ? asked the sentinel. 

It is even I, Clement Arundel, said Whitelock, wishing to speak with 
the goodly youth Camberley. 

From whence came you, asked the sentinel. 

Even from my good and godly master, Silas Purbeck, was the answer. 

Pass then, said the man, opening the gate and lowering his musket* 
scarcely had the words escaped from his lips, ere he was secured by the 
soldiers and gagged. Whitelock had no guide to the castle, he scarce 
knew his way thither, he took the lanthom which hung from the gate, dif- 
fusing its dull and mournful light over the watchhouse, and, bidding a part 
of the soldiers follow him at a distance, groped his way on. With a 
little difficulty, he descried a light at some distance, which on close in- 
spection, shone from the topmost height of the castle. Through the aid 
of this light he reached it and rung the bell. The summons was early 
answered, and after a few questions, he was admitted into the presence of 
Camberley. 

The youth sat before a large fire, with his arms drawn across his breast, 
gazing on the burning embers ; a large candle on the table lit the apart- 
ment, and revealed to Whitelock the strength of the interior. 

Whitelock bowed on entering and closed the door. 

If T mistake not, I am in the presence of Frederick Camberley, page 
to the governor of this strong hold, said he. 

You are right in your suggestions, replied Camberley, looking earnestly 
upon Whitelock, and what commission have you with me ? 

Merely a slight one, but of present import, answered Whitelock, can I 
speak with the Colonel before I reveal them ? 

That were impossible, said Camberley, for he left this morning early. 

In good truth, said Whitelock smiling, you are playing me the dupe, 
yet, since you will out with the secret, will your worship please to scan 
this little piece of writing, that your eyes may be informed of its con- 
tents. 

Camberley took the paper, and read it, evincing no marks of guilt or 
fear, and rendered it back to Whitelock. You are now aware, said the 
latter, you must render yourself to me a prisoner, nay, do not attempt to 
call, for I have friends in hearing as well as yourself, and since you will 
not deliver up the Colonel, why we must e'en try* what a search will do. 
He clapped his hands, the door opened, and a party of soldiers stepped 
forward, they having entered with Whitelock and bound the porter. 

That is your prisoner, said Whitelock to the sergeant, but mind do not 
attempt to shackle him: if he delivers his sword, that is an all-sufficient 
guarantee for a gentleman's honor : remain here sergeant, and you, corpo- 
ral, follow with your men : come boy Camberley, tender your sword, you 
are in good treating 111 warrant you. 
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Camberley gave Whitelock his sword, who accepted and advanced with 
it drawn to search the castle. This was no easy task, having to break open 
every door, he pryed in every coiner, but alas ! to no purpose. The 
Colonel had truly fled that morning, as also his friend Purbeck : for 
hearing of the king's coming, they did not doubt its veracity, but saved 
themselves by flight. Whitelock, however, proceeded to where the light 
issued, that acted as a beacon to him ; when the summit was attained, 
nought could be found, nor was there any trace of man in the Castle, 
excepting Camberley and the porter. 



Chapter VIII. 

Away ! address th^ prayers to heaven, 
Before its evening stars are met. 

Parisina. 



Charles had arrived that very evening, and in fact, only a few hours 
after the taking of Camberley, who appeared not in the least daunted by 
this, to all probability, fatal event. No— that magnanimous spirit that 
held its sway in his bosom, would not yield its proud bearing to the cold 
steel fetters that now claspt his nimble limbs, and covered him with dis- 
honour ; nor did he evince any fear of the results uf his trial, or alarm at 
death, were it to meet him when least prepared. Not totally divested of 
that natural gaiety which was ever predominant within him, he looked 
more to his enlargement than the most probable of all possible events — 
his death ; this must have arisen from a perfect belief of his own inno- 
cence, and a full satisfaction that he could prove it to his Sovereign. 
How true they might be, will appear in the sequel. 

Charles was now the inhabitant of that castle which his forefathers hJEul 
erected, and which was their refuge in time of need. He ordered 
instant search to be made for Hutchinson, who was traced to his father s 
house at Owthorpe ; but what course he had since pursued, could not be 
ascertained. There was a person journeying with him at a brisk pace ; 
but all trace of him was lost, and Charles, in rage, ordered Camberley 's 
trial to be fixed for the next day. 

But where was Julia during this busy period P Ah ! she knew, and 
was a hearer of the events of the preceding evening. She it was who, 
when walking in the Court-yard heard noises in the Barbican, and 
hastened to seek Camberley. She ran from room to room, but found 
him not; she even ascended the highest turret, aided the cavaliers in 
finding the castle ; but no Camberley could she find, for he had just left to 
place sentinels in and near Mortimers Hole; the only place feared 
of any attack being successful, owing to its having a subterraneous pas- 
sage leading from near the river Leen. He retunied after aiTanging 
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•very thing requisite for blockade, and closing the door, examined a 
plan of the Castle that lay on the table. 

Julia s father was not deprived of his office, as we should have supposed, 
according to his creed, but raised to one higher, the superintendant warder 
of the Barbican and first Watch Tower ; this was probably intended to 
raise Charles in the old man's (Kirkdale's) estimaiion, and cause him to 
impart all secrets, relative to the affairs of Camberley. A few hours 
previous to the trial, the King's summons was sent to Kirkdale and his 
daughter to appear as witnesses against him. Julia now felt that she loved 
him, she felt all that a woman can feel, and the all of grief that fills the 
heart of a lover. Twas true he had spoken to her in a libidinous tongue, 
— but was his heart an urger of the suit ? or did he attempt merely a trial 
of her modesty ? Her mind inclined to the latter. She had even vowed 
never to acknowledge him as hergere ; yet, to appear as witness to con- 
demn him, was more than she could bear ; the tears rushed involuntarily 
down her cheeks, — she sobbed aloud. Her father had already answered 
the mandate, and it was hers to obey the commands of her sovereign. 
She hastily dashed away the tears that glistened in her eye, and with 
feeble foot, — so small, so delicate, it scarce crushed the blade on which it 
trod, — proceeded to the castle. Her cheeks were pale as the cheeks of 
the dead ; yet, ah ! there was beauty even then, in that dark piercing eye ; 
and there was language on that brow of snow. 

The room or hall that Charles occupied as the seat of justice, waslai^e 
and lofty ; he sat in his robes in the chair of staje, covered with crimson 
velvet, and trimmed with gold ; at his foot sat two clerks, with desk and 
writing materials before them ; to his left, and on a descent, sat Sir John 
Brampton and Whitelock ; to the right, and on the same height as Sir 
John, sat two of his peers ; before the clerks, and in front of the King, 
stood Camberley ironed, with the most placid serenity of countenance, 
leaning against a chair placed for him. To the right of Camberley, stood 
Kirkdale and his daughter; along the sides of the hall, pennons and 
banners were hanging with their different mottos, and arms appertaining ; 
below which, and behind the prisoners, armed yeomen and soldiers tilled 
the space to the door. 

Let the trial commence, said the King sternly. Julia cast her eyes to- 
wards, and encountered the careless smile of Camberley ; she knew not what 
to answer, whether to assume a look of scorn, of pity, or of love : she embrac- 
ed the latter — her heavenly features smiled upon him in the hour of peril. 

Kirkdale testified to the noble and benevolent conduct of Camberley, 
during the short time he was acquainted with him ; some peculiarities he 
had it was true, but those were not of any paramount importance, or suffi- 
cient to criminate him for treason or disloyalty to his sovereign. He also 
firmly believed the Colonel was affectionately attached to him ; but he 
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never was able^ during auy conversalion or debate, to ascertain his creed ^ 
whether a puritan or royalist. He had often and strenuously urged this- 
argument but was never successful. 

Julia was now examined ; she answered in a tremulous voice, more than 
once faltered, and spoke incoherently, evincing the secret throbbings of 
her bosom, by frequent repetitions and crossings in her language. Her 
evidence elicited nothing to the purpose. 

The next witness was called ; a gruff voice responded, and Clement 
Arundel stepped from among the soldiers, with whom he had been holding 
converse ; and glancing round the court, his eyes unconsciously met 
those of Julia. She gazed upon him even as a young Pythoness after imbi- 
bing the deleterious vapour, gazes upon her beholders with eyes of fury 
and wonder. 

You a witness against Camberley ! said she at length, you who have 
become treacherous to your sect ! you who have 

Silence, girl, shouted the King, interrupt not the examination. 

Arundel testified, that he at several and various times was witness to, 
and hearer of, Camberley 's arguments with Col. Hutchinson — persuading 
bim, that with good and discreet management, the castle might hold out, 
paiticularly against so harassed an army as the King must naturally have. 
He also stated, that Camberley had attempted to gain him over to his 
cause, pointing out the advantage and emoluments aiising from such an 
union ; in (act, Arundel invented every false statement he was capable of, 
every artifice to crush his enemy. During the examination, Julia seemed 
incapable of bearing such fabrications ; she often interrupted him, and was 
as often silenced by the King. Every witness being examined, Camberley 
was at length found guilty of high treason. — The King accordingly ordered 
him to immediate execution. Julia could hear no more, her bright eyes 
fixed in their sockets shot forth a supernatural appearance, an electric 
shock seemed to have ran through her frame, — she stood for some minutes 
gazing blandly upon Camberley — then -fell on the floor in a swoon. 
Clement Arundel was the first to secure and bind Camberley. 

Off vile catiff, said the youth, ere I cleave thee to the ground, and pol- 
lute my hand by striking a knave ! — dost thou want more crime to be 
thrown on that black heart of thine ; more than the miseries thou hast 
caused that pure and lovely girl ? Go, and for ever hide thy fiendish face 
from the haunts of men, — then in an altered voice he continued, addressing 
the King,— do you not know me father ? Thus saying, he moved the 
peruke that concealed his natural locks^ and revealed to the eyes of the 
unhappy monarch, the countenance of his son — Charlrs Stewart 
THB Younger. 



J. WHITTINOHAM, PBINTEB, SOUTHWELL. 
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-a soft and solemn breathing sound 



Rose like a steam of rich distiil'd perfumes. 

And stole upon the air, that even Silence 

Was took ere she was Vare, and wish'd she might 

Deny her nature and be never more 

Still, to be so displaced. I was all ear, 

And took in sounds that might create a soul 

Under the ribs of Death. 

MILTON. 



In a former paper I observed that the natural Expression of Strong 
Emotion, constitutes Poetry in the Abstract, wnich as an Art is 
developed by the Form or Mode of Language; in the Sounds 
through which the latter is conveyed, the Tones acute, grave, or 
varying, which clothe the Words may be discovered the elements 
of Music. 

Strong Feeling not only displays itself in appropriate terms, but, 
consistent accents ; there exists a consonance, a mysterious, yet im- 
mutable affinity between the nature of the Sensations, and the Tones 
(independant of language) in which they are expressed. These are 
Nature's Interpreters, whose appeal cannot be mistaken however 
it may be received. With the myriad chords of Feeling, which 
vibrate in the breast, the Voice, (that divine and perfect instrument) 
is tuned in exquisite harmony, in order that it may produce, how- 
2n 
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ever delicate the division, a corresponding note — a distinct and 
characteristic tone, often unacknowledged, yet felt by all. 

That the natural tones which express Human Emotion (using the 
term in its widest sense) constitute the elements of Music will ap- 
pear more evident if we briefly enquire into the causes of the plea- 
sure experienced from musical combinations. 

Sound is a particular agitation or vibration of the parts of sur- 
rounding bodies transmitted by the air, and acting by mechanical 
impulse upon the auditory nei*ve, and thence by some unknown 
mode producing an Idea in the Mind. Thus far its nature has been 
examined and its laws ascertained with tolerable exactness, but this 
will not explain its intellectual operation ; when we wish to enquire 
into the cause of mental preferences, why certain sounds invariably 
please or displease the Ear, the doctrine appears extremely un- 
satisfactory. 

The theory of physical gratification to the corporeal sense is in- 
sufficient to account for the influence of Music upon the Mind. 
Sweet substances please, and bitter offend a healthy palate, long 
before any mental process has commenced, this appears to result 
from some law of the animal economy, with which we are unac- 
quainted ; the principle cannot, however, be applied to the Ear, no 
evidence can be adduced that it possesses (if the term may be allow- 
ed) an original Taste, an organic preference for any given sound 
abstractedly considered. Mechanical impulse though it accounts 
for the production of Sound affords no clue as to the nature of its 
reception by the mind, and the cause of its invariable preference or 
dislike. 

Abstract Sounds, being mere perceptions destitute of quality, can 
affect no mental change, whatever may really exist, to the Mind 
they must appear homogeneous, no difference can be known. 

In attemptmg, therefore, to account for the variety of influence 
possessed by Sound, we must look for something not inherent, some- 
thing independant of itself ; some circumstance by which it is placed 
in a state of relation to intellectual phenomena, whose characters 
and qualities it may thereby transfer, assume, and afterwards faith- 
fully represent. 

A Medium, becomes speedily identified or invested with the 
nature and qualities of its objects ; hence, when we discover Sound 
to be the medium placed by the Creator for the expression of Sensa- 
tion, in all its immense variety, distinct yet universal, the circum- 
stance or cause of its moral influence may be explained. 

The exercise of the Passions (the natural offspring of Sensation) 
affords the mind an intense gratification, characterized, of course, by 
the nature of the exciting object. Love, Hope, Pride, Joy, &c., 
throughout their infinite degrees and combinations preserve (as be- 
fore noticed) an individusdity of Tone or Sound tenned Expres- 
sion. 

Sensation and Expression thus in unison, it is evident, that under 
ordinary circumstances they must reciprocally act ; certain Passions 
becoming excited, express themselves in determinate Tones, — up- 
on the recurrence of these to the Ear, the chord vibrates, and the 
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associated feeling is awakened ; to this secret, yet intimate connec- 
tion, Sound owes its entire influence, character, and universal applica- 
tion ; it is not only the Echo, but the Type, — the Substitute of Sense, 
and is pleasing, or otherwise, according to the nature of its original. 

If it be remarked here, that Sounds do not effect all alike ; that 
the corporeal sense appears to be organized with various degrees of 
delicacy and perfection ; that certain individuals (Mozart for in- 
stance) display an accuracy of Ear, a correct appreciation of musical 
sounds, almost before the mental powers have commenced their 
workings; and that therefore, this instinctive perception (technically 
termed an Ear for Music) depends solely upon corporeal organiza- 
tion ; I would reply, that this only proves an extraordinary mental 
susceptibility, that the Passions whence the corporeal organ derives 
its power are developed with unusual vigour. 

The first step towards the formation of musical sounds probably 
consisted in the attempt to imitate some particular tone of pleasure, 
in order to re-produce the sensation. To this method, (the uncon- 
scious dictate of Experience), a little reflection and practice sug- 
gested the necessity of precision, strength, and continuity ; hence 
the primitive ideas of the terms Quantity, Pitch, and Time. 

This process taking place with every simple tone, a succession of 
agreeable sounds or Melody was formed ; the first hasty tones in 
which the Savage expressed his emotions, triumphant, tender, or 
pathetic, were lengthened, sustained, and combined, with a greater 
or less degree of Art ; his fii-st concentrated eflbrts were Vocal, — 
Song arose, the joint production of the twin sisters — Music and 
Poetry. 

Although we may deduce the origin of Music from the principles 
of Human Nature, yet the period when it assumed the regular fonn 
of an Art and became a National object is lost in the haze of anti- 
quity. Through the "dark backward and abysm of Time," Con- 
jecture and Analogy are our only guides, the former must be con-' 
fessed a very unsatisfactory one ; it will appear (if the theory I have 
advanced be correct), that Music was not the invention of any indi- 
vidual ; that its early character amongst all nations was alike, and 
that the first instruments were of a very simple kind. The descrip- 
tions and remains of the latter, imperfect as they are, constitute 
almost the only stock of information we po^ess relative to the 
actual state of the Art previous to the Christian era. 

Egypt (that land of mystery, superstition, and wisdom), claims 
the honour of first giving celebrity to Music ; like other arts it was 
by law considered sacred, — confined to the celebration of the na- 
tional religion, — and exercised only by the Priests ; — with its style 
and character, (fixed and invariable in conformity with every nation- 
al institutio;a during the dynasty of the Pharoahs), we are totally 
unacquainted. 

After the period of the Persian Invasion, the Arts in Egypt be- 
came gradujdly subject to foieign influence, and under the Ptolemys 
we find Music as a profession chiefly exercised by resident Greeks. 
The Hebrews, who borrowed this Art with others from their late mas- 
ters, appear to have been passionately fond of Music; it formed an es- 
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sential part of the service of the Tabernacle, yet no satisfactory idea 
can be formed of their actual proficiency therein, it appears to have 
been entirely traditional ; no traces of a written character or notes 
have been discovered, their instruments were essentially the same as 
the Egyptian. 

The Greeks with characteristic elegance and ingenuity invested 
with a legendary character all the productions of Intellect ; to their 
own Deities and heroes they ascribed every important invention ; 
plausible however as this process must have appeared to the national 
vanity, it is certain that for the elements of Science and Art they 
were indebted to Egypt and Phoenicia, and that they had merely 
refined upon their models. Thus, Music and the invention of the 
Lyre has been ascribed to Apollo, and its construction described 
with a variety of fanciful embellishments. Our information relative 
to the actual mechanism of this famous instrument and its capabi- 
lity for the wondrous effects related by ancient writers, is extremely 
vague and unsatisfactory. The latter were not always practical 
musicians, hence their details are deficient in technical accuracy, 
and from them no certain comparison can be made with modem 
art ; a brief account of some of the ancient instruments may, how- 
ever, not be inapplicable. 

The Harp (or Lyre) and Organ of Scripture, are rendered from 
the generic terms Kinnor and Ugah, the former signifying a stringed, 
the latter a toind instrument. The Organ of Jubal (probably the 
earliest musical instrument invented) is believed to have been the 
Syrinx afterwards ascribed to Pan, and with which he is usually 
represented playing to his flocks. The story of his contest with the 
lyre of Apollo, — the judgment of Midas, and consequent punish- 
ment, is familiar to our readere. From the simplicity of this 
instrument it appears to have been of universal invention. 

*' A Syrinx, or Jisiula Panis, made of reeds tied together, exactly 
resembling that of the ancients has been found to be in common use 
in the island of New Amsterdam, in the South Seas, as flutes and 
drums have been in Otaheite and New Zealand ; which indis- 
putably proves them to be instruments natural to every people in a 
state of barbarism. They- were firet used by the Egyptians and 
Greeks during the infancy of the musical art among them; and 
they seem to have been invented and practiced at all times by 
nations remote from each other, and between whom it is hardly 
possible there could have been the least intercourse or commu- 
nication." * 

The number of tubes in the ancient instrument varied from seven 
to eleven, they were of various shapes and dimensions, sometimes 
square, though generally round, and confined by three bands. 
Although the term Ugab refers to wind instruments generally, it 
is most probably from its general occurrence in connexion with 
Kinnor that this in particular is intended. 

The Harp has been derived from a variety of sources, the vibration 
of a bow string, a dead tortoise left on the bank of the Nile, and the 

* Burney, Vol. 1, p. 2^7. 
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whistling of reeds in the wind have each furnished the imi^ination 
of poets with ample exercise ; in whatever object it may have origi- 
nated the two former will appear in its construction. As before 
noticed the word Harp in Scripture is rendered from Kinnor, a gen- 
eric term for a stringed instrument. It is, however, believed to refer 
in particular to a light, poilable instrument, which the player carried 
on his arm, and might walk or dance the while, in short, such as the 
ordinary Greek and Roman Lyre, and, for which the latter had 
various names according to the shape and number of strings. Thus 
the Kinnor is named by the Greeks Cinyra, Cithara (whence proba- 
bly the provencal Citharn or Ghittem may be derived) and Chelys, 
answering to the Latin Tgstudg or tortoise shaped ; it had originally 
three strings, but these were afterwards increased as high as twenty. 
The lyres of three and seven strings were the most celebrated^ they 
were played by the fingers or struck with an instrument termed a 
plectrum, (a piece of wood, ivory, or metal, in the shape of a quill). 
Josephus tells us that in this latter manner the lyres employed in 
the service of the temple were played ; in private performances the 
fingers were more commonly used. 

The ^febel (from whence the Latin Nablum) translated Psaltery, 
was a harp of a larger construction of a bowed and sometimes a tri- 
angular shape, thus bearing a considerable resemblance to the mod- 
em form, it appears to have been of a more costly description, and 
had generally, twelve strings, it was played in the same manner as 
the Kinnor though it does not appear to have been much used in 
private ; it is perhaps also identical with the ** instrument of ten 
strings." 

That the size, shape, and general construction of the ancient Harp 
varied continually is evident, of the exact nature and effects of these 
differences of structure it is impossible to speak with certainty, or 
to ascertain to what particular tind the names refer : whether the 
terms — the "harp of solemn sound," the "instrument often strings," 
the "pleasant harp," or the '' psaltery" indicate distinct instru- 
ments, or whether they are synonimous. 

The Timbrel, or tabret was essentially the same as the modem 
Tambourine ; it was played generally by females in dances of a 
religious or festive character. Sometimes the shape was square 
instead of round, and the Egyptian does not appear to have had 
bells, or jingles attached. 

The Cymbals were of brass, or copper, and of a deeper shape 
than the modem ; these and the Sistrum were much used in the 
Mysteries and Processions of Paganism; they were sacred to 
Bacchus and Cybele, and Livy supposed their noise was intended 
to drown the cnes of those who were hurt during their tiunultuous 
revels. 

The Sistrum was composed of a frame of metal, with a handle 
greatly resembling a musical battledoor ; the frame was perforated 
with several holes, through which metal bars were passed; these 
moving freely, strack their reverted ends on the frame, upon Jbeing 
shaken, and produced a musical sound. This instrument was 
sacred to Isis, and employed in her service ; it was afterwards used 
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by the Greeks, to mark the cadence in music. The Abyssinians use 
a similar instrument at the present day in their religious ceremonies. 

The Egyptian Flute appears to have presented no marked differ- 
ence to the modem, except in being invariably played at the end 
like a clarionet, which it also resembled, in having the other ex- 
tremity enlarged ; — it was also frequently double, and in some in- 
stances the performer had a bandage placed over his mouth to pre- 
vent the loss of breath. 

The Sackbut was a triangular instrument, with cords of unequal 
thickness, supposed to have been invented by the Syrians; — this 
species of Harp was frequently employed to accompany the voice 
in singing Iambic verses, — it is said to have produced a sharp, or 
probably treble sound. 

The Dulcimer was in every respect similar to the Highland bag- 
pipe, producing a grave and mournful sort of music, — it exists at 
the present day in the East in its primitive form. 

The Trumpet and Comet were essentially the same as those of the 
present day, and like them exhibited a great variety of forms ; from 
their use in war it is evident that the former has always been an 
important instrument. It also held a distinguished place in the 
service of the Jewish Temple. 

The Viol, mentioned by Josephus as played with a how, has been 
supposed identical with the modem Violin ; but it is certain that 
the Harp under some of its forms constituted the principal instru- 
ment of antiquity, this could not have been the case had one pos- 
sessing the variety and perfection of the Violin been known ; in one 
of the two places where the word is thus rendered in Scripture the 
JSTehel or Psaltery is intended. 

We may readily admit from this list of Instruments, however 
vague and imperfect in description, that the Art of Music had attain- 
ed considerable eminence amongst the Egyptians and Hebrews, but 
as before noticed, it is impossible from the absence of a written 
character to form an estimate of its style or relative perfection. The 
musical service of the Temple appears to have been a species of re- 
sponse, or Chaunt, though whether the terms prefixed to the Psalms 
(Michtam, Shoshannim, Neginoth, Song of Degrees, &c.), refer to 
the Tune, the Instrument, or the Subject is uncertain. 

S. Smith. 

{To he continued.) 
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REVIEW. 

Poems by John Scholes, Author of the "Bridal of Kaworthl' ^c\, 
London, Sherwood, and Co. 1838. 

Ten years ago, though Nottingham was even then abundant in 
bards, there was not, as far as we can recollect, a single individual 
in the ancient town of Leicester, who, tempted by the well asserted 
fact, that 

**A book's a book altbougb there's nothing in*t,** 

had asserted his claim to the Heliconian afflatus. Now, however, 
Leicester numbers three among the Poets of the day, Mr. Ouseley, 
Mr. Scholes, and the author of " Midsummer Days in Italy." This 
speaks well for the Midland Counties, of which we hope long to 
continue the generous and successful representative. Of the Bards 
of old Lerion we have in our allusion above, ranked Mr. Scholes 
as second, a place which we think his published poems entitle him 
to occupy, for they are certainly more correct than those of the 
anonymous author mentioned, though that gentleman perhaps has 
the advantage of him as far as the imaginative faculty is concerned. 
Taken as a whole, if we may be allowed to speak critically, it is 
decidedly our opinion that the present volume does more credit to 
the author's talent than his taste, in consequence of the very great 
number of amatory pieces it contains, of that kind of poetry those 
" masters of the tuneful art " Anacreon, Johannes Secundus, Byron, 
and Little have already given too abundant a supply. It is true, 
there are a ^reat number of pieces in this volume, to which this 
remark does not apply. And there are pieces, as instance, " Fare- 
well Lines to England," and " The Widow and her Son," which 
give evidence of no ordinary share of poetic talent. Mr. Scholes 
is yet a young man, and we must not expect him to be quite divest- 
ed of the indiscretions of youth; but m his next publication we 
hope to find less of the Anacreontic kind. We subjoin the fol- 
lowing poem as a specimen of his powers. 

MIDNIGHT AT SEA. 

' Tis stillest naidnight — on the waveless deep. 
The silvery sunbeams rest in softest sleep ; 
Waveless and breathless ocean spreads around : 
Her slumbers, oh ! how death-like and profound ! 
Calm, bright, unruffled as yon azure sky. 
Those shoreless, solitary waters lie. 
How bright above the etherial vault extends. 
Steals other tints and softly shadowed, bends 
Till the dun scene in sky and ocean ends. 
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Silence — how silent I — Solitude — how lone ! 

Voice — footstep — murmur — all alike are gone ! 

Through the high shrouds no vacant zephyrs stray. 

Fan the loose flag, or with the canvass play ; 

Low droops each drowsy sail ~ the helmsman's care 

Wins not from heaven one gentle favouring air ; 

The weary watch along the deck repose 

In sounder sleep than softer rest bestows. 

Rude — reckless souls — their only heaven — to-day. 

Toil when they must — enjoy them when they may. 

What must be will be —care is dull delight ; 

Come storm or calm — come life or death — *tis right. 

Sad on the moon-lit deck, in thought reclined. 

Far, far from, all which chains my heart behind. 

Hopeless I sit, my soul more wildly toss'd 

Than the dark waves our noble bark hath cross'd. 

How oft — how constant in this lonely scene 

That voice is heard — those dearest features seen ! 

Oh, my full breast ! Why lingers love with me. 

The gloomy wanderer of this desert sea ? 

Why did he shun the rosy scented shore. 

Cling to my heart, and wound it to the core ? * 

Why does the little flatterer cease to sting. 

And homeward o'er the billows try his wing ? 

Ah ! well I know his eager flight is vain, «■ 

I ne'er shall see that lovely face again. 



A FRAGMENT. 

Oh Cynthia ! how I love to gaze on thee ! 
Faintly, yet steadily, thou shedst thy beams 
On this terrestrial globe ; — they beautify 
The fields and woods. Thy charms to me are great, — 
. 'Tis sweet to look on thee, and think of one 
Whom absent I regret ; who, in my thoughts 
Stands foremost ; and whose image haunts my sight 
Both night and day. — She also loved thy rays ! 
And well she might, for she could trace in them 
An apt resemblance to herself, so meek, 
So innocent ; — but what was more than this. 
Her thoughts were not confined to thee. Oh Moon I 
No, higher they aspired — and while she gazed 
On thy fair disc, they took their flight to HiM 
Who gave thee power to shine. 

IRENE. 
Lutterworth, 
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HORACE, BOOK V., ODE V. 

Translated from the French ofMons, Dacier. 

* Twas Digbt, and cloudless shone the moon amidst 

The smaller stars, wheh with thine arms entwined 

Around my neck, with tighter clasp than clings 

The ivy to the oak, ready to wound 

By purjury the majesty o( heaven. 

Thou swearest to me all the sacred oaths 

Dictated by myself. Yes, thou didst say. 

While of the peaceful flocks the wolf remains 

The enemy, while terrible to seamen — 

Orion still the tempest shall excite. 

While at the zephyr's will Apollo's hair 

Shall float, — the love thou hast for me shall be 

Reciprocal. Ah Neaera 1 one day 

My firmness may discourage thee ; for know. 

While Flaccus is a man, he will not sufiter 

Thy favours to be lavished on a rival ; 

But, enraged will seek a mistress worthy 

Of his passion. Nor after this display, 

Think that thy beauty shall have power to conquer 

My resentment, and draw me back to thee, — 

E'en shouldst thou truly grieve for thy offence. 

And thou, my rival, whosoe'er thou art. 

More fortunate than I, — who profittfst 

By my misfortune, and dost proudly laugh 

At my distress ; — should the Pactolus flow 

For thee alone ; — shouldst thou be rich in land 

And cattle to thy fullest wish, — and skilled 

In all the secrets of Pythagoras — 

Again to life restored ; — and shouldst thou be 

More beautiful than Nirea ; — alas ! 

Thou soon shall mourn thy unrequited love 

For this inconstant one, and in my turn. 

With pleasure I shall laugh at thy disgrace. 



IRENE. 



Lutterworth^ 



TO THE MEMORY OF A FATHER. 



I knew thee not! but yet the tender tie 
Of binding nature, claims the briny tear, 

I heard thee not! but yet, me thinks the sigh 
Which last thou heavd'st now lingers on my ear. 
2 
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I saw thee not! but yet thy- youthfal form 
Strong and robust now glides before my eye, 

Thy auburn locks thy rosy cheeks adorn, 
Thy parting lips exudes the tender sigh. 

Where is that body now ? Ah ! where that arm 
That bray'd the fury of the waving seas ; 

Where is the heart that brav*d the winter y storm. 
Or hail'd the fragraace of the summer's breeae. 

Tell! tell me when?— *tis not in nature's lore. 
That sinewy arm has long forgot to move. 

And pampered worms, or foul corruptions power. 
Have from that heart effaced the stamp of love. 

Bat where his bones ? no marble tells me where— 
No sculptured monument, adorns his tomb. 

No canopy but heaven overspreads his bier. 
No lamp but faith, dispetl'd death's dreary gloom. 

Then cease to ask, and be content to know 
Angelic legions caught his soul away. 

And bore to realms beyond the reach of woe. 
Where joy endures throughout eternal day. 

W. S 



SO NO. 
VICTORIA, HURRAH! 

BT T. J. OUSELET. 

In the gaiAand of Nation9,-~wliich Valour entwineth, 
For Beauty's fair brow — and for Victory's crown ; 
Our own Native Rose in the centre recKneth, 
Victoria her name, and Britannia's renown : 

Hturrah for the Rose!— our own British Rose, 
Victoria, Hurrah! 

Of Old England the pride— of brave Scotia the glory, 

Of Erin the hope and fond beacon of light; 
May her name be the bright star of freedom in stoiy, 
An emblem of Peace — yet the foremost in fight : 

Hurrah for the Rose !-^ur own British Rose, 
Victoria, Hurrah ! 

May the blessings of Heaven, like dew-drops of morning, 

Descend on her head, — and bring comfort serene ; 
She reigns in all hearts— *ber high station adorning. 
The Sister and Friend— more than Subject and l^ueen : 
Hurrah for the Rose 1 our own British Rose, 
Victoria. Hurrah ! 
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VIVIAN MORDAUNT. 

A STORY 07 THE PASSIONS. 

(Continued from Page 229.) 



Chapter II, 

** Oh love forsake me not, 
Mine were a lonely lot 
Bereft of thee ! 

" Must we in tears 



Unwind a love knit np in many years ? 
1 cannot break my faith, cannot re-send 
The truest heart that lover e'er did lend." 

KING. 



It is a refreshing thing to turn from the storm of human passions, 
to the calm quietude of Nature ; to look on her unruffled face and 
inhale peace, with the sweet breath of heaven. There is a deeper 
philosophy in a still garden scene, — a more impressive moral of 
the vain futility of human pride, a sterner lesson of the weak- 
ness of its struggles against destiny, than philosopher ere taught 
or poet sung. Look at the lowliest flower ! the morning sees it 
beautiful and glad, it lifts its meek head to the sun and returns thanks 
for the warmth, which unfolds charms that otherwise were hidden, and 
gives its tithe of perfume to the fair, which kisses its fair cheek : the 
clouds arise and dim the face of heaven, the rain descends and beats 
it to the earth, and slurs its beauties with foul stains ; yet still the 
morrow finds it humble as before, chastened and subdued, but 
. rendered more beautiful from its affliction. Man may learn wisdom 
even from a weed ! 

The sun was high in the heavens, on the morning in which our 
history commences, when Amelia Vernon all unccmscious of the bit- 
terness, of which she had been the innocent cause, entered the garden 
plot set apart for her own particular emoiusement, to busy herself with 
the flowers, which were her greatest favourites. She was a happy girl, 
but no heroine. A seeker after efi*ect would perhaps have turned up 
his nose had she been pointed out to him as an actress in a ro- 
mance — for Amelia possessed none of those unnatural attributes 
novelists are so fond of giving their female characters ; — but, she was 
what is far more desirable in common life, a free hearted ingenuous 
girl, to whom deception and all those petty arts of feminine finesse 
were yet unknown. An only child, the darling of her sole remaining 
parent, no wonder that she was wilful as the morning breeze ; but still 
there was something so endearing, so natural in her wilfulness, that it 
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but added fresh charms to the unstudied graces of her character. There 
was none of that mawkish sentiment about her, which young ladies 
of the present day affect. She would not have listened with undis- 
sembled pleasure to the rhapsodies of a designing knave guised in the 
thin garb of platonism ; nor have openly discussed the subject of sur- 
plus population ; but she would have gazed without a blush on the 
Venus de Medici, nor have felt her delicacy outraged by its exposed 
charms. The difference between her and the " painted nothings " of 
the world, in a similar situation would have being this, theirs is the 
modesty of sentimental refinement, here the true growth of an uncor- 
rupted heart. 

Young and warmhearted, life to her seemed given to be enjoyed ; 
she looked upon the world and saw that it was good, and felt no 
prescience of future evil to damp her present joy. Beautiful she 
was in truth ! Though the connoisseur in female loveliness might 
have objected to the colour of her eyes, and pointed with a sneer at 
the utter disparity her nasal features sheweci to the most approved 
specimens of Greek and Roman charms ; yet there was that in her 
sweet innocent face, which would have converted the most cynical 
of woman hatere, into the believer of feminine supremacy. With- 
out any striking excellence, her features could not fail to please the 
most casual observer. Her eyes of the sweetest hazle shed holiness 
on all they fell, repelling by the pure meaning of their glance, the 
kiss, to which the rich melting lips below them pouted an invitation. 
Her dimpled cheeks wore continual smiles, and glowed as the 
sunny side of a ripe peach, were shadowed by a cloud of silken hair 
of the lightest brown, which fell in graceful ringlets over a neck 
and bosom white as the driven snow. 

Such was the gentle being whom Vivian had placed in the ba- 
lance against the burden of a parent's cui*se. 

She was busied, as we said before, in the healthful occupation of 
gardening, — here a rose drooping beneath the evening dew, which 
yet encumbered its blushing leaves, claimed her care; there a modest 
ily shrinking from the bold gaze of the libertine sun, bent its fair 
head to earth and won her to its aid. So intent was she upon her 
toil, that she did not perceive her lover, who had silently entered 
the garden, and was already standing by her side, but continued her 
services to her inanimate companions. He did not interrupt 
her, he could not find courage to dispel the happy dream, 
which cold reality was soon to chase away for ever. He looked up- 
on her face, flushed as it was by exercise, and glowing with warm 
health, and thought it had never seemed so beautiful before ; and he 
shuddered to think that his voice should make it pale and hueless 
with despair. He knew he was beloved, for no false shame had pre- 
vented her from blessing him with an avowal of the feelings, she bad 
treasured in her heart ; and he felt how bitter it must be, for love to 
change to apathy : but he had no hope, — the future was a blank 
barren of promise, distant, however, it might be, to bear him up 
against the present agony, and he came despairing to bid a farewell 
to the early chosen of his heart, ere he left the home of his fathers 
for ever. 



S 
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Why is it ever thus when heart is bound to heart, unbiassed by the 
selfishness of the sordid world ? Why is it, that to one genuine 
passion proceeding from that mysterious sjmipathy of soul, which phi- 
losophers have never yet defined, and which runs its glad course unob- 
structed down the path of life till quenched in the grave ; hundreds 
of common-place engagements are formed on the most mercenary 
and sordid motives ? Is it that disinterestedness and earth are at 
variance ? Is it that Love, which is of Heaven, can find no fitting 
resting place, where truth is not ? 

Hope rarely abandons the female heart, in fact seems to have 
made it a peculiar dwelling place, as if to make up in part for the 
many disappointments to which the softer sex are subject, and 
Amelia was the first to recover from the shock of her lover's recital, 
and whisper of comfort and the future. 

" Do not despair Vivian, it would be criminal in us to let dis- 
appointment afflict us so heavily, for I well know, whatever may 
be the extent of the injury," for Vivian with the genuine delicacy of 
love had kept her in ignorance of its nature, " my father may have 
done yours, he will be but too happy to repair it. You cannot know 
him as I do, or you would not doubt." 

" Amelia," sorrowfully rejoined the youth, '' your pure thoughts 
may not imao^ine half its grossness ; it is a wrong too deep to be 
atoned for. Years have not sufficed to wipe the sting from my 
parent's recollection, ages of repentance would not be able to deaden 
nis resentment. Its intenseness has grown with his years, tiD it has 
imbued his whole thoughts with but one feeling — that of hate.'* 

" You are a poor comforter Vivian, and but for shame I could 
weep, yet trust me with this great wrong, which stands so defyingly 
between us, I who have so often shared your pleasures must not be 
denied a part of your griefs. Confide in me Vivian, there are more 
expedients in a woman's mind, than man will give her credit for." 

" Alas ! dearest, your spirit is too joyous to support its weight ; 
guilt, a parent's though it be, should never come m contact with a 
heart so light as yours." 

" Guilt ! a parent's guilt ? Mordaunt what mean you ? Those 
are words which my ears have never heard before ; — are you trifling 
with that heart which you well know is mine no longer ? It is 
unworthy of you Vivian." And tears, bitter, though beautiftil as 
pearl drops, coursed down her pale cheeks, until she sobbed aloud. 

*' Amelia, you are unjust, your words distract me," uttered the 
bewildered youth, striving with affectionate caresses to soothe the 
agitation of his mistress, '* believe me I would sooner die, than 
wound one tender feeling of yom* heart. Will you not look at me 
as you were wont ? " 

She turned her swimming eyes upon him, and they spake more of 
trusting love, than could a host of well turned sentences. Love 
chastened by grief was expressed in that fond look, and the close 
embrace which followed its return, shewed how momentary was the 
estrangement of their hearts. There is nothing on earth more 
beautiful; than a look of love from woman's eyes, when moistened by 
a tear. 
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** For^ve me Vivian," said the weeping girl, taking her lover's 
hand in her own fair palm, " hut two short months ago, when I pla- 
ced this weak hand in yours, I swore to love and cherish you till 
death : shall I do this by looking unconcernedly on, when sorrow 
bows you to the earth, and afRction has robbed your manhood of its 
strength ? No ! in hours of joy I have been happy with you as a 
child, but now I will forget the child and be the woman. Husband ! 
I will not leave you, where you go I will foUow you, — where you 
dwell I will be with you ! " 

There was a touching earnestness in the simplicity of these words, 
which reached at once her husband's heart ; they told him the rich- 
ness of the prize he possessed, and the depth of the loss he would 
experience by forsaking it : tears, holy tears of grateful love glistened 
for a moment in his eyes, and the man was not ashamed to mingle 
his grief with that of his weaker companion. Hope beamed through 
his tears ; but the remembrance of the dreadful curse, which hung 
over him, fell like an ice-bolt on his heart, and he again almost 
despaired. 

*' Amelia ? " he asked in a mournful voice ; — for though he knew 
how hopeless was his destiny, yet the very futility of possessing all 
he once so fondly wished, prompted him to fathom the depth of 
that affection he was about to lose, " could you abandon home, a 
father's love, and wealth, which brings all comforts in its train, to 
follow in an outcast's steps, — to endure cold and hunger, and more 
bitter still, the biting sneer of purse-proud pityings ? You shall 
not ! No, though your love be more precious to me than the life- 
blood, that circles round my heart, I will never live to see you pine 
in wretchedness for my sake." 

" Vivian Mordaunt," returned the heroic girl, in that calm tone 
which bespeaks determined resolve, "all these — even life itself I would 
give up, if it were needed. Where should a wife's home be, but in 
her husband's heart ? — Where all her wealth but in his aniles ? Be- 
lieve me husband, woman is not the venal thing that worldlings 
think her, she may repine under trivial afflictions, but true sorrow 
she is ever patient to endure." 

" It cannot be my Amelia," sadly replied her husband, " a g^lf 
yawns between us, which it would he perdition for me to pass. We 
are doomed to separation by a power it is not in me to gainsay." 

" Vivian ? Husband ? I understand you not ; what is this dreadful 
mystery — this mighty power of which you stand in so much fear," 
she repeated vrith a proud elevation of look and tone, which startled 
her hearer, " can it be that of conscience ? God forgive me, but I 
begin to doubt even you, when you turn from me the confidence, 
which was my dearest possession in your love." 

" Amelia, you madden me," returned Vivian, his agonized feel- 
ings working him to a state of desperation, which he could not longer 
withstand* " would you have me rush headlong on a father s curse ? " 

Amelia shuddered for a moment, but quickly recovered the calm- 
ness of look and voice, which had so singularly supported her through 
this trying interview, and slowly asked, ''he knows then of our 
marriage ? " 
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" Would to God Amelia, that he did, his wrath might then exhaust 
itself, but I dare not tell him, his anger is so dreadful, I would rather 
face the most awful storm that ever rent the heavens above us, than 
meet my father's face in his present mood." 

" You shall not need Sir,' returned the angered girl, pride for an 
instant overcoming her better feelings," go to your father — ^tell him 
the daughter of Mark Vernon will not interpose a barrier between 
him and his duty as a parent, — ^tell him our illfated marriage is 
dissolved, as far as regards myself, that though a bride, I will be no 
wife to bring a dower of hate unto my husband. To you Vivian, 
what shall I say " — for the flood of natural tenderness returned upon 
her heart, and she paused — her face grew pale as "monumental 
marble," and but for the support of her husband's arm she would 
have fallen, so intense was the emotion which agitated her bosom. 
It is ever a i^arp conflict, when Love and Duty are at variance in 
the female heart, and how oflen does the livid cheek of ccmsumption 
only serve as a ma^ to hide the ravages, which broken hopes have 
made upon the spring of life ! 

Vivian looked upon her features as «die reclined upon his ^loul- 
der, but spoke not ; he knew, that nothing which he could urge, woidd 
assuage the agony of her emotions, and he experienced, though in 
a more extreme degree, those agcmizing sensations, which rend the 
hearts of those, who witness the imminent danger of the beings they 
most love, without having the power to exert one effort in their 
behalf. 

" One way alone remains for us." she at length uttered, ** to pre- 
vent this dreadful termination of our hopes, — let us go to my £ither, 
he has no sullen hate to Ratify, — ^no unchiistian revenge to pamper, 
come Vivian, I do not despair, he shall seek your parait, his argu- 
ments will prevail upon hmi to bless our union, for the God of peace 
and truth will never separate two hearts so fond as ours." 

He could not gaze upon her innocent face, lit up as it was with 
all the fervour of religious hc^e, without admiration, though he fek 
that hope might not be shared by him, and his heart smote lam, as 
he prepared to damp its aspirations. 

" Amelia, that meeting must never be ; they wouid meet in anger, 
but they would separate in blood. On your duty as a wife I icharge 
you to forget so vain a wish. Nev^Aheless, I will go with you to 
your father, though a nameless fear chills my blood wit^ doubt." 

"I will trust, husband," she said, after a long and tiiough^^ 
pause, *' I will trust patiaitly, even though & father's honoudr waits 
the issue of your doubts. God will not forsake the innocent, to Him 
we will confide the righteousness of our cause; — the clouds will soon 
pass away which dim our hopes, and our enjoyment of the future 
will be the keener from this period of probatiosi. We shall be 
happy yet." 

" Alas 1 " responded her less enthusiastic companion, " happiness 
is never more distant from our possession, than when it seems nearest 
to our grasp." 

'* Oh, Vivian, do not doubt it as you would iiave me trust in 
you ; we cannot be entirely wretched while we have hope ! " and 
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she spoke to him such soft kind words of comfort and endearment, 
that he forgot in tiie present, the blight which hung over the future ! 

Chapter III. 

''Our days are full of sorrow and anguish, dishononr«>d and made unhappy by 
many sins, mazed with fears, full of cares, divided with curiosities and con- 
tradictory interests, made airy and impertinent with vanities, abused with 
ignorance and prodigious errors, made ridiculous with a thousand weaknesses, 
worn away with labours, laden with diseases, daily vexed with dangers and 
temptations, and in love with misery." — Bishop Jeremy Taylor, 



Leaving the twain to follow leisurely, we will at once proceed to 
the dwelling place of Mark Vernon. 

It was one of those lovely cottage homes, which are England's 
sweetest ornaments ; surrounded by a garden-plot and shrubbery, its 
unassuming appearance was sufficient to tempt the wise man to 
think happiness might dwell therein, without attracting the gaze of 
supercilious pride. Such a home indeed poets wish for, but few 
obtain. — In a room, the windows of which were closely cuitained, 
to prevent the intrusion of the morning sun, whose powerful beams 
shone full on their front, the owner of the mansion was seated 
at a table, on which a large family bible lay open before him. Tall 
and commanding in person, he would have passed for a man in 
the prime of life ; but for the premature grey hairs, which time 
or affiiction had thickly strewn amongst his dark locks. His 
forehead was high and of the intellectual mould of Guido*s counte- 
jiances, and the whole contour of his face was of the first order of manly 
beauty. Eyes of the mildest hazle gave expression to his features, 
though they were dim and sorrowful as a vapoury sky. Traces of 
that beauty his daughter so surpassingly displayed, might still be 
observed in his countenance, but shadowed by care and thoughtfulness 
they only served to hint, what they had been in youth. The book 
before him appeared to occupy his whole thoughts, that for some time 
he moved not, except to turn over its leaves, as the progress 
of his reading required. At length closing the book and leaning 
back in his chair, he gave vent to the feelings, which agitated his 
bosom in those broken murmurs, which are the surest tokens of a 
*' mind diseased." " How many read as I have read but to des- 
pair ! Can I apply these gracious promises to sins like mine P I 
have truly the ' bruised heart,* but where is the lowly spirit of humi- 
lity, that bends in meekness to the chastener ? Alas ! alas ! though 
my steps are fast hastening to the grave, my thoughts still dwell 
upon the world and the world s ways, with all the anxiety of unre- 
penting sin ; and the deaths which man should welcome as the joyful 
herald of another and a better world, I shrink from tremblingly, as 
the destroyer of my earthbom hopes, or the still more dreadful 
entrance into an existence of unknown punishment and retribu- 
tion ! " 
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He gfroaned aloud, and covered his face with his closed hands^ 
through which the ' bij^ round teara * gushing in continued drops, 
in silent eloquence, spoke of the bitter grief which filled his bosom 
with remorse. 

" The eleventh hour ! " he resumed, " Is not my eleventh hour 
come ? Do not my palled senses, my hopeless days and weary 
nights cry with a trumpet voice, that time is ebbing with a speed 
that knows no pause ? Yes ! Death has already raised his dart, the 
betrayer and his victim will again meet, and then, to part for ever ! " 

He paused in agony. Recollection of long buried events was busy 
within him. The monitor which time cannot deaden nor all life's 
' pomps and vanities * purchase to silence, whispered to him of 
injuries unatoned for, a life wasted in error and in crime ; and of 
that coming judgment, in which he would be ' weighed and found 
wanting.* The past years of pleasant sin were joyless now, their 
rosy hues of gay delight faded into the gloomy colouring of despair, 
and stood up in fearful array with opportunities neglected, to 
witness against him. Yes ! there is a terrible retribution for 
the wicked even in this life ; however long deferred by present 
hope and happiness, however long banished by the serene tones of 
pleasure and delight, the hour will come, when conscience will 
work, when the gaunt spectre forms of by-gone joys will stand 
forth with horrible mockery to taunt with their hoUowness the 
miserable fools, who in them put their trust ; and, who then shall 
describe the bitter wailings of the undeceived heart, when the past 
like a treacherous vision fades away, leaving no support for the trem- 
bling soul, and the future, ' dim, dark, and drear,' presents in its 
undefined gloom only shapes to affright, and hopes to condemn ! 
Ah ! what more melancholy sight is there on this sad earth, than 
an old age, that wants * the harvest of a quiet eye, that broods and 
sleeps on its own heart ! ' Truly our ' pleasant vices are made the 
whips to scourge us.' 

Buried in his own sorrowful contemplations Mr. Vernon was 
unconscious of the presence of his daughter and her husband, who 
had silently entered the room and were standing before him. On 
recovery his eyes fell on Vivian, his usually pale countenance assu- 
med a more death-like hue, and faint and conscience-stricken he 
fell back in his chair. Hurrying to his assistance Amelia clasped 
his hand in hers mid soft enquiries if he had been ill. 

" 111 ? Ill ? No no Amelia, not ill ! but why is he brought here to 
torture me ? " he exclaimed with a startling vehemence of tone and 
manner, " is it not enough that reflection makes my life a hell ? 
must his visible presence inflict a still deadlier pang ? God, God I 
shall go mad ! " 

His eyes rolled fearfully, and the convulsive clutchings of his 
uplifted hands, grasping the vacant air, betrayed the powerful emo- 
tions, which rent his labouring bosom^ The sudden appearance of 
Vivian, combined with his own torturing thoughts, struck his 
bewildered brain, as being the work of something more than chance ; 
the whole dreary current of his past life rushed before his eyes, his 
darkest fears seemed about to be realized and he was aghast^ 
2p 
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Meanwhile Amelia was at his side, striving witii affectionate care 
to win him from the delirium^ which to her ears made him rave ; 
though dark forebodings shook the patient faith of her fond heart, as 
she coupled the agitation, that rendered her parent careless of her 
presence, — her whom he so loved, — with the strange mystery hidden 
m her husband's words. She turned her pale enquiring face from 
her father to her lover, as striving to gain from the expression of 
their features a revelation of the evil which thus suddenly had 
sprung up to mock her dearest hopes, Vivian alone of the twain 
returned that look, but it was with one so ilill of hopeless, passionless 
despair, that she sought relief from its chill desolation in the nervous 
emotion of a father. Their eyes met, and they were folded in each 
others close embrace. 

" My child ! my child ! " sobbed out the remorse-stricken man, 
with sudden emphasis, ''you are left to me still; though hate 
should pour her bitterest vials on my head, you will not leave the 
old man in his grief ? Oh tell me so — speak it Amelia, my heart 
yearns for those words as though they bore a spell to bind you to 
my side for ever ! " — ^But she was silent ! — Alas ! the par^it thought 
not that other ties dearer even than filial love had sway within that 
pure young heart. To him she was the child — the smiling babe of 
helpless innocence whom he had cradled in his arms — his love 
unmindful of each change from babyhood to youth, and wo- 
man's prime beheld her still the bud of hope which Fate had placed 
within nis breast to cherish ; and now when he hoped to reap the 
harvest of long sown affections, he shuddered to find another 
claimed part of the fairy flowers which he deemed were all his own. 

None for some time had the nerve to break the silence. He 
is a man of some courage, who can coolly break the conversational 
ice of an unwelcome theme. The first plunge into a cold bath on a 
March morning is nothing to it. Vivian however began his recital, 
at first low and hurriedly, but as he proceeded, and his hopes 
rose warm within him, his voice became elevated, and he told ler- 
vently the tale of their young loves. It was a singular scene to look 
upon, the youth with flashing eye and blush-hued cheek — the gentle 
woman shrinking timidly at the feet of her sire — the old man 
nervously drinking in with his astonished ears the words, which even 
in their utterance were changing the destiny, which seemed to mark 
his life. Whatever might be the feelings passing through his mind^ 
still he listened on, till the hushed voice and down-cast look of 
Vivian awaited his reply. But he heeded them not, he was too busy 
with the thoughts his tale had given rise to for words, though those 
half-hushed murmurings, which the troubled mind sends up in its 
eruptions like the volcanic matter of our mother earth, shewed there 
was a deeper meaniQg in his, silence than if sudden passion had 
vented itself in bursts of wrath. 

" Married ? the childrens' love twined with the parents' hate ? Oh 
blind, blind fool not to have foreseen this ! " and truly the old 
proverb is right, there are ' none so blind as those who will not see.' 
Yet he could not be angered at the turn events had taken, when his 
eye involuntarily roved from Vivian to his child, and he fislt how 
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deadly a breach mi^ht be healed by their union. Old friendships 
and old feelings would be renewed, and the happiness of his declining 
years make up for the stormy inquietude of his youth. But blindness 
was on him still. Again was he being fooled by his own hopes. In 
his reckoning up of future joys he omitted to count the consent of 
him he had so wronged, judging others by his own wishes for peace, 
he thought not of the relentless hate which glories to heap up sorrow 
in mockery of another's joy. But such is more the fault of age 
tlian of warm youth ; experience has sadly taught the stricken in 
years ' sufficient for the day is the evil thereof,' and they love not 
to torment themselves with the evils of a future, which to them may 
never be. 

*' Father, are we forgiven ? " sobbed out the weeping girl, clinging 
more closely to her father's heart, and gazing full into his face with 
looks so fond and so relying, as if by their pure meaning to disarm 
his anger of its sting, " Look on us both as children, for my sake 
love him, as he does love you," and placing her husband's hand 
within that of her parent, she knelt in lowliness for the blessing, she 
knew his kind heart could not long withold. 

In silence Vivian knelt with her at his feet, he dared not trust his 
tongue with the wild thoughts, that passed like lightning through 
his brain. Mingled with the deep love, which filled each beating 
pulse of his heart for the faithful being at his side, were feelings of 
bitterest hate — hate for the father of his gentle bride ! His mother's 
wrongs — his father's long borne grief— (grief most terrible for 
human heart to bear), — never till this moment had he fully under- 
stood. How could he grasp in love the hand of him, who had 
torn the mother of his being from virtue's high estate, and made 
her name a mockery and a by-word for every fool to gibe at ? His 
cheek flushed scarlet at the thought of shame, he felt abashed at 
the position he was in, and starting to his feet, with proud and 
stately front, he faced the wronger of his name. 

Amelia, with the intuitive quickness of her sex, though ignorant 
of the cause, foresaw the coming storm, and arising from her knee- 
ling posture, she placed herself a barrier of love between her husband 
and her father. The woman within her was aroused ; that latent 
fire, which even the gentlest heart contains thrilled through her 
starting veins, and though colourless as alabaster was her cheek 
from excess of emotion, there was that in the glance which shot from 
her bright eyes, which might have daunted the bravest in his wild 
career. 

*' Vivian Mordaunt," she exclaimed in tones so foreign from the 
music of her own sweet voice, as to draw looks of wonder from the 
astonished listeners to her words, " is it thus that you fulfil your 
word ? Father, what means this, that with such scorn he meets 
your proffered hand ? I am his wife, but I am still your child ; a 
husband's love has not destroyed the long affection you have given 
to me, passion is not so strong within my heart, as to make it callous 
when a father's honour is aspersed. Father what is this wrong 
that tears me from a husband's heart, this hidden crime which 
curdles every hope into a sickening doubt* Tell it me Father, 
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am I not your child ? Who else should hear your sorrows — God ! 
must I say your guilt ? " and pausing, she perused with glazed eyes 
the downcast looks of her parent, who feared to meet the fixed 
gaze of his child ! Sick, sick at heart, she turned away from him 
to meet the glances of keen hate, which filled her husband's eyes — 
those eyes which never had met her's before, but speaking of warm 
hope and joyous love. Hope seemed to leave her heart, joy to 
to fly her steps. A few short hours had dimmed the rosy hues of 
youth. The sun, whose bright arising she had hailed with careless 
happiness, had scarcely yet attained its meridian, and how many 
winters of cold sorrow in this small space had chilled her warm 
young bosom — how many bright and innocent emotions had been 
crushed for ever ! Yes, though all life's sweetest draughts have 
gall mixed with their honey — still there is no hour so bitter as 
that dark one, when the trusting heart first learns that the being, 
whom it loved is unworthy of it, — when the innocent face must 
blush for another's and a loved one's crimes ! For a time the devo- 
ted girl patiently awaited an answer to her appeal, and though she 
spoke not, her soft imploring looks might have softened any heart 
but that hardened by guilt or steeled by fierce revenge ; but when 
at length the terrible conviction broke upon her soul, that her father's 
tongue was tied by thoughts too horrible for her to hear, she knew 
that was no longer a place for her, and sadly and slowly she pre- 
pared to leave the chamber. She had reached the door before 
Vivian aroused from the gloomy stupor of his thoughts was con- 
scious of her movements. 

" Approach me not ! " she cried as he moved towards her, " I 
have no husband — no father, while doubts, that urge my brain to 
madness remain uncleared. Till now I was innocent of wrong, save 
my love for thee, but now spumed from a father's caie, unworthy of his 
confidence ; set in the balance of a husband's love with a nameless 
hate, I have no ties, no kindred. Father ! Husband ! must I lose 
both ? both ? What then is left me but the grave ? " The door 
closed on her receding form, and the two were left alone. 

They were alone, the father with the husband of his child, bound 
by such sweet ties, yet how utterly apart ! Age sinking under the 
deep load of unforgotten guilt, — youth nerved with vengeance 
against age's sanctity. How do man's passions outrage hu- 
manity ! 

Mr. Vernon was the first to break the painful pause which ensued, 
and motioning Vivian to a seat, he thus addressed him. " You know 
my guilt, I see it in your working frame, I read it in your cold 
averted eyes. Be it so, the pride that will stoop to the commission 
of crime may in vain chafe at its disclosure. But must you Vivian 
be its avenger ? Ask your own heart, if after winning the daughter's 
love, you are the fittest person to be the parent's punisher." 

" Mr. Vernon," answered the youth, *' till this morning I could 
look proudly on my fellow men, stainless in name, I owned no su- 
perior in life's honourable paths. I looked back to my long ances- 
tral line, and felt a thrill of pride to think, their honourable blood 
unsullied flowed through my warm veins. I can do so no longer ! a 
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blot is on my fame, a damning blot, which ages cannot wipe away, 
and deeper grows the stain the longer it is unavenged ! " 

*' And are ye not avenged already ? " returned Vernon, " Have I 
not heard my child, whom years of parental love should have made 
more indulgent, doubt her parent's innocence ? Have I not seen 
her turn from me in loathing ? You are no father, you cannot know 
the painful throbbings of a parent's heart meeting a loved child's 
scorn. Avenged ? Have you not had what the deadliest vengeance 
could require ! to win a daughter from me and then to wreak through 
her your hate ? What subtler torture could even fiends invent ? — But 
I will be calm. Listen to me. Guilt-dyed as I am, painful as I must 
seem to you, bear with me till you know my fatal story. Then if 
knowing my provocation, and of the treachery which drove me into 
crime, you still cherish your unholy hate, on my head alone let 
your vengeance fall, let not the innocent suffer with the guilty." 

He arose as he concluded, and unlocking an escrutoire, which 
occupied one comer of the apartment, took out a roll of papers and 
gave them to Vivian. 

" In these sheets are recorded 'the history of my sorrows and of 
my guilt ; read them Vivian Mordaunt patiently, for the sake of 
her who loves you so fondly and so well, let no false prejudice blind 
you. Age should not lie, and the grave which yawns for me is the 
best assurance for my truth. I will now leave you, for the stricken 
heart of my child needs consolation ; when we next meet let it not 
be in anger." 

Vivian unrolled the manuscript with trembling hands and a 
throbbing heart. His mother ! she whom he had too early lost ! — 
It seemed as if in those records he was about to meet her, to see her 
smile, and listen to her voice : — her dark story would be all revealed, 
and the anxiety, which burned as fire within his heart, be set at 
rest. The papers had apparently been written at different times, 
and under many states of mind. In one page the clear plain hand 
of calm hours was visible, in another the hasty and uneven charac- 
ters were with difficulty deciphered, whilst frequently a scalding tear 
had damped the pages, leaving the blistering stain of sorrow visible, — 
no bad comment on the stormy text. Setting himself in his chair 
Vivian began their perusal, but the contents of the MSS. merit a 
chapter to themselves. 

T. H. Hathaway. 



Lord Galloway was an enemy to the Bute administration. At 
the change of the ministry he came to London, for the first time in 
the late king's reign. He was dressed in black, in a very uncourtly 
style. When he appeared at the levee, the eyes of the company 
were turned upon him, and George Selwyn being asked who he 
was, replied, A Scotch undertaker come to bury the last ad- 
ministration. 
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THE DEAD BETROTHED. 

BY T. /. OUSELET. 

Aye, a dreadful thing is death, 

To the living— not the dead; 
When we know the joyous breath 

From its tenement has fled :— 
When we feel the laughing voice, 

And the lovely beaming eye. 
Will no more our hearts rejoice. 

Nor affection beautify. 

In th6 dark and stilly room. 

Stretched on the solemn bed ; 
Oh, how painful is the gloom 

That surrounds the lov*d one — dead : 
When the eyes arc stiffly closed. 

And the clay -cold lips comprest. 
Where both light and hope reposed. 

E'en where ours have been prest. 

Yes, an awful thing is death. 

When the mourners come to weep ; 
And sweet flowers in a wreath. 

Are strewn round the sleeper's sleep ;- 
When the passing-bell doth toll. 

And OUT-GOING feet are heard; 
How it strikes upon the soal. 

Say we, — shall not death be feared? 

Ah, the fresh — the new made grave. 

Is a darksome, dreary place ; 
Where the callous worm will crave, 

That^ — our arms did once embrace : 
'Tis a harrowing sound to hear 

The grave dirt pattering down. 
Upon the form most dear; 

Our beautiful — our own. 

Vet a BLESSED boon is death, 

(Would that we could think it so), 

When the faithful Christian's breath. 
Shall its native heaven know ; 
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When the pains of mortal life. 

Will hare passed away to bliss. 
And the soal with joy be rife. 

We must not despair,— /or Mw. 

The g^d hand that sowed the seed. 

Shall most surely pluck the flower ; 
Nor may Earth complain for need. 

That but nurs'd it for the hour ; 
Planted by th' Almighty hand, 

She budded-^blossomed — died ; 
It€t 1)8 bow to His command 

Who has claimed her for His bride. 



THE PREACHER'S PERIL. 

BY J. C. JAMES. 

Once on the wares of the waters that slumber npt, 
Went in past days to the land of the Indiaq-^ 
Bearing the cross of bis mission undaunted, 

A gifted young Preacher. 

Up to the high hearen pealM the glad welcome shout ! 
Chieftain, and deer hunter, monarch, and sorcerer j 
Priest from the Idol, and Sage from the council fire. 
Hailed him Brother ! 

Onward thro' prairies they guided and car«d for him> 
By the morras, and across the steep precipice. 
O'er the broad riyer, and thro' the rank jungle grass, 
Marched they together. 

They came where the arrows of battle had mingled, 
Darkly a Mohican stood with his scalping knife 
Grasping the locks of a maiden, but suddenly 
Down drop his weapon. 

For there stood before him — his white hands uplifted. 
The bearer of tidings, and gave to the wild winds 
The words of his mission, and straight- way the captive 
Rose up uninjured. 

Proudly she flashed her large eyes ou the warriors. 
Gathered her hair from the winds of the prairie, 
Tighten'd the lace of her pliant mocassin 

And followed the Preacher. 
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Darkness and sleep on the peaks of the mountajs fell, 
Hush'd lay the lliex, and dim in his torrent rift 
Folded the eagles worn pinions lay motionless. 
As he stood dreaming. 

The eyes of the valley were shnt, — and the voices 
Were stiird, — from his water-pool boomed not the bittern. 
The stork, and the wilderness pelican stirred not 
The sedges around them. 

Up through the dim boughs the pine-fire was quivering. 
Motionless round lay the way-weary Indians 
Each in his slumber, but there by the Preacher's side 
Watched the dark Maiden. 

Fondly she bent o'er the sleeper's dim countenance. 
Murmuring softly a simple monotony 
Much like a song, and the words of the burden were 
" White man I love thee ! " 

Suddenly rustled the leaves, and the mohican 
Lately her captor stood glaring vindictively, 
Pointing his knife at the heart of her rescuer 
Stern, and exulting. 

It gleam'd in the fire light, but ere it descended 
The fond maiden flung herself shrieking beneath it. 
Receiving the point in her breast of affection 
Stead of the Preacher. 

Up like the stag from his lair at the bugle note. 
Started each sleeper and seized his bright tomahawk. 
Shouted his war cry, and swift as the lightning 
Avenged the dead Maiden. 



Though great and splendid actions are not the ordinary employ- 
ment of life, but must, from their nature, be reserved for high and 
eminent occasions ; yet that system (of morals) is essentially de- 
fective which leaves no room for their production. They are impor- 
tant, both from their immediate advantage, and their remoter 
influence. They often save, and always illustrate, the age and 
nation in which they appear. They raise the standard of morals ; 
they arrest the progress of dea^eneracy ; they diffuse a lustre over 
the path of life: monuments of the greatness of the human soul, 
they present to the world the aua^ust image of virtue in her sub- 
limest form, from which streams of light and glory issue to remote 
times and ages ; while their commemoration, by the pen of historians 
and poets, awakens in distant bosoms the sparks of kindred excel- 
lence. — Robert Hall, 
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ON THE POPULAR EXTENSION OF KNOWLEDGE. 

BY THOS. RAGG. 

In part the substance of an address delivered at the second anniversary 
of the " Stapleford Arl%zan*s Library and Lecture Room.'' 

Whatever objections have been brought against the popular exten- 
tion of knowledge, among the opponents of which are many men 
of more than ordinary talent, 1 am satisfied, that if rightly con- 
ducted its product can be only good. I am not indeed one 
of those who look upon the expansion of human intellect unac- 
companied by religious tuition as the great panacea for human 
woes ; but I do believe that much of the crime and misery abroad 
in the world, is the result of ignorance, aud a want of cultivation. 
The earth, cursed for man's sake, brings forth of its own accord but 
few things which are useful, mingled with thistles, thorns, and 
briars, yet cultivated with a careful hand is made to produce all the 
necessaries and conveniences of life. And thus it is with the human 
mind. There are indeed a ^ew traits of good, with many evil ones, 
to be found among its natural productions. But it must be placed 
under the influence of education, to bring forth any thing worthy 
of our boasting. It may be indeed, that my own peculiar circum- 
stances make me hardly an impartial witness on the question, having 
obtained the greater part of the little knowledge I possess, and laid 
the foundation of my literary taste, from an Artizans* library, in the 
days of my childhood. But, for the same reason it would be the 
blackest ingratitude in me, not always to advocate such institutions, 
from which I have myself derived so great a benefit. 

If we take a momentary glance at the infant man, and pursue 
him through the various stages of existence, we shall, I think, soon 
discover sufficient reasons why every effort should be used for the 
expansion of his powers, and the cultivation of his intellectual 
faculties. He comes into the world in a state far more impotent 
than that of the brutes that perish ; and were it not for a mother's 
tender cares, were it not for parental protection and training, what 
would become of him ? He would be the most lost — the most 
helpless of all creatures. Other animals are gifled with instincts 
superior to his j they know how to exercise the faculties bestowed 
on them, 

"To shun their poison, and to choose their food." 

Over him, on the ccmtrary, instinct exerts but little influence beyond 
that of dependance on the aid of others. His cry of distress on 
coming into the world, declares his imbecility, and the complete 
helplessness of his situation. But let this weak creature be properly 
tramed, let his faculties be properly expanded, let education exert 
her influence over his soul, and soon he shews himself possessed of 
capabilities of which the brute knows nothing. Soon he shews him- 
2q 
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self possessed of faculties which can reason an4 compare — know 
good from evil, — ^trace effect to cause, and rise bfyond this sublu- 
nary sphere into the regions of the great unknown, 

But we may see the necessity of mental development manifested 
not only in infancy, but in the state of man in uncultivated, uncivi- 
lized countries. We have heard and read (and through the medium 
of public institutions any person my hear and read) of lands, where 
man is indeed, no better than a savage. .How deplorable was the 
state of the aborigines of New Holland, and that of the locust eaters 
of Eastern Africa, when firet discovered by Europeans, as described 
by the naturalist Buffon. The one entirely naked, and destitute 
almost of the necessaries of life, without any idea of cultivating the 
earth and causing it to bring forth more abundantly : — the other 
feeding upon locusts till they bred beneath their skui, and made 
them in turn their prey. What is it that has caused the difference 
betwixt us and these ? Is their land incapable of cultivation, or is 
their organization in any great degree different to oura ? No. Our 
countrymen find the soil of Australia productive, and its climate 
salubrious. The torrid zone of Africa fills the earth with spices 
and aromatic gums. And not to go^ back to those early ages when 
the progenitors of her present people, the race of Cush, dispersed 
from Babylonia, left in various portions of the earth records of their 
greatness, monuments of their stupendous powers of mind, in those 
architecturel wonders which still stiike us with awe, — not to go back, 
to these times, Africa has given birth to poets and statesmen, 
philosophers and warriors of no ordinary kind. There the earliest 
kingdom was established, and the earliest civilised nation organised 
and settled. There the arts and sciences were first nursed and 
trained for after ages of flourishing development. There literature 
was fostered and encouraged before its morning had dawned in 
other lands ; and laws and traditions were handed down from age 
to age in the sybUline songs of the Ammonian bards. 'There astro- 
nomy, though of Chaldean origin, was brought into the shape of a 
tangible science. There, before the founding of Tyre, that Island 
kingdom, the Britain of the ancient world, navigation was fostered 
and encouraged : and thence went forth the first enterprising indi- 
viduals to double the Cape of Good Hope, and seek for unknown 
regions. on the restless deep. Nor did the cultivation of the arts of 
peace, which enabled them to leave legacies of enquiry to succeeding 
ages, that bid defiance to the investigation of our men of science in 
the present day, eclipse their glory in the arts of war. For there 
too, (not to mention the warlike kings of Egypt, whose fame lives in 
fable and tradition), was matured the military genius of Hannibal, 
who so long bid defiance to the giant power of Rome. These instan- 
ces are sufficient to prove that the difference between uncivilized 
people and ourselves arises neither from the climate or any essential 
defect in their organization, but solely from the cultivation of the 
mind. 

It is true that much depends upon the kind of knowledge which 
is sought to be inculcated. That stream cannot be wholesome which 
flows from a poisoned spring. Knowledge is power ; but by giving 
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a knife into the hands of a child or a lunatic, who does not know 
how to use it, you impart only the power to do mischief. The time 
has been when religion appeared likely to suffer from the spread 
of general knowledge. 

"There is a tide in the affairs of men," 

as regards communities as well as individuals. The time has been 
when, just bursting from the bonds of popish darkness, the people of 
a neighbouring nation had only light sufficient to lead tnem into 
danger. Then the men who attained the highest points of natural 
science, thought proper to advance very sceptical opinions. Infi- 
delity h^cdime fashionable , and as with the learned, so it was with 
the illiterate, the man who was scarcely able to calculate that two 
and two make four, thought himself quite competent to question 
the truth of revelation, and pour contempt upon that book of bles- 
sings, which heaven in mercy sent down to earth, as a lamp to their 
feet and a light to their path. 

** Who dwell in darkness and the shades of death." 

From Gaul to Britain soon spread the mephitic breath of the moral 
pestilence; and though our country never quaffed so deeply of the 
poisonous air, yet it had an influence in some degree on our national 
character, and all the avenues and vestibles of popular learning were 
infected by it. 

If we want to form a true estimate of the value of unsanctijled 
knowledge, or rather of knowledge, tainted by the breath of scepti- 
cism, we may behold it indeed in the madness of the individuals of 
that day, who called themselves the votaries of science and philo- 
sophy. Under the name of Freedom they erected the most arbitrary 
and dreadful despotism that ever cursed and depopulated an unhap- 
py land : a despotism more blasting than the lightning, which 
scorched and withered in its headlong way every fine affection and 
every social tie. Under the name of reason they poured contempt 
upon the God that made them, refusing to pay divine homage to 
the Lord supreme ; but placed a common strumpet on the public 
altar of their frenzy, and bowed down in adoration before her as the 
idol of their worship. In the language of an inspired apostle, 
" professing themselves to be wise they became fools." 

Pfotwithstanding, however, the awful nature of that day of visita- 
ation, taking a retrospective view of its effects I know not whether 
we ought not rather to rejoice than mourn over the first French 
Revolution. He whose prerogative it is to bring good out of evil, 
has by its means effected a moral change in the state of Christendom, 
whose effects are as yet but begun, whose products we are not able 
to discern. Amidst the earthquake throes of that awful convulsion, 
the chains of mental darkness, of slavish ignorance, of priestly 
domination, which had bound down the nations so long, were broken 
into pieces. The free spirit of enquiiy — which plunged but still 
deeper into error when it first discovered the erroneous nature of 
those corrupt principles misnamed Christianity, which tradition had 
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inculcated — rested not there; but pursuing its onward way, rose 
above the thick clouds, which overshadowed its advent, 

*' And upwards still pursued its eagle flight,'' 

until clapping its glad wings in rapture, it could 

*' Gaze exulting on the light of heaven.** 

Thanks be to the Author of all good, those days of darkness seem 
at least to be over. The apparent danger to religion from the spread 
of general knowledge is lessened if it is not dissipated entirely. 
The mistake which was made in the last age is discovered ; and in 
a ftiir way of being remedied. We have found out by experience 
iVhat implicit faith in the scriptures should have taught us before, 
that man is a fallen creature, and that his faculties not only need 
expanding and directing, but expanding and directing rightly. 
Awake to the folly of imparting knowledge without guarding against 
its mis-direction, the character of our teachers, and the character of 
the books which are admitted to our public institutions, is now, as 
it ought to be, an object of vigilant investigation. Nor is this the 
only exhilarating symptom of our altered state. Many of the best of 
our philosophers now wear no longer the badge of scepticism. Our 
men of science are become christians. Individuals of the loftiest 
intellect esteem it an honour, rather than a disgrace, to confess their 
wisdom comparatively foolishness ; and bow with the simplicity of 
little children before the cross of Jesus. The sun of truth has arisen 
to a higher altitude, and fills its hemisphere with still more golden 
grandeur, by shedding its rich beams upon those clouds of error, 
which obscured its rising. 

Whatever may have been the effect of misdirected knowledge, 
or of knowledge poisoned at its fountain, its legitimate effect when 
rightly directed will ever be to humanize and elevate the creature. 
By its acquisition other and better sources of enjoyment are opened 
to him, than the pot-house or the bagnio, enjoyments of a purer and 
more lasting kind. If he gazes abroad on the green earth, over 
which he hath so oflen unconsciously wandered* he now sees a world 
of wonders, bursting as it were into existence and springing up 
beneath his view. Not a tree, a plant, a flower, but bears marks of 
wisdom in its numerous lines ; not a bird or insect wings its way 
through the air but possesses attractions for his awakened mind ; 
not a reptile crawls upon the earth, but becomes an object of wonder 
and diligent enquiry. Or if he lift his eyes upward to the broad 
expanse, and gaze upon the stupendous wonders there displayed, 
while his spirit leaps exultingly from world to world, from star to 
star, from system to system, — bounding, bounding onward in his 
shining way, he his lost in the immensity of Deity ; and, with the 
blind harper of vanished Eden, exclaims, 

'* These are thy glorious ^Torks, Parent of Good ! 

Almighty ! Thine this universal frame ; 

Thus wondrous fair, Thyself how wondrous then ! 

If on the other hand the energies of man are directed towards the 
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useful arts, here may he find not only interesting but profitable 
employment. Mechanics, with its wheels within wheels, opens up 
to him a source of continual enjoyment, with the prospect (a pros- 
pect which will ever weigh with the mind of a patriot) of benefitting 
his country by the exercise of his talent. If science allure him to 
count and measure the spanglets that stud the arch of heaven, to 
arrange them into figures, and signs, and systems, while his soul is 
expanded by the view, it is humbled in the dust at the thought of 
his own nothingness : the pride of the heart is brought down, and 
with the Psalmist he exclaims, " when I consider thy heavens the 
work of thy fingers, the moon and the stars which thou hast created. 
Lord, what is man that thou art mindful of him, or what is the son 
of man that thou takest knowledge of him ? " If with the geologist 
he searches the bowels of the earth, or examines the formation of its 
surface, — in the one he sees new marks of eternal wisdom bursting 
ever on his view ; and in the rounded and sloping coaste of the other 
he beholds new evidence of that convulsion, of which the scripture 
speaks, when the old earth was destroyed for its iniquities, and the 
new earth uprose from beneath the overwhelming wave. Yea and 
the cliffs of those shores, which have been beaten by the waves, by 
the distance at which they now are from meeting at right angles 
with the ocean — the deltas of lakes formed by the debris of rivers — 
and the retrograde movement of cataracts, — all are chronometers by 
which he can calculate pretty nearly the distance of time since this 
great event occurred ; all teach him that it is but little more than 
4000 years, since 

" Earth was but a sea of woe.*' 

But supposing that other objects attract the attention of the 
cultivated individual, there is not a theme in the whole region of 
study but teems with some moral benefit. If with the eye of a 
philosopher he gazes around him, and ruminates upon moral and 
physical evil, those black spots on a creation, which otherwise ap- 
pears pure and lovely, if he muse upon oppression and rapine, upon 
robbery and murder, upon sorrow, disease, and death, they point 
him backward to their origin in sin, and onward to the cross of the 
Redeemer, thus leading his spirit to the fountain of living waters, 
which springeth up unto eternal life. Yea and they point him 
onward farther still to the great consumation of all things, " when 
that which offendeth shall be removed out of the way ; " when the 
prophecies of the rapt bards of Judah shall meet their full accom- 
plishment ; and, at the end of the vestibule of providence, the folding 
gates of judgment shall be opened, and let in the light of everlasting 
glory. Yea and his spirit forgets to mourn over the evils that now 
obtain, as he sees, leaping from the womb of unborn time, a season of 
gladness, such as time hath never known before ; — ^when the rod of 
Oppression and Tyranny shall be broken, and the iron sceptre of the 
Autocrat be forged into manacles for the hands of Crime, — when 
Sickness shall wither and Death be destroyed, — when Famine and 
Pestilence shall feast on their own vitals, and the tears of Sorrow be 
brightened into tears of Joy, — when the incense-breathing gales of 
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paradise shall greet the world, the blasted world that we inhabit, with 
the kiss of heavenly peace, — when the cry shall be raised in heaven 
"Hallelujah ! for the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth ! " and earth 
with all her rocks and caves, her woods and flowing streams, by the 
songs of her birds, the hum of her insects, and thousand thousand 
voices of her intelligent creatures shall re-echo the gladsome cry 
" Hallelujah ! for the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth ! " 

If, in the last place, poetry and literary taste engage the affections 
of the man over whom education and knowledge exert " their influ- 
ence benign," there is a language in every thing, which teems with 
new beauty and delight. Morning and evening, sunrise and sunset, 
hill and valley, stream and wo^land, possess attractions, which 
hitherto were unknown or unappreciated, which hitherto were unseen 
or unobserved. Nature in every form speaks with the voice of rap- 
ture to his soul, and, expatiating on the beautie* of the scenes that 
surround him, his spirit revels in extatic bliss. Nor let it be thought 
that the poet settles, and wastes his strength, on sublunary things. 
There is a greater degree of devotional fervour (though sometimes 
misdirected) in the constitution of the genuine bard, the son of 
inspiration, than in that of any other class of human beings. It is 
his province to " rise from nature up to nature's God." 

'' Prophet and priest of things inanimate. 
Or animate and sinless, he but takes 
The loveliness of all things that are lovely. 
And in the censer of inspired thought 
Raises extatic toward the throne of heaven 
As the incense of creation.*' 

These are feelings, which the lowly-bom and self-educated may 
share, or, how should he have shared them who hath uttered and 
here reiterates the sentiment ? And by meditations such as these 
the heart of man is refined, his aflections are purified, and his mind, 
opened to receive the tenderest impressions, becomes capable of 
enjoying all the finer endearments of life. 

Thus have we traced a few of the effects of the spread of know- 
ledge p.operly directed ; of the right cultivation of the mental 
faculty. But these are not its only effects. There are others as 
beneficial to mankind, at which we can only glance. By opening 
up new sources of enjoyment, and finding occupation for the unres- 
ting spirit, it decreases the influence of crime. That which hath 
gradually drawn the tomahawk and scalping knife from the firm 
grasp of the American Indian, hath an influence proportionally great 
in the most civilised nations. It early directs the expanding powers 
into less questionable channels of pleasurable feeling, and maxes its 
votaries not only happier men, but better members of society. Is it 
not then worthy of our support, and of more extensive diffusion ? 
Oh yes ! may every lip in Britain, that hath not pressed its cup of 
blessing, learn to press it; and may every one who tasted of its 
sweets, drink more abundantly of the draught of rapture, and breathe 
more freely its paradisal air. 
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OSWOLFE AND ELVIDA. 

A BALLAD. 
BY THOMAS RAGG. 

** Awake my loye ! my charmer wake t 

The day's departing knell 
Is hither borne on zephyr's wings, 

From yonder Convent bell. 

'* With deepened strokes it tells aloud. 

The solemn midnight hour ; 
When thou shoulds't greet with welcome sweet, 

Soft love's enlivening power. 

'* The moon shines bright across the heath, 

Overtops the lofty halls ; 
And silvers o*er the spangled foam> 

Of the noisy water- falls. 

•* The nightingale melodious sings, 

Amid the verdant trees ; 
And o'er the grass-clad mountain tops, 

Soft sighs the fragrant breeze. 

** Yet not for me the fragrant breeze. 

Or moons enlivening ray. 
Or Philomela's sweetest song^ 

Have charms while thon'rt away. 

** Then come my love ! and ease my soul 

Of all its outward gloom, 
Oh ! hasten to my loving armsj 

My love, my charmer, come ! 

** What though I am a lowly swain. 

And thou of high degree ; 
Yet love can make old ICdwolfs son 

An equal match for thee. 

** Then come my love ! my charmer come t 

' Tis love that bids away, 
' Tis Oswolfe bears his summons here, 

Then Oswolfe's call obey! " 

Thus sang the swain : th' attentive maid 

Listened the welcome sound ; 
And now from Oswin's Eastern Hall 

A light shono dimly round. 
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He knew the sign ; his heart beat high, 

With sweet extatic pain ; 
And thus again his trembling lips 

Awoke the plaintive strain. 

'* Rovenna was a Lady Fair, 

A Saxon Lady she ; 
Great Hengist was her noble sire. 

And ddin's grandson he. 

" And Vortigem her husband was. 
Who led the Britbh horde ; 

His rightful subjects all were they, 
And he their rightful Lord. 

*' The palace rings with shouts of joy, 
The festive board is spread ; 

And Vortigern the feast attends. 
By fair Rovenna led. 

" * Come drink this bowl,* she sweetly cries, 

* ' Tis filled with spicy wine ; 
' Come drink this bowl, and I in turn 

* Will drink a bowl of thine. 

<< 'Twill e»se thy heart of all its cares, 

* And cheer thy gloomy soul ; 

* Then whilst a drop of wine is left, 

* Oh drink this sparkling bowl.' 

** She said, then gave the poisoned cup, 

All foaming in its pride ; 
And deeply quaffed proud Vortigern, 

At once he quaffed and died.*' 

Here ceased the bard again, for now 
The Hgbt had disappeared } 

And swift he flew to meet the steps 
Of her his soul revered. 

** And how art thou my love ? '* he cried. 
And clasped her to his breast ; 

Her cheek was cold, her quivering lips 
Unuttered woes expressed. 

** But why those pallid cheeks ? *' said he. 

And prcst her closer still ; 
<* Why quivers thus thy feeble lip ? 

Why flows that crystal rill 

** From either eye ? oh whence my love 

Proceed these signs of grief ? 
Let me partake thy every pang, 

* Twill give thy soul rwlicf.*'^ 
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" ' Twas but weak woman's fears alarmed ,'• 

Said she, ** my timid breast; 
And now I feel thy circling^ arms, 

Tliose fears are all at rest. * 

"But T have had a dreadful dream^ 

With horror clouded o*er ; 
* Twas big with many a frightful scene> 

And red with Oswolfe's gore. 

** Beneath my feet mcthought I saw. 

Thy breathless body laid ; 
And o*er my head a naked sword. 

Its gleaming sides displayed. 

" Yet now I feel thou'rt still alire, 

Those fears have fled my heart ; f 
For one kind look from those bright eyes, 

Has bid them all depart." 

Again he clasped her in his arms. 

And kissed her tears away ; 
And slowly as tliey moved along, 

Thus strove her cares to allay. 

'* Fear not ! my love, whilst I am near. 

No ill shall thee bciide; 
ril still preserve thee with my life. 

Or perish at thy side : '* — 

** Thou wilt preserve her — wilt thou knave, 

Then now : *' — flis looks expressed 
Severest pangs, for now he felt 

A dagger in his breast. 

" I will ! I will ! " his sword he drew. 

Like lightning turned him round, 
Like lightning waved the gleaming blade, 

Th' assailant fell to ground. 

** Hold ! stop thy hand ! it is my sire '. " 

Too late Elvida cried, 
For now beneath his thirsty steel, 

The proud Lord Oswin died. 

** Farewell ! my love ! a long farewell," 

Sighed Os Wolfe, ** now to thee ; 
I feel the ice-cold hand of death, 

My soul will soon be free. 

Haste, to thy chamber, haste away, 

Oh fly this awful spot 1 
Forgotten be this bloody scene. 

Be Oswolfe's name forgot ! 
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** And when the wakeful morning breaks. 

And fbews our hapless strife, 
Seem thou unconscious of our fate. 

As we shall be of life ; — 

«<Flyi— fly! »»—« What? fly?" she cried "whilst thou 

Giv'st up thy latest breath, 
Why fly ? and leave thee thus, for me 

To drink the cup of death ? 

*' No '. No ! ** She felt her heartstrings bieak. 

Her day of life was o'er. 
She sank upon his blood-stained breast, 

And oped her eyes no more. 



A NOSEGAY FOR CLARA. 

Comb Clara, view the Nosegay I have made ; 

For I've been rambling in fair Flora's bowers, 

And culled for thee, the fairest, sweetest flowei-s, 

That I could find in sunshine or deep shade. 

First the proud sun-flower shines in splendid vest, 

And seems to claim dominion o^er the rest ; 

Then dahlias and carnations spread 

Their glowing colors to the sight. 

Whilst the sweet harebell drops her head 

As half ashamed to meet the light. 

Here's gentianella, pink, and violet. 

Pale primrose, jessamine, and pansy bright ; 

With myrtle, eglantine, and mignionette. 

And the fair lily, clad in snowy white. 

Here too gay roses shine in rich array ; 

While the convolvulus, with modest mien. 

And sweet clematis, twine their leaves between 

Sprigs of green laurel, and immortal bay. 

But there is one more dear than all the rest, 

Although they be in gayer colors drest ; 

It is a modest unassuming flower. 

And seemed the humblest in fair Pora*s bower ; 

It grew deep, deep within a shadowy dell. 

And knowing, Clara, thou wouldst prize it well, 

I quick descended towards the lowly spot. 

And plucked the lovely flower, ** forget me not." 

IKENE. 
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YOUNG ENGLAND ! 

A TOUR. 

To THE Editor, Sir, — 

Our tourists are abundant in favourinpj us with their excursions 
up the Rhine, down the Danube, through Belgium, Turkey, Egypt, 
Syria, and even America, yet there are none that I am acquainted 
with to describe the wonders of our native country — to shew Young 
England, now putting forth her gio^antic strength in her wonderful 
manufacturing districts, and in her matchless wealth and perfection, 
developed in every department of her empire. The renown which 
Great Britain has acquired by her arms, is at least equalled by her 
arts and manufactures. The vast capital now embarked in her 
various improvements, and which furnishes the means of ad- 
vancement in e<^ery department of her agricultural and commer- 
cial interests — in her roads, canals, docks, shipping, manufactories, 
warehouses, rail-roads, houses, improved lands, &c. ; these, with all 
her floating capital — taken together, will, upon a cautious estimate, 
amount to a sum, almost passing belief. 

I have been tempted to make a short tour through Manchester to 
Liverpool, and from thence to Glasgow and Edinburgh ; I felt a 
desire to behold our progress in wealth and power. When the timid 
and fearful, in their gloomy forebodings, foretell the decline and 
fall of the empire, as having already commenced; I will now 
invite them to examine carefully these vast depots of commercial 
greatness. 

Manchester they will see teeming with splendid buildings, country 
seats, and large piles of immeasurable extent ; for the purposes of 
an enlarged, and enlarging trade. They will find a population of 
200,000 belongs to the place itself, and a neighbourhood spreading 
over numerous hills, enriched by the labour of hundreds of thousands 
of industrous work-people. Every valley, too, has its mills and 
warehouses, every mountain its white cottages, and a labourious and 
hardy people, whose labour it is which creates wealth. The same in- 
dications of increased populatipn and buildings present themselves 
in every part of Liverpool. Its many beautiful docks, from east to 
west, all of them loaded with vessels of every size, from one hundred 
to a thousand tons burthen, are unlading their different cargoes, 
brought from all the climates of the world, either to supply the useful 
products required in our manufactories, (many of them to be re-ex- 
ported, when duly prepared by the intricate loom, and the skilful 
workmen), or the luxunes which improved taste or increased wealth 
demand. In every direction we see crowds of people elnployed in dis- 
embarking the cargoes of American cotton wool, whicn are drafted 
away to the great magazines in the town, by proud horses, which seem 
to disdain the great weights that in some cases are imposed upon them, 
with too great freedom. In another depaitment may be seen the white 
marble of Carara, for the use of our statuaries, or the oils and fruits 
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of Italy, and the Levant for our luxurant tables. But who can es- 
timate the value and cost of those unnumbered vessels, reding upon 
their shadows in the docks ? What a cost of labour even to collect 
the materials from every quarter of the globe, for their construction ; 
and what time, and labour, and skill, must have been expended in 
their completion. It is a proud sight to see collected the products of 
the world in one Port. It is a proud sight to behold in one view, so 
many millions embarked in shipping, merely for the purpose of con- 
veying passengers and goods from one place to another. What a 
mighty empire must that be, which can afford to employ, and to pay 
for the outlay of so vast a capital, to be sent over the waters in every 
direction ; never was the like seen before. 

There is moreover, just at this very moment, a fresh impulse given 
to our shipping interest at Liverpool, by the demand for steamers 
from that port to America, Companies are already formed, enterprize 
is awakened, large sums are already subscribed, and a vessel is just 
at this moment putting in her engine, which one vessel alone is esti- 
mated at a cost of ^£50,000. 

In ruminating over the great number of vessels in the many differ- 
ent docks of Liverpool, I was led to imagine a rough estimate of the 
capital of Great Britain ; — such an estimate may lead us to consider 
Young England as but just gathering her strength, and putting 
forth her strong arm. 

About the year 1815, the estimate of Colquhoun made the annual 
amount of our income, from every source — colonial and domestic — 
at £800,000,000 per annum. Now I should probably be guilty of 
no great exaggeration, were I to double that amount, but in order to 
avoid the suspicion of it, I will only estimate the annual income of 
Great Britain at an increase of £2,000,000 per annum since that 
period, and take it in round numbers at a thousand millions, but I 
will venture to take it at that sum without the Colonies. Now it 
can be no exaggeration to reckon this sum, as five per cent, on capi- 
tal invested, and then taking the 20 year's purchase as the ratio of 
five per cent., we shall have a sum of 20 thousand millions for our 
national capital. Land is selling at 30 year's purchase, and our lead- 
ing stock is also somewhat above 30 year's purchase. Although the 
amount just stated is very much below our real amount of capital, 
yet it will, in all probability, enable us to consider the national debt 
of £800,000,000, as being not so very' feai-ful in its effects as many 
imagine, and it may account also for the ease with which it is 
carried, and the elasticity of our prosperity, which is not affected in 
any degree whatever, by the payment of its interest. 

The e^mate above, which is, I apprehend, much below the real 
amount of our national wealth, shows that the nafeonal debt does not 
exceed a 25th part of our national wealth. 

We know that the man who has a property of £25,000, finds no 
difficulty whatever in paying either an interest annually upon 
£1,000, (a 25th part of that sum), or of paying it off altogether, in 
case it be required. It is probable that our public debt adds in no 
small degree to our security, because so many individuals feel their 
personal welfare involved in its stability, that they are ready to pro- 
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mote it. Be this as it may, it is quite clear that the carrying of its 
weight impedes in no degree the speed of our motion onwards. 
Those who visit the great seats of our manufactures, and the splen-r 
did ports, with their quays, and docks, and stores, will be satisfied of 
the truth of this statement beyond all dispute. 

Before I proceed further with my tour, the following remarks may 
not appear unseasonable. I was also induced to make a rough estimate 
of the amount of property embarked in shipping at Liverpool, 
and although it is impossible to estimate the amount with accuracy, 
a speculation may be allowed, and we shall unavoidably deduce 
from that speculation the undoubted fact of an amazing sum having 
been invested. There are about 10 docks in Liverpool capable of 
containing some tliousand vessels. I will only take the number at 
1500, and supposing thf»m to be British ; for, although those vessels 
actually inclosed in her docks, are many of them foreign vessels, yet, 
we may perhaps suppose that our vessels absent in foreign ports, or 
out on tneir voyages, are equal in number to those remaining in the 
docks. Estimating therefore the number at 1500, which with all the 
steamers and small craft belonging thereto, will in all likelihood 
more than equal that number ; we will take the value of them one 
with another, at £10,000, and multiplying that sum by 1500 we 
find the capital in ships would be fifteen millions. Their cargoes 
ought not to be taken at less. There are then the docks, houses, 
warehouses, stocks, canals, and establishments of all sorts, which 
would probably more than equal the amount in dipping. Th^ 
amount, as a mere conjecture, may be stated ; — 

Shipping £15,000,000 

Cargoes 15,000,000 

Town, Stock, Buildings, &c. . 30,000,000 

Total £60,000,000 

If we estimate the profits at five per cent, it would be about £15 
per. annum for every individual, talcing the population at 200,000, 
or about 6s. per week for each, which appears by no means an 
extravagant estimate. When we perceive by this rough statement, 
what a large capital is invested in this one port, we cannot be sur- 
prized at the amount of wealth which is continually in productive 
action. 

Manchester is in every respect a most wonderful seat of manufac- 
tures, both as to variety, value, and extent. The public spirit has 
been developed within these few years, in the great improvement of 
her leading streets, but the place is so intensely and undividedly 
employed in the pursuit of wealth, that it monopolizes all the facul- 
ties of the people. The population, it is thought, far exceeds two hun- 
dred thousana. Her Mills, Engines, Factories, Dwellings, Rail-roads, 
&c. are beyond estimate as to value. The Rail-road between this place 
and Liverpool, may be said to be one of the wonders of the world. 
Seated comfortably over your breakfast at the hotel, a quarter before 
ten the omnibus is announced, and the question proposed, " Gentle- 
men for Liverpool by the Rail-road ? " Your place being taken in 
the carriage, you are conveyed through noisy and crowded streets to 
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the station, or starting place, where the p^reatest order is united with 
the greatest coolness and dispatch. At the time when I arrived at the 
station, I was conducted up a flight of stairs, which belongs exclusive- 
ly to the Rail-road company, for they do not admit idle people to 
loiter about, or stand in the way. This precaution also gives secu- 
rity against depredation. 

It is pleasing to see with what ease they turn the great carriages 
on the rail-road from one side to another. It so happened that the 
number of carriages on the line of road for Liverpool that morning, 
was insufficient to convey the whole of the passengei*s. About a 
hnndred were carried at the same time in eight carriages. The 
number of carriages however, as before stated, being insufficient — one 
on the opposite side of the rail-road was placed on a round fi-ame, 
which turned on its centre, its front being put towards the opposite 
side, an auxiliary rail-road was laid from one side of the roaa to the 
other, and the large carriage was brought over to us ; being again 
placed on another round frame, it was turned on to the proper line, 
and attached in an instant to the train, consisting of eight different 
carriages, capable of containing 36 in each carriage. The distance 
between the two towns is 32 miles, and it is performed with what 
are called the first trains, in about an hour and twenty minutes. It 
would be difficult to say how many persons might be conveyed by a 
line of carriages at one time, — perhaps one or two thousand ; and it 
will be perceived how useful rail-roads might be made, in case of a 
country being invaded, by the means they offer of conveying large 
bodies of troops from one station to another, in order to oppose an 
invading force. The whole 32 miles appear a continuous chain of 
stations, with Buildings, Machinery, Forges, and Engines. In case 
of an accident happening to the Engine in use, a substitute may be 
obtained at no great distance. There are also at convenient stations. 
Engines placed to pump up water, so as to provide a supply when 
necessary. The whole distance is Sprinkled over with houses, and 
in a short period it is probable that there will be no considerable 
space unoccupied between those two great towns; it will in fact 
be a street from Manchester to Liverpool. The splendid Exchange 
Buildings, Statues, and News-rooms in the latter place are so well 
known, as to forbid a repetition. Vast improvements however, have 
lately been made in Lord Street, and Pool Lane, by better buildings 
being erected, and a spacious width given to each, which must have 
caused a large expenditure. Improvements of this nature are now 
attended to in almost all our large towns, and are indications of 
increasing wealth. 

On the following evening after my arrival in Liverpool, a Steamer 
was to depart for Glasgow. The time estimated for the voyage was 
24 hours. A little delay however, is at times experienced from ves- 
sels of a deep draft, being unable to proceed up the Clyde, while the 
tide is absent. Having taken a passage, and the luggage being con- 
veyed to the dock, we were worked down the Mersey on a beautiful 
evening, as the inhabitants on each side from their gay houses took 
notice of our stately movement. The proud defiance, which a 
Steamer offers to tide and wind, speaks loudly in favour of the appli- 
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cation of science. A few years a^, when an eccentric and scientific 
Peer, Lord Stanhope, told their lordships in the House, that the time 
was soon to arrive, when vessels would be moved across the ocean 
without sails; the prophecy was ridiculed and attributed to his 
eccentricity. 

The following morning on rising from my hammock, we were 
close to Port Patrick, which, on account of its being the nearest 
point between Ireland and Scotland has been appointed for a 
packet station ; it affords but bad accommodation for shipping, and 
is not ranked as a station of consequence. 

When the Steamer arrived at Greenock, we landed for an hour or 
two, — perambulated the town, — and arrived at Glasgow in about 27 
hours after our departure from Liverpool. The Port of Greenock, 
although distant from Glasgow 18 or 20 miles, is said to be the Port 
of that place ; vessels of heavy burden being able to get up the 
Clyde to that station without difficulty. 

Long before we entered the river, the black cloud-crested moun- 
tains of Scotland rose majestically to the view, in their dark and 
lowering aspects. Many an island shot out from the land, and many 
a lake received the shadows of the mountains. The varied inlets 
and promontaries presented a prospect almost unequalled, and the 
beauties of the Clyde are «o many, and of such different character, 
that the traveller might be repaid by them alone for his toil and 
labour in visiting Scotland. But it is the land of Scott, and Burns, 
and Byron, and Wallace ; — the land of mountains, vales, promon- 
taries, castles, and lakes. 

The two principal islands which we passed on our left, were 
Arran and. Bute, the former distinguished by its bold moun- 
tainous appearance, and the latter by its plantations of fire, spreading 
here and there, to the very edge of the waters. 

After having proceeded up the Clyde, which presents on each 
side of it, numberless beauties ; many villages also, with their orna- 
mental plantations, were presented to our view, one after another, 
like the figures in a camera obscura. No sooner had one passed 
over the surface, than another came forward to be succeeded by 
another — with diflferent characters, and varying attractions. Six or 
eight miles up the river, proceeding from Greenock, the castle of 
Dunbarton rises abruptly — a striking and romantic object amidst 
the waters ; the steep rock with two points is every where inaccessi- 
ble, except by a narrow passage fortified with a rampart. This 
castle commands the navigation of the Clyde, and was formerly 
considered to be the key of the Western Highlands. 

From this point, the marks of population and wealth, which 
belong to the manufactures, are seen every where around. The 
splendid mansion, or the dwellings which betoken easy circumstances, 
with a desire generally felt for country retirement, are observed at 
every point, as we approach nearer and nearer to Glasgow, — that 
second station of importance in the cotton manufacture. The Quay, 
at which we landed, was thronged with a multitude of all classes, — 
some to meet their expected friends, — othere led by curiosity, — and 
not a few to embarrass the stranger by contending offers for convey- 
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in^ his lugerape. Glasjjow may, in point of population, be con- 
sidered the first city in Scotland, and its manufactures make it to 
rank first in consequence. It is estimated to enjoy one-ninth of 
the whole cotton trade,— it finds employment for 180,000 inhabi- 
tants, and has upwards of 800 spinners, manufacturers, and other 
heads of cotton establishments. 

{To be continued,) 



ON LEAVING BURLINGTON QUAY. 

BY LUCY JOYNES. 

Adieu to the ocean, adieu to the pier, 

To the Quay, to ihe Village, and folks, here and there. 

Adieu to the spacious and peaceable street. 

Where riding or walking, or even less fleet. 

Health- seekers of various sizes you meet . 

Adieu to neat boxes as fresh as the gale. 

And pure as the prow of a vessel in sail ; 

To Shining bay-windows with drapery gay, 

And eight printed letters in stylish display ; * 

To shining bay-cases alluringly stored. 

With plates for the centre, or for the Jicfe-board : 

To carpets, and couches, and cushions for ease, 

By winter undashed as the leaves on the trees ; 

All decked as the orchard in manifold blooms, — 

Snug breakfast, neat dining, and smart drawing rooms. 

Adieu to discharging, — to minuting fees ; 

(Reclined on an out-of-door seat — if you please) ; 

Observers obsequious, cards without end ; — 

And kind escort each, or except an old friend. 

Abiding or riding, — rogailing or sailing, — 

To serve enough willing, — supplies never failing,— 

Whffever, however, vhatever you be. 

You're suited, I'll warrant, at Burlington Quay : 

Conveniences all are so regular there, 

Just one you take with you, you've nothing to fear, f 

Adieu to the anti-colossus profound. 

Who tinkles his fish-bell the market-place round. 

And articulates little, save, ** Iwo-pence a pound." 

* Lodgings. , 

+ Anecdotk. — A young gentleman from the continent, being asked, how he managed upon tj^vel, 
on his landing without the knowledge of our language, and without an interpreter, said, " O Terjr 
well,— every time they spoke to me I took out my purse." 
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Adiei} with regret, O fair Burlington Quay ! — 

Adieu to thy excellent Library Free. 

(The deed of a Lady kind, pious, and wise) , 

Posterity's pleasure and profit supplies ^ 

Then till wave^ by thy banks, shall cease ware to pursue. 

To the praise of its Founder, let none say adieu. 

Adieu to the sea-sands where sea-scenes delight us. 

Where sea-stones, and sea-shells, and sea-weedi invite us : 

Adieu to the search we shall not soon forget, 

For madrepore, agate, and jasper, and jet } 

For fossils and flints, and cornelion fair. 

And all the et ceteras detaining us there. 

Adieu to the sport of a hasty retreat, 

The white spray embracing our ventaresome feet ; 

Where shell-fish, and star-fish, and claw>fish a store. 

Are left to their fate on the glistering shore. 

By curbed wave after wave, giving roar upon roar. 

Adieu to the caverns, a gladsome adieu. 

When the bright-beaming heavens again come to view ; 

Escaped the dark spars where apiazement^ abouild. 

And the heart palpitates as the tide gurgles round. 

Adieu to the clifts, where the birds twitter, twitter^ — 

Adieu to the lighthouse's silvery glitter. 

Where nightly the broad red revolvers are seen : 

Adieu to the pleasure yacht ; — bathing machine ; 

To the shoal where the light foam is wantonly lashing. 

And children are washing, and dashing, and splashing. 

Adieu to the deep^ — dreaded depths of the deep ! 

They, riches and relics too faithfully keep ! 

The vast flowing surface, a face of deceit. 

Alluring us now — now with terrors replete ; 

A world of commotion ; the twins fear and care. 

Escorting the elements potent, severe. 

Majestic, mysterious, — yielding and clear : 

Where sea-fowls are screaming, and mariners rowing. 

Young voyagers puking, and porpoises blowing : 

Where, commerce personified smiles on the shore. 

And enterprise rushes new worlds to explore. 

Adieu, the more safe, the part sylvan career. 

Where terrace and tide unite all that is fair, 

LcB pieda on firm ground, and la tete in seft air. 

Or, stilly the vehicle bowls o'er the sand ; 

On ocean it verges — it verges on land ; 

When summer, sereneness, and sunset unite. 

To sooth the fix'd sense with sublimest delight ; 
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Where ships, stately and many, are gliding away, 
And seagulls, as stars, tip the wave green and grey, — 
Adieu to so charming, so grand a display ! 
Adieu to the sweet scene, where verdure and rill, 
Enhance the sought picturesque valley and hill ; 
That, decked with a Maypole ;— this, crowned with a mill. 
To the green dikfs adieu — "adieu** uttered the Danes, 
Who tugged at the soil, and got beat for their pains ; 
A\'hen forced from our envied, our idolized shores. 
They seized on their /(/e-boats, and tugged at the oars. • 
Where waves the gay grove, rich in rural display ; 
Mount smiling on mount, with the serpentine way, 
That brings the fine fields where the life-breezes play ; 
Where the eye skims the grassy, the watery plain. 
Adieu healthy coast, till we see you again. 



OUR VILLAGE! 

Every body likes to see a neat, clean village, and the joys which 
nestle under the lowly roof of the humble cottage, with its blue 
smoke curling through the green elm trees above, give a notion of 
health and peace, which we cannot help contrasting with the ce.ase- 

less tumult and turmoil of the busy town. Our village of P— , 

has the advantage of being almost entirely engaged in the occu- 
pations of husbandry. Our farmers are well to do, and our labourers 
nave full employment. 

It would give any one pleasure to see our cottager, John Brown, 
meet his children at the garden gate, as he sets down his spade to 
take them in his arms, after a good day's work. He rises with the 
sun, and works hard all day ; — but comes back in the evening to 
his cottage, and is ready for the frugal meal. The bed on which he 
rests, is neither very costly, nor very soft ; yet, it gives him a sounder 
sleep than those experience, who press their beds of down. 

About this time also, we see little Joe Upton, driving home care- 
fully his master's cows from the far-meadows. When they are put 
into Wm. Howard's yard, the girl makes ready for milking; and 
always accompanies her duty with some pleasing, but rather plain- 
tive strain, — it is the song of the milk-maid. Now and then we 
have seen Will Green, steiUing a look at pretty Susan, as he leans on 
the gate ; and, although Susan would have us to believe that his 
attentions are quite unnoticed, such of the neighbours who are ex- 
perienced in the matters, are convinced, that once or twice she gave 



* The Danes, in their hostile attacks upon England, in the early periods of her history, wesre 
accustomed to make this (Flamborough) one of their principal stations.— 'Some vestiges yet remain of 
Danish iK)ssession8 ; an ancient ruin at the west end of the village^ is called the Dane's Tower, and 
the entrenchments formed round it, and still visible, have obtained fbr Uie place the designatioa of 
** Little Denmark. "—£aine<'« Hist, of Yorkshire, 
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a glance in return ; althouj^h pursuing her av<5cation just then, with 
more than usual assiduity. And, lower down towards the bottom 
of the village, where the four roads meet, not far from the Griffin, 
a few of us about this time often spend half an hour at Ned 
Woodford's, the blacksmith. Every body knows that the black- 
smith's shop is a sort of village parliament ; — the higher orders of our 
society enter upon matters of import in this assembly ; while the mid- 
dle, and even somewhat lower divisions of our society are admitted 
into a representative right. At this place, therefore we assemble for 
talking over any particular matters, which may have happened to 
our little society in the course of the day ; and there is always some- 
thing or other happening in the village. All the events, moreover 
which occur with us, are of general interest ; unlike large towns, 
where they only extend to a particular circle ; ours are all of com^ 
mon concern, and of course become mattere of general conversation. 
There is no need of a gazette to announce any particular event, or 
accident, for every thing of this sort is circulated by word of mouth. 
Edward Wood tells Charles Smith, and Charles, his neighbours ; 
till it is as well proclaimed as Victoria's ascent to the crown. 
Nothing however can be more delightful to a tranquil mind, than 
the calm serenity which pervades our village at the close of day. 
The cottagers who arose with the firet streaks of the morning, and 
who pui-sued their labours through the day, return with sunny 
complexions ; their little children run out to give a ready welcome, 
and the youngest being always taken up, throws its little arms round 
the father's neck, as the whole group moves on in health and glee; — 
to meet the neatly dressed mother, who stands waiting and watching 
at the door. Our boys, it is true, are obliged to leave their noisy 
sports with some degree of unwillingness; and the children also^ 
who have been playing round the old trees, are now returning home> 
and shortly afterwards, all the sounds, which however various, blen- 
ded in a sort of cheerful harmony, are hushed into repose. The 
sheep are at rest in their pastures, — the tinkling of the bell, and the 
lowing of the cow have ceased ; all is silence and repose, waiting 
the needed boon of rest, to invigorate for the morning's labour. At 
this moment we only hear the distant shepherd -dog, and the whis- 
perings of the breeze, through the rustling leaves of the large 
branches of our elms. 

But it may be more agreeable if I try to give a rough sketch of 
Our Village generally. And first of all, it is I confess, a matter 
of deep regret, that we labour under the disgrace of not having a 
single Cricketer in the whole community ! This indeed augurs 
badly for the taste of our young men, — nothing is better qualified to 
give them a good figure, to strengthen the limbs, and to free the man- 
nere from rustic stiffness than the exercise of this noble game. It is 
the more provoking, because our young men are so well adapted for 
the amusement. There is for instance Edward Woodford, the black- 
smith, whose figure— stout, well proportioned, and not too tall, offers 
the very model of a cricketer, in any of its departments. Young 
Mellon also, is muscular and active, — he might turn out an excellent 
hitter. There are the two young millers also ; but, ah ! let me recol- 
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lect a moment here ; — since I first wrote this paper, the eldest of 
these two young men — stout and healthful as he was, has been fol- 
lowed by mourning relations, and sorrowing friends, to the house 
appointed for all living. Our church bell tolled very mournfully as 
he was conveyed up the village ; and alas ! alas ! his young wife also 
had preceded him to the same tomb but a very short space — there — 
young as they were, and but just married — do they both rest, — both 
laid in the same grave. Our village, beautiful as it is, is not ex- 
empted from sorrow and grief, and when death approaches, our 
whole community feels the loss, and our sorrow is universal. But to 
return, there is Will Bowman, who might do at the long stop ; and 
there is also Jem Brown, the tailor, and others, who are well^^ybr 
any thing ! Notwithstanding this defect however, in the character of 
our young men, as to cricket ; I verily believe that not even Miss 
Mitford's village, beautiful as it is, as described by her own pen, is, 
in any respect, fsave and except as to cricketing), superior to Ours ! 
We liave tidy thatched cottages of stone, with their neat and well 
trimmed gardens ; we have a large neighbouring forest, covered with 
golden-flowered goree ; — plantations, with winding and shaded walks 
under the dark pines. ' We have green lanes, and hedges covered 
with May -blossom, which spreads its delicious fragrance all around ; 
streams, which wind through our meads, and woods to crown the 
summits of our hills. We have the cheerful content of the English 
farmer, and the elegant mansion of our rich Squire and good Land- 
lord. At a short distance from us stands a venerable abbey ; frown- 
ing under the age of hundreds of years, and storms. Our church 
also ! our fair and beautiful church ! as we approach to it through 
an avenue shaded by Larches and Birch trees, which join their 
branches above ; we behold its elegant pinnacles amidst the Ches- 
nuts. Pines, and Yews, by which it is enclosed and surrounded in its 
shady and solemn retreat. Our songs in this deep ixjtirement, are 
oflen united with those which issue from the grove ; and they ascend 
tc^ether, offered to the common Parent and Benefactor. 

To proceed, however, with my sketch. I have already stated that 
the chief occupation of our village, is husbandry ; and being situated 
between two large towns—one our County-town, about seven miles 
south ; and the other a good market-town, about the same distance 
northwards, we have convenient markets for our produce. Our 
farmers being pretty well to do, have adopted most of the modern 
improvements ; our enclosures are therefore either covered with the 
luxuriant crops of green clover, or loaded with the thick rows of 
barley and the golden-ear*d wheat. The neighbourhood is airy, 
open, and countrified. The highroad between the two towns passes 
about a mile to the east of our village. We are besides patrons of 
the spoils of the field ; for our Squire has lately enclosed two fox- 
covers in the neighbourhood; not unfrequently, therefore, do we 
hear "the pack in full cry," their tones are echoed through the 
listening forests, and their followers find a good, sound, country, 
with fences strong enough, and its surface varied enough, to try the 
strength and breed of their horses. Our hills, consequently, during 
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the season^ listen to the huntsman's horn, and the "jovial cry " re- 
sounds over our vales. 

To the east, we have a large, spacious forest, here and there 
planted with patches of trees ; and over, its many hills the sheep 
of our occupiers are allowed to feed. Our forest hills are spotted 
with hundreds of white fleeces, spreadingr from their very summits 
to the edge of the bordering enclosure. In this very forest too, it is 
confidently said, that bold Robin Hood played his merry pranks, 
while the enthusiastic monarch was away, crusading in Palestine. 
Possibly the very hill coming off our forest, may have been the scene 
of his exploits ; and although he was a general freebooter and deer- 
stealer, it is said, that he distributed with generosity what he seized 
with violence. It would indeed have an exciting and almost pre- 
ternatural appearance, if, with the enchanter's wand we could rein- 
state our forest in its costume of the 12th century ; if we could 
see the bold outlaw in his Lincoln-green, skirting the ravines and 
threading the mazes; traversing the thick woods; attacking the 
gates of the Warden, or pursuing his game, and feasting in the 
" merry, green wood." How enchanting to witness the rude feast ; 
to watch the gestures, and to hear the droll bye-woids of the bold 
freebooter and his men, as the following rough strains were echoed 
through the veoods at the close of a successful adventure : — 



We range o'er the flood and the field, 

Otir bugles direct throagh the wood ; 
The bow we can manfully wield, 
And follow— the brave Robin Hood ! 
Then drink to the bow. 
In Sherwood you know — 
Our flasks we can fill 
A bumper at will ! 

Owr Castle and Barony here ! 

What need we of ramparts and walls ! 
Our feast is the heart-stricken deer, 
Our drink we extract from the Halix ! 
So charge to the bow. 
In Sherwood you know — 
Our flasks we can fill 
And bumpers at will ! 

Yon Abbejr whose turrets arise. 

With Monks in full orders so prim ; 
Will hardly refuse us supplies, 
If toasted — quite up to the brim ! 
Then drink to the bow — 
In Sherwood you know-r- 
Remains for us still 
A bumper at will ! 
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The Warden abroad at the war — 

In Palestine fights for his fame ; 
We leave him to glory ff/ar,, 
Old Sherwood shall give us a name ! 
Here's then to the bow ! 
Since all of us know, 
Our flasks we can fill 
Brim-full at our will ! 

Thei'c were two or three more vei*ses in this strain, but these may be 
enough to show the rough humour of the bold foresters. 

On the north of our village, at about the distance of a mile, stands 

the Abbey of N ; it was founded by the first of the Plan- 

tagenets, in the year 1170; and dedicated as a Piioiy of Black 
Canons, to the Holy Virgin. The front of the old Abbey Church — 
grey with age, and mantled over with ivy, seems to frown in its 
venerable niins ; and though large spaces once occupied by the 
arched windows and rich traceries, remind us of decay and fallen 
splendour. The pediment of the centre, and the outer pinnacles, still 
stand pointing upwards ; but the hollow blast moans through the 
empty arches ; as they crumble away one by one, and it whisper of 
departed grandeur. \Vhere are now the eyes, which once sought 
out, and the hands, which once collected the various materials, in past 
ages, for the time-worn edifice ? Around these venerable remains 
at this season, unnumbered rooks, which, at times darken the air, are 
continually clammering and fluttering. They add solemnity to the 
scene. — I never enter the sombre court-yard — ^I never view the gothic 
arches ; or walk through the silent cloisters, without a sigh, in call- 
ing to mind the dead ; who, one afler another have occupied the divi- 
sions ; and therein, mouldered away. The short space allotted to our 
existence seems marked upon the walls of these cloisters — they pro- 
claim the solemn truth to the visitor — " Thou, man, must also die, 
whatever may be thy rank, state, or condition ! " How many gen- 
erations have passed away, since these abodes were first peopled by 
the dead ? How many have perished by disease, and pestilence, 
and persecution, and famine, and war ? The solemn strains once 
swelling through the venerable choir, — ^the pealing notes of the 
organ, — and the vows of bending worshippers, have all ceased ; — there 
they mix in the cold cloister, in undistinguished dust ! The wor- 
shippers, the worship, and the solemn strains are all departed. — 
O ! vain man, how quickly do thy generations pass away ! How 
dost thou busy thyself with works, which confound thy pride, and 
proclaim thy weakness ! Such reflections were not unsuitable to 
prepare for a visit to the Church-yard of Our Village ; more par- 
ticular as one lies there — with whom was entombed, many years 
ago, all that was dear, and lovely, and excellent, and desirable, in 
my eyes. But there is a Revelation, which proclaims Life and 
Immortality ! The triumph of the grave will be but transient ! 

R. H 
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LIONARDO DA VINCI. 

(From the American Qiiarterly Review.) 

LiONARDO DA ViNCi was really the founder of modem painting. 
With his works begins the strongly-defined difference between the 
old and the new schools. Indeed, in his Last Supper, he seems, at 
one step almost, to have invented the whole art ; so different is it 
from all that had been produced before, and so like, in the general 
principles it displays, to the best paintings of his successors. And 
yet, having made this great and successful effort before the middle 
of his life, such was the versatility and inconstancy of this wonderful 
genius, that he has lefl little more than enough to show, how much 
was lost to the world by his want of persevemnce in any one pui-suit. 
A profound natural philosopher and mathematician, a skilful en- 
gineer, a painter, scniptor, and architect, a poet and a musician, he 
was equally distinojuished in the abstruse sciences and in the graceful 
arts but with all these acquirements he accomplished comparatively 
little for his own fame, or the good of the age in which he lived. 
Much of his time was employed in mechanical contrivances,^ and 
chemical and other experiments, which were then supposed to be 
merely the amusements of an idle mind. He has been reproached 
as a trifler, by one popular writer on that period of history, who was 
probably ignorant of his extraordinary attainments in science ; 
while by another of later date, and of better information, he has 
been called not only the greatest genius of his age, but so far beyond 
it in his knowledge, as to render doubtful the commonly received 
opinions respecting the history of philosophy ; and either to have 
foretold by prophecy some of the greatest discoveries of later times, 
or to have recorded those of a still earlier age, of which no other 
record remains. * It cannot be doubted, that so profound a thinker 
had impoitant results in view, even in those experiments which ap- 
peared most like trifling ; and yet it cannot be denied, that he was- 
ted in a variety of pursuits, the energy that, if devoted to any one, 
would have placed him above all competition, and conferred lasting 
benefits on the world. Some of the most important truths of natural 
philosophy and science, and among them the first discovery, as far 
as we know, of the true system of the universe, seem to have been 
acquired by him only to gratify his thii-st for knowledge ; and to 
have been thrown aside before they were made known to the world, 
or applied to any practical purpose. And so little has he enjoyed 
even the honor of his discovenes, that they are now to be found only 
in manuscripts, of which the existence was unknown until they had 
become objects of mere curiosity ; and which a strange apathy has, 
to the present day, permitted to remain unpublished. 

Such was his love of novelty and discovery, that he sacrificed to it 
his best fame as an artist, by making, on his most laboured paint- 

♦ Hallam's *' History of Literature in the Middle Ages/* 
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ings, experiments in grounds and vehicles, that have in some cases 
entirely destroyed them. His great work, the Last Supper, perhaps 
the greatest work of the art, on which he employed years of lahor, 
and more of study, perished very early ; in consequence, as is said, 
of some untried process having been employed in the composition of 
the wall on which it was painted. After having been repeatedly re- 
touched, and even repainted, nothing of it has remained within our 
time, that could inaicate its oiiginal beauty and grandeur. Our 
best knowledge of it is derived from a copy in oil, said to have been 
nearly contemporaneous. And from that copy, and from what is 
known, by other works of Lionardo, of his power of expression, it 
can hardly be doubted, that in the head of the Saviour in that 
painting, the noblest effort of the art has been irrecoverably lost. It 
was a singular, and yet perhaps not an inconsistent trait in Lionardo, 
that, inconstant as he was to any one pursuit, he was nevertheless 
obstinately laborious upon the single work he had in hand. He is 
said to have been employed four years on one portrait ; and to have 
left it, in his own judgment, at least, unfinished. 

The secret of this strange character seems to have been a want of 
decision, and of just confidence in himself> generated by an indul- 
gence in habits of contemplation, to the neglect of those of action. 
His^ardent temperament and lofty genius, excited by long reflec- 
tionr impelled him to attempt every thing; and while the excite- 
ment of novelty lasted, and, indeed, so long as the immediate object 
was before him, he pi-oceeded with energy and perseverance. But 
as the work cooled, he lost his courage ; and often abandoned in 
despair what he might easily have accomplished to the admiration 
of all but himself. This weakness of purpose increased as he grew 
older ; and the success of Raphael and of Michel Angelo, so much 
his juniors, added to his despondency. He had, in youth, accom- 
panied Sforza, Duke of Milan, from Florence ; and was in the 
highest favor with that prince as long as his power lasted. Compel* 
led, by the revolution in Milan, to return to Florence, he found 
there a successful rival in Michel Angelo. Called afterwards to 
Rome by Leo the Tenth, he saw Raphael, who had come to 
Florence as a student when he was himself in the height of his re- 
nown, filling the Vatican with his masterpieces, and the Eternal 
City with his fame ; and just as he was to enter the lists with this 
new rival, he found himself dismissed from the court with contempt, 
because his preparations were too tedious for the impatience of tne 
pope, who had seen such wonders grow around him like magic, by 
the energy of his young competitor. From that time Lionardo 
appears to have abandoned his art ; and, taking refuge at the court 
or Francis the First, his death soon followed, hasten^ probably by 
chagrin and disappointment* 
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EDITH THE COUNTESS, 

OR LOVE NOT. 

{Continued from Page 240.) 



Chapter VI. 

Sometimes it is to mortals giren 
To taste on earth awhile of heaven ; 
To live in joy, so perfect — deep — 
'Tis like a dream which comes in sleep. 
Mocking, with semblance of that bliss 
Which is not for such world as thb. 
But like that vision of the night, 
'Tis ever fleeting, as 'tis bright. 



Months had elapsed since the death of Florentia, and the Countess 
was residing for a short time with her aunt. Lady Elzington. 

The first burst of grief had passed away, but there was a fixed 
expression of sadness on her countenance, an expression that told 
of by-gone sorrows, and spoke of hopelessness mingled with resig- 
nation for those which might yet come. 

She stood alone, leaning against the window which was thrown 
open, — a book was in her hand, but she read not. 

The door was thrown open, and a laughing child followed by a 
tall fair girl, who was endeavouring to silence her, entered the 
room. 

'* He is come," said the former as she seized Edith's hand, "and I 
am so happy, — he brings me sugar plumbs, and plays with me, — 
Oh, I do love him ! " 

'• Hush, hush, Edith is not well, you should not speak so lond." 

*' I do not mind it dear Millicent, I like to listen to her, — but of 
whom is she speaking ? " 

" Do you not know ? " exclaimed the little Caroline "why Lord 
Granville, but he is coming down the avenue — I must go and meet 
him." 

" Have you not seen him ? " said Millicent, " he is very like 
Arthur." 

" Yes, I have seen him once." 

The Countess paused, and if it were possible, became even paler 
than usual. 

Some may smile, may deem it impossible, an early love could 
still possess such power, — they are wrong, the impressions of our 
youth are ever strongest, our first friendships, and young affections 
2 T 
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are those which we ever retain as the brightest and dearest of life, 
and often in after years, does memory return to those brief days of 
happiness, to those first effervescences of feeling, prompted by am- 
bition, vanity, or pride, ere the heart be tainted by its communion 
with the careless world. 

" Then you do not know," said Millicent, *' how clever, how fas- 
cinating and good he is ? " 

"I believe him to be all that you say, — was he not Arthur's 
cousin and friend ? " 

"There is the dressing bell,", said Millicent, " come, or we shall 
be too late." 

They met, and the Countess witheld not that admiration which 
the Earl of Granville always won, nor did he gaze on that pale, sad 
face, untouched by the power of her beauty and genius, he felt she 
was a being formed indeed to be loved ; one of those mighty works 
of nature which so rarely cross our path of life, or if they do — *tis 
but a vision which ever vanisheth. 

Slowly he won his way ; — he did not persecute or weary her with 
his attentions, but there was an eloquence in his words and man- 
ners which told more than the most polished flattery. 

It was indeed a world of delight, in which the Countess now 
existed ; she never dreamt of love, she never thought it possible that 
her feelings for him, or his for her, exceeded those of friendship ; — 
but she awoke from her dream of delusion, and found too late that 
she loved again. Lord Granvile's confession at firet caused a re- 
newal of grief, but in a few days his melancholy and altered appear- 
ance did not fail to soften her ; — she remembered her last promise 
to Arthur, and the Countess of Berisford became the affianced bride 
of Percy Granville. 

The nuptials were celebrated, and the bridal pair proceeded 
to the Earl's seat in the south, and the days they passed tnere were 
the happiest of their life; a green spot in the world's waste, an 
earthly Elysium, — but too quickly flew those hours of bliss. 

Six weeks had elapsed, it was evening, and the Countess was 
upon the castle terrace, waiting the return of the Earl, from a ride, 
— as she stood there she thought on the joys which she then 
possessed, shared by one who existed but for her, and whose deep 
affection she returned. She heard his horse's footsteps, and bounded 
down to meet him ; her arm was soon twined in his, and her eyes 
beamed fondly on his countenance, but there was sadness in the 
gaze he turned on her. 

** Percy, you are not well," she said anxiously, " or something has 
occurred — speak to me, dearest." 

^ The Earl was evidently much moved, and he pressed his wife 
in his arms without speaking. 

" Percy, this suspence is terrible, tell me all, — I can bear any 
thing but your silence.** 

" Edith," he said, in a low, deep tone, "we must part." 

The Countess started, looked wildly — almost vacantly around, 
and then clung in silent agony to him. 

"My dearest one," he said, "listen to me for a moment, then 
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you shall decide whether I ^o, or remain. At Harrow, with Authur 
and myself, was young Ferdinand St. Au^e, whose father had, from 
political motives, been obliged to seek refuge in England. I know 
not why, but when first I went there we were most determined 
enemies, but one day 1 had ventured on the river in a small boat, 
and bearing to one side, it upset, and I fell into the water ; unable 
to swim, I struggled vainly, and was sinking for the last time, when 
a hand seized hold of me, and I was borne to the land by Ferdinand 
St. Auge, who immediately fainted. With some effort, and a con- 
siderable loss of time, I obtained assistance, but he was naturally 
weak, and a rheumatic fever was the consequence. I cannot des- 
cribe the tortures I endured while he continued with scarcely any 
hope of life — or need I say, that from the moment of his recovery 
we became friends, I have heard from him to say, * the emissaries 
of Robespierre have seized him,' and he begs me to come and seek 
to save him, or at least to console his wife, and be constituted 
guardian to his children ; — shall I go, or remain ? '* 

The Countess unclasped the hand which had pressed hers, she 
gazed but for a moment on that loved face, and then said in a 
firm tone, — 

" Percy, you must go — but not alone, I shall accompany you." 

" Impossible, my own love, it is utterly impossible ; how could 
you endure the scenes of bloodshed which are daily enacting in 
Paris ? " 

" Percy, I will banish for thy sake all the weakness of my nature 
for thy sake T will look unmoved on bloodshed and slaughter, un- 
shrinkly I will follow wherever thou goest, — but leave me — and I 
die." 

'* Edith, it must not be, — my noble wife, I feel the sacrifice you 
make, but it is beyond your power." 

*' Beyond my power ! what is beyond the power of woman's 
love ? " she bent imploringly before him — ** let me go with you, 
Percy, or my heart will break ; " she seized both his hands, — she 
fixed her eyes piercingly upon him as though she would read his 
inmost soul, and then gasped forth — " speak ! — ^Must we part ? " 

*' Never,'* he exclaimed, as he clasped her in his arms ; she look- 
ed up, there was joy on her countenance, joy too deep for expres- 
sion, — she strove to speak, but fainted from excess of feeling. 

Chapter VII. 

** No, hapless pair — you've looked your last, — 
Your hearts should both have broken then; 

The dream is o'er — your doom is cast. 
You'll never meet on earth again/' 



In a small room in Paris, with her hands crossed upon her knees, 
and her head bent until it almost touched them— sat the Countess ; 
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her long dark curls shaded her face, but enough was visible to prove 
that sorrow had again o'er shadowed her life. 

It were needless to dwell upon all she had endured since her 
departure from England : suffice it, that the Earl, moved by the 
tears of the wife of St. Auge, had risked more to save his friend 
than prudence prompted in that reign of terror. Ferdinand St. 
Auge escaped, and Lord Granville was imprisoned as an enemy to 
the Republic. 

He had gone through what was named a trial, his wife had stood 
by his side, had listened to the evidence, on which he was con- 
demned tx> suffer by the guillotine. 

A power far more than human had supported her in those mo- 
ments, and the natural fiimness of her mind had shone forth as it 
might never have done in the calmness of domestic life. 

The morrow was the day on which the noble and the loved was 
doomed to die. 

The Countess sat very long without motion, except that the red 
lips sometimes quivered, and the small white hands more tightly 
clasped, — at length she rose and stood before a mirror ; it appeared 
as though indeed a change had passed over her, the brow was con- 
tracted almost to sternness ; the eyes shone, but not as they had 
been wont to do, and she semed more like one who contemplated 
some dark and terrible deed, than the gentle consoler and friend of 
Florentia Fitzherbert. 

She removed a comb from her hair, and the long dark tresses 
streamed over her sholders, — and then with a pair of scissors she 
slowly severed it all from her head. 

After the lapse of about an hour, in which she was busily en- 
gaged, she descended the stairs, and summoning an old servant who 
had accompanied them, to attend her, she passed into the street. 

Lady Granville proceeded at a rapid pace until she came to the 
gates of the Prison ; they were opened to admit her, and she follow- 
ed the man who conducted her along the passages untill he stopped, 
— unclosed the door of a small cell, and the Countess was clasped 
in the arms of her husband. 

But soon she disengaged herself from his embrace, and said in a 
low, hurried voice, as from her cloak she threw a parcel she had 
concealed there. 

" Quick, quick, I must save you ! " 
" Edith, — my own, it is in vain." 
*'No, No! " 

" But hear me love, your countenance, your hair, must all betray 
you." 

She took off her bonnet, the curls she had put on, fell. He saw 
her short hair, and divined her intention. 

" Edith, it must not be, you must go to England and forget me." 
" Forget you ! " she echoed, and then she knelt and implored 
him to yield. 
But he did not even hesitate, and she saw her prayers were vain. 
Rising, she retreated to the farthest corner of the cell, and drawing 
forth a small dagger, placed it against her breast, as she said — 
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" Percy, without you I cannot exist, if you die, I die also, — you 
can save us both, speak — will you ? " 

" Edith, throw down the dagger — you cannot save me,'' 

" I can, I can, there is no time to be lost," she muttered, " Percy, 
swear you will do all I desire, or this dagger pierces my heart" 

There was determination on her face, and the earl doubted not 
that she would fulfil her words, but still he hesitated. 

" Swear ! " she vehemently exclaimed, " or I strike ! " 

He did swear, and the countess was proceeding rapidly to change 
their dresses, when the door was half opened, and the gruff voice 
of the guard told her it was time to depart ; she now remembered 
that in her haste she had omitted his usual bribe, and sought to 
repair her error by placing in his hand a larger sum than usual ; he 
closed the door, and she again proceeded with her preparations, 
which were soon finished. 

'^ Now," she said, " you will go out with the veil down, Thompson 
will meet you, — he is provided with a pas-port, and will conduct you 
to the gates of Paris, where he has procured you a horse ; he will 
return and wait for me. To-morrow I shall confess who I am, and 
in four days from this shall join you at Dover. 

She threw her arms around him, and clasped them almost con- 
vulsively, then with a violent effort broke from his embrace, and 
sitting down on a stool at the other end of the room, covered her 
face with her hands; in agony he gazed upon her — ^the door 
opened — ^he was gone. She raised her head as she heard the last 
sound of his footsteps, her firmness forsook her, and saying "I shall 
never see him again," — she burst into tears, yet soon dashed them 
away. 

" I have saved him — Oh, happiness ! I will not seek to preserve 
my own life, he will not have gone far enough — no, for him I am 
content to die." 

There was joy, fearful joy, in those dark eyes; she knew the mor- 
row might see her a headless corpse, but she thought not of that ; 
she only felt that he was safe, and she had been the preserver. 
Tears were on her cheeks, but they were only caused by the know- 
ledge that she might see him no more. 

The morrow arrived, and had somewhat advanced, yet the Coun- 
tess slept tranquilly on her pallet of straw, until a rough hand 
was placed upon her arm, and she was commanded to rise and 
follow ; — ^she was conducted to the cart, which, with her fellow suf- 
ferers was to bear her in the pride of youth and beauty unto death, 
but she shrunk not from the task she had allotted herself, she dread- 
ed not her doom, she proved her love for him, and would now die 
almost gladly. 

They arrived at the foot of the scaffold, and she was amongst 
the last who ascended ; — she strove to suppress her terror, which 
broke forth only in a slight shudder as the blow descended, which 
deprived the first victim of life ; five had suffered, and it was her 
turn, yet there was firmness in her step as she moved to die. 

But there arose a cry among the crowd, — they called to her to 
pause — she did so, and turned to see the cause, but to describe the 
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wild shriek of despair that burst from her lips, and rang long and 
fearfully around, as she observed her husband led by guards, were 
beyond human power. 

He mounted the scaffold and was led to the guUotine, she sprang 
forward and threw her arms around him. 

" My own devoted one," he said, " believe me, my descent to the 
grave is cheered by thy love, — wilt thou not go ere I suffer ? " 

" No, no, no ! I will not weep, or shrink, but let me stay." 

" Edith, I know your power over yourself, and would have you 
remain, yet promise me, if it be possible, you will have my body 
conveyed to England." 

She pressed his hand in token of acquiescence, but she could 
not speak ; and as the executioner commanded him to ascend the 
fatal chair, he bent and pressed his lips to hers, and the next mo- 
ment he was seated in the instniment of death ; she shed no tears, 
but her eyes seemed bursting from their burning sockets as she 
met the last fond look of him for whom she would willingly have 
died. 

The signal was given, the blow fell, and the head of the noble 
Granville rolled upon the scaffold, he, who a moment before had 
stood in the plenitude of life and love, was now a senseless bleeding 
corpse. 

For a moment Lady Granville stood bewildered, as though she 
comprehended not that dreadful scene. 

She raised her head, — she gazed upon the strained glazed eye- 
balls, which had been ever wont to beam in tenderness for her — but 
ah ! the look, the agonizing look which she fixed upon them as she 
marked no glance of recognition. 

Even the sternest there who saw her silent agony, — that grief be- 
yond all tears, — turned away and wept. 

She touched the hand, but it returned no pressure ; the chill of 
death had passed over the loved one, the tones that were once sweet- 
est music to her ear — might sound no more on earth ; and him, whom 
she had all but worshiped, who, a moment before had clasped her in 
his arms, marked not now her anguish. 

All was blank and void, there lay the idolized one deprived of 
life, his smile had ceased for her, for ever, — she was alone in the 
world — a desolate thing. 

She stooped, and with superhuman strength, raised the form from 
whence the crimson tide gushed in torrents, but overpowered by 
the effort, she sank, soaked in his blood, senseless to the ground. 

** They are sleeping ! Who are Siceping ? 

Thousands who have passed away. 
From a world of woe and weeping 

To the regions of decay. 
Safe they rest the green turf under. 
Sighing breeze, or music's hreath ; 
Winter*s winds, or summer's thunder, 
Cannot break the sleep of death.*' 
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Beside a sofa on which reclined Lady Granville, knelt Millicent 
Elzington ; she held one hand of what was indeed a wreck of the 
bright and beautiful being of earlier — happier days ; — ^there were the 
eyes, the large dark eyes, but their light seemed utterly extinguished, 
their brilliancy for ever fled. 

Her hair was braided o'er her marble brow, but there were touches 
of silver mingled with the rich brown. 

There was no colour on her lips, her hand was almost transparent, 
she spoke — ^but the tones of her voice were low and broken. 

" Dearest Millicent, weep not for me, this earth has now no charm, 
my hopes are fixed upon that better world — where I may meet 
him ; the thread of my existence was broken when he ceased to 
breathe, I have lingered on, but life is utterly extinct within me." 

Millicent 's tears flowed afresh, and she pressed her pale hand to 
her lips. 

" Dear Millicent, could I weep it would be in gratitude to you, 
but alas! my tears are frozen round my heart — never to melt 
again." 

" Oh ! Edith, beloved Edith, resign not yourself so calmly I im- 
plore to death ; struggle for the sake of the many who love you." 

" It is in vain, the lamp of life burns fainter and fainter, it will 
soon be utterly extinguished. Tell me, when think you the Earl 
of Granville will return ? " 

" It is nine," said Millicent, " it is therefore hardly possible he can 
come to night." 

At that moment the door opened, and the present Earl of 
Granville, accompanied by Lady Elzington, entered the room ; the 
Countess sprang irom her couch and seized his hand, — ^looked breath- 
lessly and enquiringly upon him, — ^he anticipated her question : — 

" I have fulfilled all your wishes, the body of my brother is here," 
and he led her back to the couch. 

For the remainder of the evening she was almost cheerful, and 
even once or twice a smile lighted her pale face ; she retired early 
to her room, and when she embraced Millicent — ^it was even more 
tenderly than usual, and the aifectionate girl kissed once again the 
brow of the Countess ere she went. 

As soon as she was gone, the lady Edith dismissed her attendant, 
bidding her return in an hour. 

The hour had elapsed, but when the servant returned she found 
the room vacant ; alarmed, she immediately roused the family, the 
house was searched, but she was not to be found ; they had left but 
one room unentered, that was the one where rested the body of the 
Earl, — thither they then proceeded — ^Lord Granville approached the 
coffin, and stretched upon it, beheld the Countess; — there, then, that 
noble heart had broken, — ^there had she breathed her last sigh, — from 
thence her pure soul had sought its last home ; — in the same grave 
rested Percy Granville and his high minded and devoted wife. 

Their short career is ended, the child of genius and feeling sleeps 
in the silent grave, the darkness of the tomb has closed for ever o'er 
the young and the lovely, hushed are the beatings of that heart 
whose every throb had been turned to agony ; — she is dead ! that 
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lovely being exists not ! yet who would wish her here again ? such 
are not formed for earth, — she has passed — and it is well. 

But reader, thou who hast sympathised with her, oh ! if thou art 
lossessed of feeling like to hers — chill it in the bud, — nourish it not, 
■OT there is poison mingled with the sweets, — 'tis like the lightning s 
flash, bright — ^beautiful — intense, but like the lightning — it withers 
and consumes, 

Imelda. 



SWEET SOUNDS. 

Sweet Sounds IVe heard borae on the air, 
From waring trees and waters fair ; 
The murmuring rill, the sighing breeze. 
What sounds have music more than these ? 

IVe heard the organ*s pealing notes. 
And woman's silv'ry voice that floats 
Like music from the sweetest bird 
That ever mortal ear hath heard ! 

And child-like voices soft and clear, 
Tuning their words for Heaven's own ear : 
I've heard a Saint repeat a pray'r. 
And thought how sweet a sound was there ! 

But one of all I thought more sweet. 
So rare it did my hearing meet ; 
It was a voice half chok'd with tears, 
That ask'd forgiveness for past years. 

Those he had spent in fearful sin ! — 
Pray'd that he might humbly win 
The Grace of Heav*n, and that the Lord 
Would to his soul some hope afford. 

I paused, and felt the trickling tear 
Steal down my cheek, and said, O here 
Is music's melting, thrilling sound, . 
The sweetest I have ever found ! 

INCOGNITA. 



J. WHITTINOHAM, PRIMTER, SOUTHWELL. 
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And ever against eating cares 

Lap me in soft Lydian airs^ 

Married to immortal verse^ 

Such as the meeting soul may pierce,— 

In notes with many a winding bout> 

Of linked sweetness long drawn out ^ 

With wanton heed and giddy cunning, 

The voice thro* melting mazes running ;— 

Untwisting all the chains that tie. 

The hidden soul of harmony. 

MILTONv 



It is generally admitted, that Laws and Historical records i^ere 
originally coipposed in verse, adapted to Music, and recited by a 
choir ; these circumstances do not appear to have been the result of 
arbitrary arrangement, but a natural fitness or congruity ; subjects 
of the highest importance to the community were appropriately 
conveyed through the most pleasing or impressive medium. 

This was the case in Greece ; — her early literature exhibits an 
itinerant and motley character. The poet, sage, and lawgiver was 
also the wandering musician, and occupied a position in society, 
similar to that of the Celtic Bard, or Norman Minstrel, whilst 
ministering to the pleasures of his rude hearers, he presented the 
means of intellectual advancement^ he delivered the elements of 
2u 
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that civilization, which afterwards became the subject of refined 
science, when the national mind had acquired the power of elabora- 
ting the Abstract and the Ideal, from the varied stores of wealth 
presented by a Visible creation. 

The annual games were the chief occasions, on which these 
poet-musicians submitted their compositions to the public voice ; 
the performance always included a considerable share of dramatic 
action, and probably resembled, in general effect, a modern Opera ; 
hence we may account for the powerful influence of the exhibition 
upon the hearers. 

By a natural transition, the combined influence of Poetry, Music, 
and Action, has been given to each in succession ; that which be- 
longed to the whole has been attributed to a part of the performance 
according to the convenience of the relater, and the necessary 
embellishment of his story ; poetical license, has in this instance, 
amongst many others, cast a splendid veil over the homely features 
of Truth, and to this source may be ascribed the extravagant fables 
relative to Orpheus, and others, whose music would probably pro- 
duce as little effect upon modem ears, as in reality upon the stones 
and trees, it is said to have aroused to sensibility. 

The Greeks invented musical notes, in the 27th Olympiad, 671 
years before the Christian era ; their writers divided the Art into a 
variety of principal branches, denoting qualities, analogous to the 
modem term Style, though the latter word does not convey the 
extent of their meaning. With the ancients, Music was held of 
universal application ; it was viewed not merely as an elegant 
accomplishment, an agreeable appendage or relaxation to other 
objects of mental pursuit, but as an inportant auxiliary to social 
virtue, a powerful moral agent or instrument for intellectual cul- 
ture. 

Hence, Music has been termed by some writers the universal 
science, others define it the art of the Beautiful in bodies and 
movements, and suppose it to possess a mysterious connection with 
the order of nature, and the revolutions of the heavenly bodies ; 
whence the expression *' music of the spheres." 

The two principal Divisions, Qualities, or Styles of Music 
amongst the Greeks were termed the Contemplative, and the Active 
or Eruditive; these were divided into others, the Natural, Arti- 
ficial, Usual, Enunciative ; and each of these were again divided 
into a great variety of branches according to the subject or nature 
of the piece. The first grand division comprised the general theory 
of the art, the abstract principles or causes ; the second contained 
the rules of application, and the separate styles adapted for dif- 
ferent poetical compositions. The greatest obscurity and contra- 
diction prevails in the ancient writers upon Music, and the want of 
models or specimens prevents our attaining any clear idea of their 
technical terms. It appears, however, that they were acquainted 
with the three genera or scales, known to the Moderns, the Diato- 
nic, the Chromatic, and the Enharmonic. The first of these com- 
prised a space of two octaves and a half, or the full extent of ft 
man's voice. With respect to the notation itsdf> ^ach scale or 
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^enus introduced a number of new notes^ which were represented 
by distinct marks, varying with each mode or key. 

As each key in the scale thus possessed different marks or cha- 
racters, independant of the characters of the scale itself; and as in 
the formation of these marks, analogy was seldom consulted — the 
utmost intricacy and confusion prevailed, and the study of Music, 
from the great tax upon the memory, became extremely difficult. 
Of Harmony and Counterpoint in the modem acceptation of the 
terms the Greeks appear to have been ignorant ; musical composition 
was confined to vocal pieces, the accompaniment was probably in 
unison with the air or melody. 

Although from the obscurity of technical details, and the want of 
specimens, it is impossible to institute a comparison between the 
production of ancient and modem composers, it is evident from 
history, that Music received the greatest encouragement from all 
classes of the community ; and as a Science, attained a high degree 
of perfection. Poets and philosophers vied with each other in its 
praise, — Aristotle and Plato here joined their voices in concert, 
and schools were established (those of Aristoxenes and Pythagoras 
were the most eminent) wherein not only the principles and rules 
of Melody, but the doctrine of Acoustics, the metaphysics of sound 
were taught. The luxurious Romans borrowed this, with other 
arts, from the people they had enslaved. It has been well remark- 
ed, that Greece became to Rome what modem Italy has been to 
Europe — the fountain head of literature and intellectual refine- 
ment. Rome, unlike the latter, never improved upon her models, 
her Style of Art, whatever the subject, betrayed a sensual inspira- 
tion ; content with a semle imitation of the more obvious charms of 
Greek composition, she attained elegance, grace, and voluptuous 
expression, attributes of no very exalted character ; the lofty 
thought, the divine and spiritual Beauty, the soul-beaming Glory 
revealed in the productions of the Muses* clime, were unattainable 
by rules of art, the Mind of which they were the transcript was 
wanting. 

Music became soon engaged in the religious service of the primi- 
tive christians ; each person in the assembly joined in chanting the 
psalms or hymns constituting the liturgy. This chanting was at first 
of a very simple character, it was sung in chorus without any pre- 
peration, by persons, who, in addition to an almost total ignorance, 
of the rules of composition, professed in all things to olwerve the 
greatest plainness and simplicity. 

This state continued witnout much alteration, until St. Ambrose, 
Archbishop of Milan, in 374, gave a certain consistency to the style 
of Church Music. St. Gregery, two hundred years later, intro- 
duced various improvements ; he substituted for the confused Greek 
notes, Roman letters ; gave four new modes, or tunes, to the exist- 
ing Chant, and expunged others. The result of his various com- 
positions, alterations, and selections from the best remains of Greek 
music was the celebrated Roman, or, Gregorian Chant, still used in 
its primitive form in Catholic countries during the season of Lent. 
It may here be noticed, that Dr. Bumey and other writers, have 
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denied that any considerable difference existed between the Ambro- 
sian and Gregorian Chants. 

When the Goths settled in peace and tranquility amidst the 
nations they had subdued^ yielding themselves, in turn, to the moral 
force of civilization, the arts of social embellishment gradually re- 
vived. Music awoke from the trance into which she had been 
thrown by the din of conflict, and tones of a more pleasing character 
than those of the Northern drum and war trumpet were again heard 
on the hills and plains of Italy ; the strains of the pastoral pipe, the 
Provencal lyre, or the hymn to the Virgin, swelled on the evening 
breeze, doubly pleasing to the ears of those who had recently 
listened to the discord of national strife. 

The cloud however, which had settled on the face of society was 
too dense, and the devastation of every literary institution too com- 
plete for any rapid illumination to take place. The Court and 
the Cloister were the only places at present wherein the least pre- 
tensions to learning remained ; and, although Music lias always 
existed in some form amidst the rudest nations as a source of amuse- 
ment, yet its progress as a science has ever been parallel with the 
intellectual character of the age. The commencement of the sixth 
century may be considered the dawn of the modem musical era ; 
at this period we find Theodoric the Goth, and Clovis of France, 
patronizing the Art, in the reign of Pepin, father of Charlemagne 
Organs were sent from Constantinople into the West. Previously 
to this, (about 590) the Gregorian Chant had been introduced into 
Britain by the monk Augustine, and into Germany by St. Boniface, 
of Mentz. 

The ilide musical ideas of these nations, gradually blending with 
the compositions of the Latin church, has given birth to the modern 
system ; — the Bards, or Scalds, who accompanied the hordes over- 
running the Roman Empire, gave rise to the Troubadours, to whom 
secular music owes its chief cultivation. 

In 1022, Guido, or Guy d*Arezze, (from the place of his birth) 
invented the Gamut, or present form of the musical scale. St. 
Gregory, as before noticed, had substituted Roman letters for the 
ancient Greek notes, these he placed on the parallel lines of the Staff, 
Guy removed them to the end, occupying their places with dots, 
which he also introduced into the spaces, thus reducing the distance 
of the notes. He also wrote upon Counterpoint, and has been 
sometimes considered its inventor, although it appears to have been 
known before his time. This branch of the science was discovered 
upon the introduction of the Organ, as an accompaniment to the 
voice ; — ^this accompaniment was at first played in unison, but the 
facility, with which several sounds could be distinguished at once, 
occasioned the remark that amongst the various union of sounds, 
many were agreeable to the ear. Of the chords produced, the 
minor third was one of the first noticed for its pleasing harmony, 
and was therefore generally used, though only at the close of an air, 
this method ' was termed organizing. Sometimes the instrument 
held a note below the chant, or singing part, or played the air, a 
fourth below or a fifth above, frequently both together, which last 
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was termed double organization. Soon after this method was adopt-, 
ed for singing alone, and termed descant, or double chant, and 
according to the mode of arrangement triple, quartet, quintet, motel, 
&c., all of which preceded the term Counterpomt, or Music in parts. 
Here we have the commencement of the system of Harmony, with 
which, as before noticed, the Greeks appear to have been, totally 
unacquainted. 

Franco, of Paris, a contemporary of Guido, is considered the 
inventor of Rythm, or measured music, previous to this period the 
plain Chant consisted of notes of equal value, in Length or Time, 
and although some attempts had been made in this branch of the 
Art, no systematic marks or signs for measured notes had been 
described. 

In the lives of the Provencal Troubadours may be now traced the 
history of Music ; these roving adventurers, under the denomination 
of Minstrels, Menetriers, Jongleurs, Brethren of the Gay Science, 
&c., combined the offices of Poet, Chronicler, and Musician, they 
became the chief depositaries of secular learning, the arbiters of 
public taste, from whose decision in matters of "los and ladye's 
love,*' there was no appeal. Frequently of gentle birth, and good 
education, they travelled from court to castle, obtaining great honour 
and rewards, celebrating the divine charms and virtues of the ladies, 
the vows undertaken in their behalf, or the martial achievements 
and qualities of the noble knight, his courage, courtesy, and devo- 
tion, the chivalrous spirit of the age beheld in their romantic 
compositions, its "very form and pressure,*' they constituted the 
model of all who were emulous of distinction, and thus powerfully 
tended to refine and exalt the social character still tinged with the 
relics of barbarism. 

The gradual progress and improvement of the Art, from this 
period, it is not within the scope of this article to detail, the state 
at which it has now arrived is a matter of daily observation,. the 
varied excellencies of the great composers, of the present and 
preceding age, have been fully dwelt upoq and appreciated by the 
public. — A few words, however, may be permitted upon those stars 
of the musical hemisphere, whose brilliancy casts all others com- 
paratively into shade, — the representatives of their brethren, who 
alone have given a just idea of the Power, Truth, and Beauty, of 
Music, and to whose merits language vainly endeavours to give 
adequate expression ; Handel, Haydn, and Mozart. 

The first of these is the Michael Angelo, the Milton of musicians, 
his works display a magnificence, an omnipotent grandeur and 

{)athos of style, an exquisite union of the tenderest love with the 
oftiest majesty. The subject of the Messiah, the mightiest that 
could occupy the mind of man, found in his vast powers a fitting 
representative, its very sublimity renders this production inap- 
preciable by ordinary hearers, hence it was at first like the poem of 
Milton received somewhat coldly, its divine excellencies were not 
immediately understood, it is possible not to see from too much as 
well as too little light, but the dazzling treasures poured forth 
so lavishly, after a temporary delay, excited feelings of the greatest 
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astoniflhmeiit and reverentia] delight The solemn and tender mys- 
teries it reveals have been listened to with the deepest emotions of 
wonder and love, by minds of every grade and quality, and, it will 
doubtless continue to exert its overpowering sway, whilst Genius 
itself endures. 

Haydn encountered greater difficulties in his musical education 
than either of his distinguished compeers, these disadvanti^es in 
early life appear to have had no other effect than to compel increased 
exertion and diligence, — hence he is, perhaps, more truely original, 
he owes little or nothing to any one but himself — devoting his entire 
soul to the art, unaided he achieved the monument of lus renown. 
The Creation can no more be compared with the Messiah, than 
Shakspeare can be contrasted with Homer or Milton, Michael 
Angelo with Raphael or Titian. It stands alone, equally great, 
though different, shining with a distinct and inimitable glory : — the 
jarring elements of Chaos resolving into harmony and beauty, the 
electric flash of light from the abyss, and the virgin charms of a new 
created Universe, a World as yet sinless, clothed with all the hues 
and forms of loveliness, and resonant with melody and joy, — these 
are the subjects and the scenes presented to the Mind with a vivid- 
ness and reidity, the effects of which may be felt, but cannot be 
described. It forms a worthy companion to the Messiah, its subject 
is not of equal importance since 

" ' Twas great to speak a world from nought, 
Bot greater to redeem," 

yet assuredly it has no other equal. 

The secular and church music of Mozart, is equally admirable ; 
on whatever subject einployed he displayed Genius, wonderful and 
extensive, the child of^ deep feeling, his very history a romance, he 
was acutely alive to every thing tender, pathetic, and moving, in 
his delightful ait ; and his true nobility of^ soul displayed itself in 
the love and admiration he entertained for his illustrious predecessor 
and contemporary. It may be doubted, whether, as a whole the 
works of these composera will ever be surpassed or equalled, that 
" any mortal mixture of Earth's mould " should hereafter awaken 
holier harmonies. 

In conclusion, let us now express our belief that for him whose 
heart is in tune, there exists sweet and ravishing Music, on the great 
theatre of Nature ; that the sounds and murmurs in the air, the 
notes of birds, the swell and rush of waters, the cataract s roar, the 
wind 8 high anthem, pealing through the Heavens, and grander still 
the voice of God's artillery, form a noble chorus, a glorious concert, 
perfect in harmony and accessible to all, composed by HIM for 
whose praise the Universe sprang into Being. 

S. Smith. 
Nottingham. 
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FAREWELL, TO A FRIEND. 

And must I say farevrell to thee ? 

(That sweet but painful word). 
And must the deep and roaring sea 
Roll its huge waves 'twixt thee and me ? 

Ah, must 1 say that word? 

Oh ! may my consolation be> 

When thoughts like these ^rise. 
That though the deep and roaring sea 
RoH its huge waves 'twixt thee and me. 
There's Heaven above the skies ! 

There may we meet from sorrow free, 

A.nd meet no more to part ; 
Then let the deep and roaring Sea 
Roll its huge waves *twixt thee and me. 

In Heaven shall be my heart I 



URENE. 



Lutterworth, 



SONNET. 

BY THE REV. F. W. MALTBY. 



****** jjjQ nigiit's dismay 
Saddened and stunned the coming day. 
Sleep, the wide blessing seemed to me 
Distemper's wcH^t calami^. 

COLEBIDOE^ 



The sudden bKndness of a sun unspber'd 
In its meridian splendour : darkness deep 
As the mute grave's long undisturbed sleep 
Fell on my spirit ; a vast weight appear'd 
Moving to crush me, as *t were seas uprear'd 
The avalanche a whisper may displace. 
Or giant mountain sliding from its base : — - 
Nor could I flee the danger that I fear'd. 
Just heav'n ! our human life 's an awful gift : 
Since the frail shadow of a passing cloud 
The soul with nameless terror can enshroud ; 
A word may cast it midst wild fears adrift ; 
Nay, dreams have frozen it up in speechless grief. 
To which thy power alone could minister relief. 
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WHEREFORE SHOULDST THOU REMEMBER ME ? 

BY T. J. OUSELEY. 

A blasted tree, — a withered flower, 
A fruitless vine, — a ruined tower, — 
Claim not the affections of the heart. 
In these the world can take no part ; 
The young — the old such scenes will flee, 
Wherefore should'st Thou remember me ? 

Outcast— forlorn — the sport of fate. 

Set up to mark the desolate ; 

No kindred ties to bind my life 

To aught, but most poignant strife j — 

A wanderer wrecked on Passions sea 

Wherefore should'st Thou remember me ? 

Yes, let me go, and think no more 
I breathe upon life's holtuw shore ; 
Forget me ! — seek some other face 
Where you the light of joy may trace ; — 
Believe me dead ! — laugh still with glee ! 
Wherefore sbould'st Thou remember me ? 

I care not, now, for friend or foe. 
Affection's smile I must forego ; 
Unlov'd by those whom most I love, 
Strangled within the mesh they've wove. 
Fearless 1 brave my destiny ! — 
Wherefore should*st Thou remember me ? 

Adieu ! — for ever fare- thee- well. 

My dream has woke — and burst's the spell $ 

Call me not cold — my soul is sad. 

My brain is fir*d — my heart grows mad ; — 

Though memoiy sometimes yearn to thee. 

Wherefore should'st Thou remember me ? 
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THE SPIRIT OF DECAY, 

A CHURCHYAKD SKETCH. 
BY S. SMITH. 

I STOOD by a grave, 'twas evening's close. 
And a Phantom Shape from the sod uprose. 
Its form was meagre, and sharp, and thin. 
The bones stuck out in the fleshless skin. 
And its face was pale as the wint'ry snows ; 
Yet its cheek wore a feverish streak of red. 
Like the last warm flush on the face of the Dead 

When life hath just flown : 
Its grey eye glared with a ghastly light. 
Lurid and fierce, deceitful and bright. 
Like the flickering fire that dances at night 

On the quagmire lone. 

Its lips were bright with the crimson stain. 
Of the warm life-blood that it loves to drain 

From the heart and brain ; 
The glittering teeth shone forth between — 

Pearly and large, polished and keen. 
For daily it feasted on dainty fare. 
The best of Mortality falls to its share. 

Yet ever remaineth it gaunt and lean. 

Its dress was a handsome and costly shroud, 

Tom from a young Bride, 
Who lived but to make a husband proud — 

Then quitted his side — 
In the darksome grave her beauty to hide ; 
As it flapp'd in the wind its deep rents shew'd 

Where the hungry worms had been 
At a delicate feast in her dark abode. 
The slimy track of their font inroad 

Left traces all livid and green. 

A garland of young flowers deckM the hair. 
The LiUy> and Rose-bud, and Violet fair. 
And greatly 1 marveU'd to see theta there. 

But a cankerworm crept from beneath their leaves. 
To play with the temples all wasted and bare ; 

llien I saw that the first look often deceives. 
For the flowers were scentless and sere. 

Their bloom and their fragrance had wither'd away. 

Ere half their young beauty had open'd to day. 
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In its long thin hand it held a scroll, 

Blotted with Memory's tears ; 
Thereon it loveth the names to enrol 
Of the Lovely in Form, and the Noble of Soul ; 
ll)e Good and the Wise feel its dark control. 

But the Worthless and Vain it spares. 

As I gazed on the Sprite in the twilight dim, 

It gave me a smile of fiendish glee. 
And chanted what seem'd a funeral hymn. 

In tones of unearthly mockery ; 
With a hollow harsh voice both hoarse and deep. 
Like the growl of the wind when it comes to sweep 

The boughs of a blasted tree. 

♦••••** My name is Decay, 

*' On the warm fresh fonatains of Life 1 prey ; 

** I visit the city, the cottage, the hall, 

<* The fireside lone, and the festival ; 

** Youth, Talent, and Beauty, 1 love to blight, 

<< In sorrow to. quench the dreams of delight ; 

'^ I dress me in many a counterfeit guise, 

** To baflle the judgment of mortal eyes ; 

*' I slowly and silently steal along, 

*' And mingle unnoticed amid the throng ; 

** So soft my approach — I seldom am seen, 

** Till sadly they feel where my hand hath been ; 

*' I chiefly delight in the Maiden's bower, 

" Where I visit her oft at the vesper hour ; 

** 'Tis then I allure her footsteps to rove, 

'<Tho' dews are fast falling in garden and grove ; 

^' For the flowers smell sweetest at Evening tide, 

** And the maiden fears nothing — her lover beside ; 

** The night air is chill, yet her bosom is wai-m, 

** Ah ! when hath Love lingered in fear of the storm ? 

** Tho* damp be the ground yet whilst he is there, 

" What time hath her young heart for boding and care ; 

*' Too happy to think of her danger the while, 

^' I wait on their footsteps and listen and smile, 

*' To the murmuring tone Hope borrows from Joy — 

" The accents of rapture I soon shall destroy ; 

** To her bosom I creep, 

** And there 1 fix deep 
" The poison that in her warm "veins will not sleep. 



" The lover looks oft on her pensive eye, 
*' And will not believe that its lustre can die ; 
** it still beams as fondly and brightly on him, 
** And can its mute eloquence e'er become dim ? 
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'' Yes ! Time hues are fading from eye and from brow, 

" The light of Eternity flashes there now— 

** He watches with fondness her shortening breath, 

" And will not believe 'tis the current of death ; 

" I colour her cheek with a roseate bloom, 

** And laugh as I think 'tis the tint of the tomb ; 

" And quickly I smother 

" The hope of the mother, 

** And hush in despair 

** The father's deep prayer, 
*' Whilst He in his agony curses his doom. 

** I write my dark name on the Student's brow, 

** And level the pride of intellect low ; 

" I nourish the wild consuming flame 

" That eats his heart with the hopes of fame ; 

** I nerve the Will of his towering Mind, 

" When the fainting Body would lag behind ; 

** But little he recks of my secret aim, 

** Or feels my grasp on his wasting frame ; 

" His Spirit I soothe with the dreams of health, 

" Yet daily plunder his heart's best wealth ; 

** I whisper, * Peace, thou art better to-day,' 

** As I silently sap his life's-strength away ; 

** And his Soul fires up with treacherous light, 

" Like the lightning flash ere it sinks in night ; 

<< Yet he will not heed, 

** Or he cannot read 
** The signs which teach him his race is run ; 

** Till Hope and Strength 

" Depart at length, 
" And leave me the prey I have slowly won.'' 

The night-birds made a horrible rout. 

As it chanted this fearful hymn ; 
The old yews creaked its burden thro'out. 
And the wild wind blew their branches about 

The Spectre gaunt and grim ; 
But the moon broke forth and it flitted away. 
Till mingled its form in the shadows grey. 
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YOUNG ENGLAND! 

A TOUR. 

( Continued from Page 310.) 



THE NORTH. 

It is a pleasure to reflect that Glasgow at this time enjoys prosperity^ 
and that a considerable degree of enterprize distinguishes the manu- 
facturers ; some of them having lately engrafted upon their former 
trade in checks and muslins, the printing of cottons and other 
fabrics. This work is now said to be done in a manner quite 
equal to the printing of Manchester ; and finds employment for 
workpeople to a very considerable extent. It is said to be wished 
that some new manufacture could be added to those which are 
carried on in the town of Nottingham, to fill up the spaces, and 
to make up for the deficiencies and variations, which are, alas ! 
inevitable to a fancy trade, and indeed to all trades, in a greater or 
less degree. The inconveniences and losses, which result from 
the caprice of fashion, and the change of taste, are unavoidable ; 
hence it is, with the full tide of prosperity, which attracts an abun- 
dance of labour and capital from other parts, when the tide recedes, 
and capricious fashion forbids its return, the meritorious and indus- 
trious operative is then left inactive ; and then distress, and want, 
and privations numberless, are unavoidably experienced by those 
to whom the Country owes its wealth aud prosperity. And many 
thousands there are of these in England, who suffer to the very ex- 
treme of destitution, before their feelings are conciliated to take a share 
of the £800,000,000, which the legal provisions of the country have 
consecrated to their wants. There is, however, a principle of com- 
pensation at work, even in the vacillations of taste and fancy- No 
evil is entirely unattended with some good. A beneficial principle, 
though unseen, is always in action for the benefit of all things 
around us. Thus it is, that although some classes of operatives 
may be thrown out of employment by the changes alluded to, there 
are others who derive advantage by the novelties which succeed. 
New efforts of genius are also called into exercise— new improve- 
ments are introduced — fresh works of taste and design are offered ; 
and the public takes them in their turn, and bestows new patronage 
upon the workmen employed in the new inventions. Thus, tie 
wearer of fancy silk gloves, may compensate for the rejection of 
leather — the lace of Buckingham may be displaced by that of 
Nottingham, — and although the rail-road between Manchester and 
Liverpool may have thrown off the road all the stage coaches work- 
ing between the two places, it provides at each place a demand for 
a greater number of men and horses, to carry passengers and goods 
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to their several destinations. The wheel of fortune goes round, and 
offers to each a prize in the commercial lottery as it revolves. 

The buildings of Glasgow are singularly striking, being wholly of 
stone, and distinguished by regularity. The streets are also in 
straight lines, and intersect each other with perfect regularity. 
There is perhaps no city in the Empire, where the construction 
of buildings and streets has been more carefully attended to. 

But we must now proceed to Edinburgh, that Queen of Cities ! 
A rail-road is at present forming between these two great places. 
Wishing to see the features of the country, and to pass also within 
the celebrated agricultural districts, in the counties Linlithgow and 
Edinburgh, called the Lothians ; I went from Glasgow to Edinbui^h 
by the Union Canal. The distance is 50 miles, and it is performed 
by light boats in about 8 hours. The two horses in their stages are 
made to trot briskly through the whole distance. The Lothians 
are, it is true, admirably cultivated, and exhibit the signs of excellent 
management ; but, I must candidly confess, that T did not discover 
that vast superiority of system, which presumes to claim a decided 
advantage over our own best-managed arable lands. The lands in 
question are moreover, of superior quality, and of the best allu- 
vial formation ; and being also, mostly in the neighbourhood of large 
towns, or in populous districts, they have these matters in their 
favour ; they are also comparatively, but of small extent. I have 
seen lands, however, in this country of much greater length and 
breadth, and particularly in some wold lands in the neighbourhood 
of Wilton, Yorkshire, — some also on the south west, near to Newark, 
which are quite equal in respect to produce, and quite equal in 
respect of management, to those under consideration. I am myself 
an occupier of land in two adjoining parishes, which are not 
distinguished for the quality of. the soil. They contain a con- 
siderable portion of forest land, and the parish to the west, is by 
no means of first-rate quality ; but, I confess that I never saw any 
tract in the division of Scotland, to the extent of 3 or 4>000 acres, 
through which I passed, that carried better crops, upon an average, 
than those now growing in the parish, from which I shall date this 
paper. 

Near to tl^e route from Glasgow for Edinburgh, we passed the ruins 
of Linlithgow Castle; they excite a feeling, not unmixed with 
sorrow, in remembering, that this Castle was the birth-place of the 
unfortunate Mary : — 

** And misery stole her at her birth.'* 

Round those very towers, and arches, and battlements, were traced 
her infant steps, long ere grief had impressed its marks o'er the 
pleasing features of her countenance, or, woe had transformed the 
glossy ringlets from youthfulness into age. 

The Castle of Edinburgh, with its dark, descending outline, 
seen in every direction by sea and land, was perceived on our route, 
near to Linlithgow. It seems to frown in its age and grandeur, 
over flood and field ! It speaks of the strife of rival clans and 
chieftains — it tells of internal brcdls, and the coflicting claims of 
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rival monarchs. In its time it has owned many masters, and trans- 
ferred its obedience to each. — Many a storm beat over its battle- 
ments, before its city became united with Great Britain — ere it 
was taken by Ekiward, — burnt by Richard, — seized by the Henries, — 
or subdued by the Protector, after the battle of Dunbar. From this 
city emanated the famous "league and covenant" The Scotch 
have long been distinguished by their taste for theological disputes, 
and their keenness in polemic controversy. At this moment there 
is a question raging, which warms contention into action, between 
the supporters of the voluntary and involuntary systems, as existing 
between dissenters and kirkmen. It is carried on with great earnest- 
ness. All, in Scotland are polemics ! All are qualified to enter 
into the theological arena, and to maintain the nicest distinctions 
on doctrinal points, but the calvinistic theory pervades all the vary- 
ing classes of professors. It was in this city that John Knox ful- 
minated his invectives against monarchs and statesmen, and became 
chief director of the '' Congregation of the Lord" This disposition 
for doctrinal controversy is so universally diffused, that it may be 
said to be a National feeling, spreading over mountain and vale. 

Let us proceed to notice some of the leading attractions of 
Edinburgh, which by its many literary men, and its establishments 
adapted to promote science, has long stood out prominently as the 
seat of learning. Several of our leading periodicals are dated from 
that place, and its College and Halls of learning have been honoured 
by professors of extensive research. There is a handsome monument 
erected on Calton Hill, to the memory of Professor Playfair, but 
so many eminent names have been associated with its university, 
that it is difficult to make a selection. The foundation of tins 
College cannot boast of very high antiquity, the grant for its founda*- 
tion having been first given by James the Sixth, in 1581 . Its celebrity 
has resulted, in a great degree, from the uniform care, which the 
magistracy exercise in filling the chairs, when they become vacant, 
by men of distinguished abilities. In Theology, the names of 
W. J. James Robertson, Hardy, and Hunter, are familiar : — in law, 
Tytler, Hume &c. : — in Medicine, Monro, Black, Home, Rusherford, 
&c. : — in the Faculty of Arts — Stewart, Adam Fergusson, &c. : — 
and amongst other professors, we may mention Blair, Dugald, 
Stewart, Playfair, Finlayson, and many others, renowned in the 
annals of literature. To the College belongs an extensive Museum, 
and magnificent Library. The latter is said to contain about 
400,000 Volumes. The internal structure of the building is of an 
arrangement the most elegant, spacious, and convenient ; and there 
are interspei'sed a few paintings, by Teniers, Salvator, Snyder, 
R. Wilson, &c. This room, measures 192 feet by 68 in breadth ; 
and there are eleven recesses, formed by the book-shelves, which 
advance into the room about 14 feet. For the highest range of 
books there is a gallery formed, which communicates all round the 
upper p€u1; of me Library. At the foot of the stairs, is a very 
interesting model of Mont Blanc, presented by Doctor Martin Barry. 
The summits of the several Aguilles are represented, so as to imitate 
the appearance of snow ; and those who never had an opportunity 
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of beholding the scene in nature, will by this representation have 
an idea of the character of Mont Blanc more clearly, than by 
any other means. The height of the highest ^guilU is said to he 
15,666 feet, above the level of the sea. The Museum contains 
many beautiful specimens of Marine productions. Minerals, Birds, 
and Animals, in a high degree of perfection. 

But to return to the Castle for a moment, which, as before stated, 
is seen in every direction. It contains but few indications of a 
regularly fortified place. A Scotch Regiment is generally lodged in 
Barracks within the walls; and it is assailable only on one ^de. 
The Regalia of Scotland is now exhibited in one of the rooms, 
which, until the visit of George the Fourth, in 1822, had been 
locked up and unseen, probably, ever since the rebellion of 1716. 
The most interesting object, however, to the eye of the stranger, 
is the residence of the unfortunate Queen. — Holyrood House is at 
times occupied by Commissioners, who meet in its loi^ suit of 
rooms, to transact Scottish business. A lady, who was at one time a 
resident in Nottinghamshire, shows the bouse; but in order to 
exemplify the division of labour, in the application of its theory at 
home, one person shows the Chapel, and another, the Palace. The 
former is elegant in its construction, but is fast proeeeding to ruin. 
The pillars are clustered closely, — the tracery of the great window 
remains; and many monumental stones witness to the departure 
of human beings, once in high station, and moving amidst scenes 
and interests, then occupying the public mind, but which are now 
hushed into repose, and no longer engage attention. Thus, man 
creates his interests within his own circle, which are but of short 
duration — he bustles through the period of his existence — his thoughts 
then perish, and the interests which awakened his anxiety, or 
roused into action his energies having ceased to exist, there is left 
for our remembrancie, for the most part only, the evils, which were 
inflicted. The names of Arran, Beatcm, Damley, Lauderdale, and 
others, are written in characters of blood. The drawing-iX)om con- 
tains portraits of all the Stewarts— who were unfortunate frcwn first to 
last. No other family presents so melancholy a series of untimely 
deaths, as the first six of the Stewarts — Mary closes the sorrowful de- 
tail. Nor did a change of regal residence and authority make any 
material improvement in their destiny. In this room also, is a full 
length portrait of George the Fourth, taken in his Tartan dress. At 
the end of the drawing room, is shown the bed room of Mary herself, 
which contains some tapestry, of her own working, and a small 
table, which was much used by her. The next is an outer room, 
through which Rizzio was dragged by Damley, and his accompli- 
ces. There is a staircase at the farther end, by which, it is thought, 
he was trying to escape, but bdng overtaken, he was slain just at 
the top of the stairs, and the inextinguishable marks of blood are 
yet remaining, as an imperishable witness, agaiust the perpetrators. 

It so happened that the Courts of Judicature were sitting. The 
Scottish system of jurisprudence is a matter of interest. As a peo- 
ple, the Scotch are much given to a spirit af litigation, in law as well 
as theology. The new Court, which has been lately erected, ap- 
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pears to be spacious and convenient. To it are attached two 
valuable libraries — one belonging to the attorneys who are styled 
writers, — the other, (which is said to be one of the most valuable 
in Great Britain), is appropriated to the faculty of advocates. It 
contains 30,000 printed volumes; besides which, there are many 
scarce and valuable manuscripts, medals, and coins. These build- 
ings stand upon the site of the old Parliament House. In the great 
Hall, througn which is the usual passage to the several adjoining 
rooms, (for so they must be called), in which the four judges hear 
causes, all at the same time, — we are introduced to a countless 
multitude of advocates, pacing the flags backwards and forwards — 
some with briefs — many without — some young gentlemen just in- 
itiating—others in the stem Scottish features of age, in firmness 
and maturity, taking the instructions from writers; and to a confusion 
of tongues, far beyond that on the tower of Babel. On one side, 
in a recess, amidst all this din and uproar, we perceive an advocate 
in the centre of a small cluster of wigs and gowns, the owners 
earnestly bending towards him, in order to catch the words, which 
are shouted out at the very summit of his voice ; — in the midst of 
this din, we see him explaining to the presiding judge, some intricate 
point of law, or establishing some disputed doctrine, or fact, with a 
vehemence of gesture, and a force of action, which make the very 
framery shake around ; — but multitudes pass backwards and for- 
wards disregarding alike, the violence of his address, or the interests 
of his clients ; they amuse themselves by some droll anecdote — re- 
late some adventure of the evening of the day of the last dinner- 
party ; or tell some good story, which ends in general fun and 
a boisterous laugh. 

In the rooms, here and there adjoining unto the libraries, we 
see the advocates in their respective insignia, intently perusing the 
statutes and decisions, which relate to the matters in their briefs. 
There is something peculiarly piercing in a Scottish professional 
countenanance. Its adaptation is altogether perfect. The small, 
keen eye, searching and relentiess, is in part concealed by the 
bending brow ; the nasal organ being also elevated in some consider- 
able degree, there is a relentless severity given to the features, which 
is altogether peculiar and forbidding. 

It has been observed before, that the Scotch are given to contro- 
versy. In the Court we are describing, there is a division in the 
administration of justice, by the estabushment of two courts — one 
a lower — the other a court of appeal. Here, four judges decide, 
with the president at their head, who has a casting vote, and so 
fruitful is the spirit of controversy, that more than half of their 
causes, it is said, are heard a second time for decision, and even, 
on some occasions, finally carried to the House of Lords, as the 
ultimate appeal. 

The great point of attraction, however, in this celebrated City is 
Calton Hill. It rises abruptly, on a granite rock, to the south 
side ; and a tower is here erected, of a considerable height, in com- 
memoration of Lord Nelson. The hill is capable of being fortified. 
There is a walk round the summit, and it enjoys one of the finest 
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prospects that imagination itself can conceive. To the west, are 
beheld the monuments, columns, and various spires, which rise, here 
and there, in the midst of spacious streets and white houses, all of 
stone, rising in some parts to the height of thirteen stories. To the 
east, the eye stretches beyond Leith, over the broad Ocean, with its 
many small Islands, interspersed by some strange caprice of nature, 
here and there, without regard to order. The sea is covered with 
vessels in their diverging tracks. Here the white sails catch the 
breezes as they rise ; while in other directions various steamers work 
proudly onwards, before the dense and smoky signs of the invisible 
and fearful agency employed. They leave o*er many a wave the 
dark line of their progress. A little to the left, an arm of the sea 
winds up towards Stirling ; and many a vessel bends its course to 
supply a dense population on the sides of the Frith of Forth, with 
its islands and Bays without number. The whole of the new City 
lies below, with its proud monuments and statues. There is a 
peculiarity at this place, which I neeer beheld elsewhere, all the 
ornamental objects are feeen with more than usual clearness. They 
are all displayed as faithfully to the eye, as though it was done by 
some optical illusion. This arises, probably, from the space which 
is left by a sort of defile, between the old and the new town, and 
which conveys clearness to every striking object. Looking from 
Calton Hill to the west, the whole of Prince's Street, in its long, 
beautiful course, lies below. It is crowded with moving people on 
its sides, and with carriages, of every description, in the centre. 
The very stones on the pavements may almost be counted. Every 
thing is seen — eveiy thing is noticed ; the lady in her Barouche 
shopping — the gentleman just stepping into his Cab — the mail 
starting for the west — and the Omnibus * taking up * for the steamer 
at Leith. Let us, however, briefly describe the chief monuments, 
and other objects of architectural pretensions, on this modern 
Acropolis. The Scotch people have shown considerable tact in 
building a striking object in the form of a iower, and calling it 
' Nelson's Monument' It is on the very edge of the rock, and 
is seen all along the space, which has been described as sep- 
arating the old from the new town. Arthur's seat, with its 
dark cloudy brow, exhibits, here and there, a solitary individual 
toiling upwards, towards its summit. And near the monument 
just named, there has been erected a very extraordinary piece of 
architecture, which although of a strange form, is remarkably effec- 
tive as an ornamental construction. — It consists of JEight doric pil- 
lars, with a cornice of large dimension in front, and then turns at 
each end, having two pillars thereat. What the ultimate form of 
the structure may be it is impossable to say, for it is unfinished, the 
necessary funds for its completion having fallen short. But nothing 
can exceed the sublime effect on looking through these pillare, to the 
heavens and the ocean. It is called the Parthenon, and may, 
perhaps, be intended as animitation of Menerva's temple, without, 
however, the enjoyment of either her fancy or her patronage. 

A short distance from this building, there has been erected an 
Observatory of a handsome construction, and near to it a monument 
2t 
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to Professor Play fair. Not far distant is one, also, to Bums, and 
another, if I mistake not, to Dugald Stuart. The new city is full 
of elegant monuments. They are mostly visible at Calton Hill, 
which commands a view of mountains — monuments — of sea and 
land — of city and castle ; such as I believe is unequalled in Europe. 
We must not omit to mention George Street, which is perhaps as per- 
fect as possible, in regard to the structure of the houses, the elegance 
of the squares, and the beauty of the monuments. It is a street of 
business, aud some of the publishers of periodicals live therein. It 
ought to be noticed that the late Lord Melville was held to be a 
sort of tutelary divinity for this city.* The pillar, on which his 
statue is placed, is exceedingly elevated. But it is, however, some- 
what incongruous, that he has been raised to the extent of some 
score of feet, while in the same street, his friend and patron, the 
renowned William Pitt, together with George the "Fourth, stand 
crouching below, scarcely raised above the level of the street. 

A splendid building, of a greecian character, has been lately 
erected, for the holding of scientific meetings ; the buildings of the 
High School, also, are ot considerable extent ; but to particularize 
all those of a charitable, together with all those of a public nature, 
would exceed any reasonable limits. It is, however, equally a 
matter of surprise and regret, that in the midst of all the beauty and 
grandeur, which are exhibited through the whole of the New Town, 
there is, in regard to the Old Town, more degradation and filth in 
the streets, and the inhabitants, than can, perhaps, be witnessed in 
any other place in Great Britain. 

Having thus visited this modem Athens, as it is called, and 
inspected the leading objects of curiosity, my tour was closed by 
takmg a passage on board a Steamer, to Hull, which usually com- 
pletes the voyage in about 24 hours ; and, although the distance is, 
probably, near 300 miles, we are conveyed the whole of that dis- 
tanoe, in the cabin passage, for ten shillings, which sum includes the 
steward's fee. 

The short tour has included several towns of great extent and 
importance. The expense of travelling, in comparison with the 
information to be derived, is small. An Englishman ought not to 
feel indifferent (o, or remain unacquainted with the great stations of 
our manufactures, if his means admit of their being visited, and the 
various establishments in steam-conveyance, enable us to proceed, 
at this moment, with spead and cheapness over sea and land ! 

' L. s. D. 
Coach fare from Nottingham to Manchester, outside 14 

Rail- road to Liverpool, second train 4 6 

To Glasgow by Steamer, first cabin 1 5 

Canal boat to Edinburgh, ditto 7 

To Hull by Steamer, . ditto 10 

To Nottingham . » 10 

3 10 6 

Yours &c. 
Papplewick, R. H. 
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THE VOICE OF TRENT. 

A FRAGMENT. 

'by THOMAS RAGG. 

The uioon look'd bright on earth, and thickening round 

Her afry hall, the gathering stars were seen — 

Some raising up on high their brilliant crests, 

Glittering with purer light ; and others pale, 

Emitting such a faint and feeble ray 

As were in eve's or morning's twilight lost. i 

The night was placid,— soft the breezes btew^ 

Earth seemed rejoicing in her silvery garb ; 

And distant house-tops, spires, and hills, appeared 

As they were clad in winter's fleece of snows. 

But soon from them my hesitating glance 

Was turned. 1 sought a more congenial scene — 

In loneliness upon the banks of Trent 

I strayed with fitful steps, now stopping short 

As o'er my pregnant soul some half-formed thought 

Too big for instant birth, in darkness rolled 

Like lightning in a cloud yet unrevealed — 

Now softly moving, as conceptions sweet 

Came o'er me, and the pleasing tide of sotig 

Flowed like the current of the gentle Tame— 

And now obedient to some torrent dream, 

(Fond child of nature yielding to her sway) 

Rushing along impetuons as the stream 

Upon whose banks I wandered. 

Silence reigned. 
For nature's voice is silence, when compared 
With the hoarse city's hum. But nature's voice 
Was almost silent then. The murmurings 
Of the bright stream that sparkled in my path — 
The glad companion of my solitude — 
Were all the sounds that broke upon my ear : 
And them I listened till I lost myself 
In musing. Then those sounds became to me 
As strange realities, whose cadence woke 
Associations and vagaries wild. 

Oft would their impoi t change. Whiles they appeared 
Like fairy music, or the rural pipe 
Of some lone shepherd in a distant field. 
Breathing the songs of overflowing love — 
Whiles like the whispering of the passing breeze — 
Or thunders of a distant waterfall. 
I turned me round and gazed upon the flood. 
The spell was on me, and methought 1 saw 
From the swollen waters rise, a female form 
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Too lovely for description. Her fair loclcs. 
Dishevelled, o'er her snowy shoulders hung. 
As they had heen the play-mates of the waves ; 
Her features wore a melancholy hue, 
A pensiveness that spoke of thought, not woe ; 
Her form was light and sylph-like ; and the stars 
Looked through the thin and visionary robe 
That wraped her round, as the grey mists of eve 
At sunset wreathe around the green hilFs brow. 
The murmuringft of the river seemed her voice, 
She tuned them to poetic strains, and thus 
She feebly said, or thus appeared to say. 

*' Wanderer whence com'st thou, wherefore in this hour, 

" The solemn hour of midnight, strayest thou thus 

^* Upon the lone banks of this rushing stream ? 

*' Com'st thou to listen to my hollow voice, 

*' Which ever sounds upon the ear of man, 

*' Aud sounds unheeded ! Listen then and learn ! 

'* Ask'st thou what 'tis I speak, as with a song, 

'* Unceasing, day and night I onward roll, 

** Not unharmonious, though unknown to pause ? 

" I speak Jehovah's praise, whose mighty word 

'* Called me to being, He, at whose command 

** The exhalations rise, whose is the sun 

^* That draws up moisture from the swelling deep 

*' To feed the earth with plenty, and supply 

'' Rivers* and fountains' springs. I sing His praise, 

" Most High — who fashioned thee, fond mortal thee ! 

"And who alone is worthy of thy praise. 

" Go tune thy harp afresh, and if the theme 

" Is una wakened yet, awake it now ; 

** Sing Him, the great Omnipotent ! Supreme ! 

" To whom my voice has risen, and rises now." — 

******** 

She ceased not ; but her murmurings feebler grew, 

And enviously a sullen breeze upspning. 

Wafting their accents down the rushing stream. 

Yet still I listened, and again ere long, 

I caught her pleasing strains, as thus she spoke : — 

'* Ask'st thou what lesson the reflecting mind 

** From me may learn, as indistinctly thus 

** My whisperings strike the ear ? Cast thy young eyes 

** Upon my floods and answer, for thy thoughts 

' * Can trace associations. Canst thou not 

" In me behold a picture of thy life, 

" As onward still I bend my chequered course ; 

** Now swift, — now slow, — now wide, — now cramped, — now on 

*' Through scenes with verdure smiling, — now through bleak 

'* And barren lands ? Canst thou not see in me 

** A striking mirror of the course of time. 
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" Who ever rolU his restless tides along, 
** Though oft unheeded by the mind of man ? 
" Mark how my waves — his ages — onward flow, — 
** Both towards their end. * * * * 
"***** ha ! ha! * * 
** * * * * * and canst thoa not ? 
^^(♦♦♦♦♦♦♦^ 
** Yes, both will end ; the long supplying springs 
"Of both will fail. ****** 
"Eternity ***** oh Time ! 
"Oh Trent! ******* 
" * * * where art thou ? * * 
" * * * * It is past !— tis gone ! *' 

Again her voice was iudistinct, and now 
I heard no more. But I eould see her still ; 
And she seemed weeping : Till at last her form 
Dissolved in tears, and vanished from my sight. 



THE NIGHT WIND'S SIGH! 

Thro' leafy groves — the night wind's sigh. 

And with a mournful melody. 

All around is wrapt in gloom. 

Sombre clouds obscure the moon ; 

All by Somnus seem subdued. 

In the depths of solitude : 

No sounds are heard — far or nigh, 

Save the plantive — night wind's sigh. 

Thro* ruin'd halls — the night wind's sigh ! 
Like departing minstrelsy. 
See the place in sweet relief. 
Where once sat the lordly chief; 
But where revellers have been. 
Now no sound disturbs the scene — 
Save the night bird's fitful cry. 
And the plantive — night wind's sigh. 

O'er briny waves the night wind's sigh. 
With a mournful cadence by ; 
The sailor anxious on the main. 
Seeks his native land again ; — 
He hears afar the booming knell. 
Of some distant convent bell ; 
And the dark waves bounding high, 
Echo to the night wind's sigh. 

W. H. C. 
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THE BROTHERS. 

ADAPTED FROM THE 6EBMAN OF SCHILLER, 
BY EDMUND HOPE, ESQ. 

Among the romantic things, of which love is the originator, there are 
few more extraordinary than the anecdote we are about to relate ; 
and it has one merit beyond any work of the imagination — it is 
true. 

Two brothers, young and amiable. Barons of W ', were un- 
happily in love with one beautiful and excellent lady, and what 
macfe the affair more unfortunate, neither of them was acquainted 
with the passion of the other. Each of them indulged in an affec- 
tion, tender and vehement. They were both of such a disposition 
as to give a full vent to the tenderer and finer feelings pf the soul. It 
was, moreover, their earliest attachment ; and the maiden, added to 
personal loveliness the highest sensibility of mind. Unconscious 
of the danger most dreadful to their hearts, not dreaming they had a 
rival in each other, they suffered their inclinations to increase to the 
utmost bounds ; and every succeeding month wrapped them more 
securely in the meshes of their illfated passion. Each with the 
modesty, which always accompanies true love, forbore an early 
explanation with the object of his affections. Though convinced 
by their conduct she was tenderly esteemed by both, she knew not 
how deeply they had drank of the enchanted cup ; and the decorum 
of her sex, had she been aware of all, would not have permitted her 
to have undeceived them, before they had either of them declared 
their passion. An unexpected occurrence discovered the whole 
secret of their sentiments, out not till their love had already risen to 
its height ; and that hallowed, though frequently unhappy passion, 
(made so by x;ircumstances) which has caused almost as fearful 
ravages as its cruel counterpart, had taken so full a possession 
of their souls as to make a sacrifice on either side appear im- 
possible. 

Commisserating deeply the unhappy situation of the two unfor- 
tunates, the Jady felt herself unable to decide upon the exclusion 
of either, but meekly submitted her own feelings to the decision of 
their brotherly love. 

There is a strife betwixt sentiment and duty, a strife fearful in 
its nature, upon \Vhich the cold calculating theoretical philosopher 
can readily decide, because he knows nothing of its reality. But 
this is a strife, on which the practical man is never very ready to 
enter. On this the elder brother entered, determined if possible to 
come off conquerer. 

" I know," said he to the younger, " thou lovest the maiden as 
vehemently as I do. For which of us a priority of right should 
determine, I will not ask. Do thou remain here while I wander 
in the wide world, where haply I may die and iox^eX her. To this 
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I am willing' : and should such be my fate, then is she thine, and 
may heaven bless thy love ! Should I not meet with the destroyer, 
do thou set out and follow my example." 

The devoted one hastened from Germany to Holland, but the 
form of his beloved followed him still. Far from the spot where 
all the felicity of his heart was centered, banished from the climate 
in which she flourished, and in which he alone was able to exist, 
the unhappy youth sickened and withered, like the oriental plant 
which is torn from its native bed, and vainly placed in the cold 
rough soil of the north. In a state of deep despondency he reached 
Amsterdam, and there fell ill of a violent and dangerous fever. The 
form of the maid he adored was ever present in his frantic dreams. 
His health, yea, his very life, evidently depended on the pos- 
session of that much cherished treasure. The Physicians at one 
time gave up all hopes of his restoration; and nothing but the 
assurance of being again restored to his native scenes, and the 
presence of her, who was the very sun of his existence, rescued him 
at length from the strong arms of death. He arrived at the place of 
his nativity, the city where all his happy hours had been spent, worn 
to a skeleton by contending emotion. He reached witn tottering 
steps the door of his beloved, of his brother, — ^the most dreadful 
picture of consuming anguish. 

" Brother," said he, " behold me again. God is my witness how 
I have striven to subdue the feelings of my heart. Alas ! I can do 
no more." So saying he fell senseless into the maiden s arms. 

The determination of the younger brother was no less than that 
of the elder. Indeed, as the other was first to attempt the sacrifice, 
he felt himself bound to make the greatest effort. In a few weeks 
he too was ready to set out on his journey. 

" Thou carriedst thy grief with thee to Holland, my brother," said 
he, " but I will endeavour to bear mine still farther. Wait till I 
have written to thee before thou leadest the. maiden to the altar; 
fraternal love, as well as honor, will surely permit such a stipula- 
tion. If I should be more fortunate than thou wert, I pray thee in 
the name of heaven make her thine, and may the blessing of God 
Almighty be upon your union. Should I not — I know not how to 
look upon the future ; but may the Judge of all, direct our steps, 
and decide between us ! Adieu ! Take this sealed packet, but do 
not open it till I am far away. I design journeying to Batavia." 
So saying he sprang into the coach, which was waiting to receive 
him. 

The elder lover remained motionless, and swallowed up in sorrow ; 
for his brother had surpassed him in magnanimity of soul. Love, 
and along with love, griefs at the idea of losing so near and so 
generous a relative, rushed forcibly upon his heart. The noise of 
the flying vehicle stunned him as it drove rapidly away. He could 
almost have wished himself beneath its wheels. His frame had not 
yet recovered from its former emaciation. His life was again in 
danger ; and the lady — but we must not yet speak of her. 

The packet of the younger baron was opened, when he had been 
some weeks away. It contained a complete assignment of all his 
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German possessions to his brother, contingent only on his being 
fortunate in the country to which he had become a voluntary exile. 
Meanwhile he had sailed with some Dutch merchants, and arrived 
safely at Batavia, where, a conquerer of himself, afler a stay of some 
weeks, he took up his pen and sent the following lines to his 
brother. 

" Here, where I return thanks to the Almighty, here, as in another 
world, with all a martyr's joy, do I think of thee my brother, and of 
our hapless loves. My soul is expanded by new scenes and new 
events, and I have received strength from heaven, to offer the greatest 
sacrifice, of which friendship is capable. — ^The maiden— -oh God ! 
here a tear doth fall — the last — for I have conquered — yes, the 
maiden is thine. It was ordained my brother, that I should not 
possess her. Perfiaps she would not have been happy with me. If 
the thought should ever come to her that she would have been — but 
I dare not dwell upon it : — Brother ! Brother ! with what difficulty 
do I tear her from my soul. Use her always tenderly, and forget 
not how hard the attainment of her has been to thee. Treat her 
ever as thy youthful passion prompts the to do now ; as the dear 
legacy of a brother whom thine arms may enfold no more. Fare- 
well, do not let me know when you celebrate your marriage, lest my 
wounds should bleed afresh; Write to me that thou art happy. 
My sacrifice is a surety'to me that in a foreign world I shall not be 
forsaken by my God." 

Soon after the arrival of the letter, the marriage was celebrated. 
The happiest of unions lasted one year, and its reign of enchantment 
was over. The lady at the end of that period paid the debt of 
nature. A slow canker-worm had imperceptibly feasted on the core 
of her strength. She acknowledged to her most intimate friend, 
when the pangs of death were upon her, the hidden secret of her 
bosom, that bosom, which had now become a prey to its own 
sensibility, that 

''still fondly played 
Like lightning round the ruin it bad made." 

In the midst of apparent felicity, the semblance of which, she had 
worn for the sake of her husband, her heart had been ill at ease. — 
The exiled brother she loved the best. 

Both of the Barons of W are living still. The elder one 

resides upon his estate in Germany, and has married again. The 
warm dream of his youth has passed away. He is settled and 
happy. The younger brother is still in Batavia, where he has 
become a fortunate and shining character. He made a covenant 
with himself never to marry, and he has kept his vow. 
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Written after reading in Miss Pardee's *' City of the Sultan," an account of a young Englishman, who 
sought to explore those vast mysterious waters, which flow under Constantinople, and who returned 
no more. t 

He stood, where neither sun or sliy 

Had ever beamed or shone; 
Defiance in that fiery eye — 

And firmness in his tone. 

He heeded not the warning voice, 

Of age, who pleaded there ; 
His daring heart could but rejoice 

To brave what others fear. 

He sought to pierce that endless gloom 

Where slow the water rolled ; 
Yet all mysterious as the tomb. 

No tale its murmurings told. 

It rippled round the columns near 

In never ceasing play. 
It passed through darkness none knew where, 

And vanished away. 

*' Bring forth the boat,*' he cried " for ere 

*^ The sun commence its course, 
** To ride in glory through yon sphere, 

** ru trace these waters source. 

" Cease, cease why nam'st thou fear to mc» 

** Swift o'er those waves Pll float ; 
** And soon in triumph rest with thee, — 

" But now — bring forth the boat." 

They saw denial would be vain, 

In silence they comply ; 
They felt he could not come again, 

That he was there to die. 

The boat is launched — and seated there, 

In man*8 presuming pride; 
With him he*d now his fate to share — 

Those dangers he defied. 

Now in that solitary place. 

Where is no earthly sound ; 
Where nought of man the eye can trace, 

The splash of oars resound. 
2 z 
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Tbej fboQt, and ai diftinct and flow 
Those liDg'ring echoes fell. 

Upon tho ear their monnuring flow 
Came like a funeral knell. 

Their roices soon are heard no more, 
The boat is seen alone ; 

They gaze in sorrow from the shore^ 
Now — 'tis for erer gone. 

Full long they watched in silent dread. 
Yet ev'ry passing breath 

That whisp'ring sadly came and fled. 
Seemed fraught with sounds of death. 

And he, the noble, the adored. 
Whose home is far away ; 

For him no more the glad sun poured 
Its life inspiring ray. 

Yes he who late in beauty stood. 
His heart with hope o'erflowing; 

Now sleeps beneath the chilling flood, — 
No flower o*er him is growing. 

He came no more, the gay, the young, 
The gentle, and the brave ; 

The passing wind his requiem sung. 
His resting place — the ware. 

No soft voice whispered in his ear 
Kind words of love and grief. 

Such he no more on earth might hear, — 
Life's close was dark as brief. 

Far from his own bright glorious land, 
' Mid youthful flush of pow'r ; 

In sojourn on a foreign strand, 
A scorned and hated Giaour. 

There in that Palace of the Seas, 
' Mid darkness and 'mid gloom ; 

Unshaded by the Cypress Trees, 
The wanderer met his doom. 

The morning sun that for him beamed. 
That saw him glad and gay. 

It rose again^and glorious streamed. 
But ke, had passed away. 

IMELDA. 
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AMELIA. 



The eventual success of a mild and amiable temper, in reclaiming 
a thoughtless and profligate companion, cannot, perhaps, be better 
exemplified than in the following little history of Amelia. 

Amelia * * ^t * *, was a native of Gloucester ; brought up in 
fashionable society, she had run the whole round of dissipation, and, 
at the time of her marriage with the profligate son of a neighbour- 
ing gentleman, she was the votary of every frivolity which bore the 
name of pleasure. Nor was the disposition of her husband calcu- 
lated to check the fair victim in her destructive course. Equally 
frivolous, but more vicious than his consort, the husband rioted in 
every scene of guilty pleasure, and treated alike, with unholy 
contempt, every thing sacred, and all serious admonition. Sudden- 
ly the heart of Amelia sickened amidst its wanderings, she became 
as remarkable for her cheerful and exemplary piety, as she had been 
notorious for her thoughtless dissipation. 

One evening, while the husband was carousing with some of his 
dissolute companions, the conversation chanced to turn upon the 
merits and demerits of wives. The husband of a\melia entered 
upon the warmest encomiums of his, and added, " She is all that is 
excellent, and all that I could wish, save in one thing. I cannot get 
her to think as I think on some points ; she is ever pestering me 
about what she says must happen after death, in fact she is ever 
persuading hSraelf that she cannot live as a woman ought, without a 
bible at her elbow. Nevertheless, such is her command of temper, 
that were I to take you, gentlemen, at this hour of the night, and 
request that supper might be provided for you, she would Cheerfully 
acquiesce." His rakish associates looking upon this as merely a 
brag, dared him to make the experiment by a wager. " * Tis now 
midnight," said he, "gentlemen, I accept your conditions, come 
with me." 

He led the way to his own house, and being admitted by a girl, 
who was waiting his return, enquired for her mistress. " She is in 
bed sir," answered the girl, evidently surprised at the question and 
the company. " Tell her then that I have brought company home, 
and wish her to rise and prepare supper for us." In the couree of a 
very few minutes Amelia appeared, and with the greatest sweetness 
of temper, observed, " well gentlemen, I am glad that I happen to 
have some fowls ready for the spit, which, as soon as possible, I will 
prepare for you." The supper was served, and Amelia presided, 
welcoming with attentive kindness the friends of her husband. 
When the repast was over, one of the guests, more sober than the 
rest, thus addressed Amelia: — " How is it, madam, that we receive 
this civility from your hands, your behaviour is a matter of astonish- 
ment to all of us, since we well know, that your feelings, as a religi- 
ous woman, must induce you to look with dislike upon our conduct; 
our unseasonable visit is in consequence of a wager, which we have 
certainly lost, for we could not conceive it possible that the serious 
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and religious lady of our friend would so obligingly condescend to 
humour the extravagant caprice of a set of reckless indifferents like 
ourselves." To this Amelia returned the following remarkable reply, 
" Gentlemen, at the time of my marriage with my husband, I was, 
to all intents, as indifferent to my best interests as he now possibly can 
be to his. But it having pleased God to enlighten my understanding, 
I have forsaken the allurements of folly, and sought reconciliation 
with a slighted Saviour, My husband," she added with deep 
emotion, " continues in his mistaken course ; I tremble for his 
future state, convinced as I am, that if cut off in his sins, he must 
be miserable ybr ever, I think it my duty, therefore, to render his 
present existence as comfortable as possible." The whole company 
were much affected, and the impression upon the mind of her hus- 
band will be best inferred from the sequel. Regarding for some 
moments the countenance of his wife with silent attention, he ex- 
claimed, "Dearest Amelia, do you really think that I should be 
miserable for ever ? I thank you for the warning ; and by God's 
gracious assistance I will forsake evil, and bow the knee with thee 
in prayer." He kept his word, became an altered man, and is now 
the happy fa1;her of a dutiful and pious family. 

Let those females who may lament the weakness of thoughtless 
companions^ imitate the christian forbearance of Amelia. — For, 
" Wliat knowest thou, oh wife ! whether thou shall save thy hus- 
band ? " 

P. Newton, Jun. 



THE SONGSTRESS OF JUDAH. 

BY THOMAS RAGG. 

The sun, by the mountain of Olives half shrouded, 
Was sinking in peace on the bosom of night ; 

The evening was calm and the heavens unclouded. 
Illumed by the rays of his vanishing light. 

His last beams were playing on Jordan's deep waters, 
The pride and the boast of the banks which they lave ; 

Where oft blest with freedom roved Judah*s high daughters, 
To watch the free course of its dark rolling wave. 

And the zephyrs that over that wide landscape wandered, 
Which once the Eternal One claimed as his own ; 

Seemed slowly to move as they thoughtfully pondered 
On all the sad changes its beauties had known. 

A maid in Gethsemane's garden was straying, 
And mused on the brooklet that slowly flowed by ; 

The wind in her long auburn ringlets was playing , 
And wildly around roved her dark rolling eye. 
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Then swift to the summit of Calvary hieing. 

Thus loud she awakened the voice of the song ; 
Whilst the rock's gentle echoes seemed fondly replying, 

And the strings of her psaltery symphoniously rung. 

" My country ! my coantry ! thou hissing of nations, 

" Forsaken of God, once the land of the blest ; 
'* For thee, for thy welfare, what big palpitations 

*' Now rend the lone heart which beats high in my breast. 

** My country ! my country I I weep to behold thee 1 

** I weep to behold thee a desart so bare ; 
** The slumber of death seems at last to enfold thee, 

'' And t!ie bat and the bittern reign peacefully here • 

'' Awake thee, oh ! Judah ; arise from thine ashes, 

*' Awake to salvation's enervating sound ; 
"Dash round thee thine arms, as the cataract dashes 

** The white silver foam of its fury around. 

'* Haste, haste to the God by your fathers forsaken, — 

" To the king by your fathers unwittingly slain ; 
** Then again shall the Lion of Judah awaken, 

" And Jerusalem ring with thanksgivings again. 

** But they will not awake while their God holds them sleeping, 

** They cannot rejoice while he bids them deplore ; 
** They cannot rejoice till the days of their weeping — 

** The days of their soul's deep repentance are o'er. 

'• Oh ! Judah, oh ! Canaan, once foremost in glory, 

" Where fairest the vine and the olive tree grew ; 
" flow, how as the blast of the desert passed o'er thee 

" And withered the strength of thine impotent crew. 

** Thou seemst like a realm where the plague lately wallowed, 
** Though dead-struck not dead, for thou'rt lasting as time ; 

" Or the remnant of that which an earthquake hath swallowed, 
" And a desart given back for a populous clime. 

*' Not such didst thou seem in the height of thy splen dour, 
" When thy children were righteous aud blest of the Lord ; 

'* When thy warriors were strong; and thy nymphs, young and tender, 
** Would welcome them back from the strife of the sword. 

** Not such did thou seem at that splendour's first rising, 
'* When the Philistines gathered, thy children around ; 

"And the fierce bulky Gathite each rash foe despising, 
** A challenge to Israel's stout warriors sent round. 

'* Ah BO ! the proud giant their pride and their glory, 
" Must shrink at the touch of the brooklet's smooth stone ; 

*' Heaven aids the swift death-blow, his forehead is gory, 
** And he falls, by the hand of a stripling overthrown. 
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*' Nor such didst tbou seem when Assyria's legions 
*' EDcamped round thy walls and Jehovah defied ; 

** When their thousands were gathered from earth's distant region 
'* And lifted to heaven was the heart of their pride. 

* * No I The people may tremble to hear their proud rauntings, 
'' And the king and the prophets may dread they are true ; 

'' Bat the God of Sabaoth has listened their tauntings, 
*' And the God of Sabaoth will answer them too. 

" Secure of the city though heroes had sought her, 
** With troops beyond number, — and sought her in vain ; 

** They wait but the morrow to open the slaughter, 

'' And bathe their bright swords with the blood of the slain. 

** And the thick shades are fled, and the day-light is dawning, 
" The pale stars are fading on night^s sickly brow 5 

'* And the bright sun awakes at the glad voice of morning, 
** But where are the hosts of Sennecharib now ? 

" Ha ! ha 1 they are lifeless as clods of the valley 1 

" Ha ! ha ! their proud threats and their boastings are o'er ; 

" No more round the standards of Asher they'll rally, 
** Their cold hands will grasp the bright sabre no more. 

" For as softly they slept with HIS sheep-fold before them, 
" Whom Egypt had long since proved mighty to save; 

** The angel of death from Jehovah passed o*er them, 
'* And turned their calm sleep to the sleep of the grave. 

" But where is the God who could once so befriend thee ? 

" Where now is the Keeper of Israel fled ? 
** Is the arm of his might grown too weak to defend thee ? 

" Is the Lion that watch'd o'er thee ranked with the dead ? 

'* Ah ! no ; but the blood of his prophets arising 

"To heaven, called for vengeance and banished his smiles; 

" The blood of his son whom thy people despising, 
** Rewarded with death for his ministry's toils. 

'* Ah ! woe was the day which beheld that blood reeking, 
*' (Though shed for salvation), oh ! Judah to thee j 

" For soon did thy widows' and orphans' loud shrieking, 
" Declare what the answer to cursings would be. 

" But exalt not proud Roman, not thine is the glory, 
" By God we were conquered, by sin we were slain j 

** And though strong where thy hosts and their sabres were gorj', 
** Had God still defended their strength had been vain. 

** Shall the axe boast itself against him that upraises, 
'* Shall the reign-guided steed think the battle its own ? 

" Yet the Romans bestow on their heroes the praises, 
'* Though the conquest and slaughter's Jehovah's alone. 
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" Oh fools ! not your hosts e*en though tenfold their fury, 

** With the cohorts of Ninus and Behis comhined ; 
** Had conquered the once famous cities ot Jewry, 

'' Had still with Jehovah those cities been joined. 

*' And though long he may chide us he will not for ever, 

" Again shall we joy in the light of his face ; 
'* His arm hath delivered, his arm will deliver 

** And bring back' the remnant of Abraham's race. 

^' For thou art not yet lost oh my country, though fallen, 

" Thy people though scattered a people remain ; 
" And where is the race whom such woes have befallen, 

** Can yet boast a vestige redeemed from the slain ? 

" Where's Tyre, with her tall ships, high daughter of ocean ? 

" Where's Babylon, empress of nations of yore ? 
" Where's Ninevah, seat of old Asshur's devotion ? 

** Where Egypt, once mistress of Africa's shore t 

'* They are sunk like yon sun by the dark mountain shrouded, 
" They are fallen, and their blood has encrimsoned the plain ; 

" They are gone, and their glory shall ever be clouded, 
*' Though Judah shall rise from her ashes again. 

" For a king shall »rise who again shall restore ye, 

** My country, my people, to life and to joy ; 
" Again shall ye drive the proud Gentiles before ye, 

" And the standards of Magog tear down from on high. 

** But the king has arisen, and his people denied him, 

*' He came» and his death-wound has made him their foe ; 

" And will he return unto those who denied him ? 
*' Who heaped on his bosom such mountains of woe ? 

" He will ; for though wide our iniquities sever, 

** And often his chidings we're doomed to endure ; 
" The word of our God shall be broken — oh ! never, 

'* The promise of God is for ever secure. 

" He shall come !— by the hosts of his angels attended,. 

** He shall come ! — in his glory revealed from on high ; 
" No longer to wander forlorn unbefriended, 

'' Unblest with a tent save the canopied sky. 

** He shall come ! — to restore the lost sceptre to Judah^ 

" He shall come ! — to his bosom her sons to receive ; 
" He shall come !— to wash out the red stains that embrued her, 

*' And the mountain of olives his footsteps shall cleave. 

" Already the trump of Salvation is sounding, 

'* And its life-giving standard is lifted on high ^ 
<' Alread my people that standard surrounding, 

*' To the wide opened arms of Immanuel fly ! 
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** Already the ere of the sabbath appearing, 

'' Sheds darkness and fear on the nations around ; 

** And soon shall the room wake with beams bright and cheering, 
" And Christ reign triumphant to earth's utmost bound." 



LINES. 

TO . 

How long it seems, since last 1 saw, [ 

Thy beauteous form, thy lovely face ; ^ 

When joyous by thy side I roamed, 
With feelings, time can ne*er erase. 

Too happy were those fleeting hours, — 

But moments they appeared to me; 
Heav'n grant they may not be the last, I 

I shall be blessed to pass with thee. I 

I 

Sure it was some celestial dream, I 

Too full of bliss on earth to rest ; 
It vanished, but fond memory still. 

Holds it unfading in my breast. 

'Twas on a lovely summer's eve. 

Each bird was hast'ning to its rest ; 
And the bright sun's last purple tint. 

Was thrown across its cloudy vest. 

A deepened silence soothing hung, 

Around that cool and trickling spring ; 
Save when the music of the leaves. 

Was stirred by some stray zephyr's wing. 

And thou wert there — that zephyr's wing 

Tost the light ringlets of thy hair 
Familiarly, — how did I wish 

Its lightsome playfulness to share ! 

But tho* 'tis past, and thou art gone, — 

Still do I tread the spot, and see 
The trees and flowers, and hear the birds. 

Trilling their songs full merrily. 

But thou art wanting to the scene; 

Yet as I view this spot so dear, 
I revel in the happy thought. 

That, first I saw, first loved thee here. 

H . 
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WHAT AM I DOING ? 



BY THOMAS HIRST, 



Self-flatter*d, nnexperienc'd, high in hope. 

When young, with sanguine cheer and streamers gajr 

We cut our cable,1aunch into the world. 

And fondly dream each wind and star our friend ; 

Ally in some darling enterprise embark'd. 

TOUWa. 

His genius and his mortal frame 
Were thus impaired, and he became 

The slave of low desires : 
A man who without self-control. 
Who seeks what the degraded soul 

Unworthily admires. 

WCfEDSWORTH. 



" What am I doing ? " would be a question as unnatural on the 
lips of a slothful man^ as it would be startling to his slumbers. 
Questions and answers, fall equally without an echo on his passion- 
less heart ; and subjects, the most impressive in the view of others, 
pass before his murky vision, without arousing abhorrence by 
their deformity, or awakening pleasure by their beauty. If, indeed, 
the smallest effort of thought, be not too great a tax for such a 
character to contribute to the revenue of mental enterprise, — if 
language be not too cumbrous an attribute for a state of lassitude, 
sunk below every just claim of social and individual duty, — we 
imagine no words could float more smoothly and agreeably from 
the soul of his dedres, than the petition, which the wise man has 
framed : — " yet a little more sleep, a little more slumber, a little 
folding of the hands." In vain does the same great teacher usher 
his command, sanctioned by the vote of every living thing : — " Go to 
the ant thou sluggard, learn her ways and be wise.*' The in- 
dolent man, unconscious of the advantages of well directed exer- 
tion, is satisfied with such insipid and scanty pleasures, as nature, 
uninvited, and in her rudest forms, may capriciously pour into his 
lap ; and sighs in vain over the infliction of evils, which he had 
taken no pains to prevent 

But, however revolting and criminal, such conduct may appear, 
in the view of every weU governed mind, the character of human 
3a 
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society cannot be so successfully impeached at the bar of justice, 
on the charge of want of exertion, as of acting a7niss. We shall 
therefore pass by this heartless, and we trust very small class, for the 
present, as we would by a motionless and pestilential lake: — for 
assuredly in such breasts talent stagnates, and by a process of moral 
generation its very passiveness becomes the parent of some of the 
most unhealthy and torturing of positive evils. We behold the 
energy and merchandise of talent, in the large community of mind, 
with very different feelings. We contemplate the scene with all 
the extreme and intermediate emotions of pity and awe, wonder and 
admiration, joy and sorrow ; — something like beholding at different 
seasons the course of a majestic river, whose ample, yet moderate 
stream, now spreads beautv, fragrance, and life, along its banks : 
then retreating low within its channel, before the burning draught 
of summer, urges its tardy course among the lowing herds, and 
withered herbage, which mourn for the loss of its tributary streams ; 
and then again elated by sudden accessions from the bursting clouds, 
overflows its banks, and like a reckless conqueror hurries on, leaving 
destruction in its train. Such are the feelings alternately produced 
by a view of the activity of mankind in search of happiness ; — for 
happiness is the main object of being, or, at least, one of the main 
objects of being, and it throws its attractions mysteriously on the 
lowest spring of desire. Happiness, though in principle one, has 
certainly its various modes, and developments, suited to endlessly 
varying constitutions, in the vast range of existence ; and every 
constitution has powers primarily suited to secure its happiness. 

But alas ! these powers and faculties, so admirable in theory, for 
all the purposes of their creation, flail in practice, from the very 
apparent reasons, of want of discrimination in choice, and unity 
and perseverance in execution. And another consideration presents 
itself to our notice, which we cannot, and which we ought not, to 
exclude from our view. A very hasty glance over the page of 
history, and a limited degree of observation, will confirm the general 
assertion of the divine writings — that man is a sinner against his 
God. Yes, a curse has spread its desolating wings over our world, 
which has tainted the breath of life, and impressed its deformity on 
the features of moral beauty, so that the fruit of happiness cannot 
be plucked from every bough, nor its smiles drunk from every face. 
Surely, " an enemy hath done this." Nevertheless, by the light of 
divine truth, we are certain that the elements of happiness, though 
scattered and mutilated, are found in every condition of society; 
which furnishes an argument for the sentiment contained in one of 
Pope's well known cuplets : — 

" Hope springs eternal in the human breast, 
Man never is, but always to be blest." 

In our search for happiness, we cannot forget, nor ought we to 
forget ourselves; — the interest of self, is, and must be predomi- 
nant ; — and the legitimate promotion of this interest is — happiness. 
A just regard for this interest, may be supposed to combine the safe 
importation of those valuable treasures, which we make by our 
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various voyages in the business of life. Indeed, so universally and 
permanently operative is this disposition, that, however improperly 
it may be directed — it was fixed upon by the Saviour of the world, 
as a test, by which we might reo^late our conduct with regard to 
others, — especially where opposing interests might put in their 
claim for the same attractive object. "As ye would that men 
should do to you,'* said he, ''do ye also to them.'* But a very 
little attention to the record of our own experience, or that of others, 
will convince us, how much at variance the means we employ, are; 
with our ultimate object. Strange it is, that this far-famed, double- 
handed, lynx-eyed, exclusive, and inclusive faculty, — ever on the 
watch as it is, in order to enrich itself, should be its own defeater, 
in endeavouring to accomplish its avowed purpose. Self-interest 
practically reviewed, alas ! too generally is but the gratification of 
some low, temporary, and local functionary of the outer-man, at the 
expense of the living constituted principles of the mind. We too 
often act the part of a weak, and unsuspecting sovereign, who throws 
open at once, his policy and his exchequer, to the grasp of a cunning 
and an ambitioits courtier ; and perceives not his error, till, startled 
by the uproar of nationsd anarchy, and the whirling of deadly 
weapons, which his partial indulgence had invited to his unguarded 
breast. 

How important is the fact, that man can-ies about with him, a 
community of feelings, desires, faculties, and susceptibilities, which 
throw out their influence in numberless, and undefinable direc- 
tions, — on the body and mind, — present and past, — this world and 
another; all which must be harmonized and cherished by an 
enlightened judgment. Now the result of such conduct is hap- 
piness, — happiness permanently established, and widely diffused : — 
the benefit of self, — which, fixing its seat in the heart, equally 
disseminates its blessings to its weakest and most remote depen- 
dancies. 

The laws which God has formed for the government of his 
creatures, will not allow one to enrich himself, knowingly, at the 
expense of another. And further, even the endeavour to benefit 
another, though it fail, brightens our own pleasure. This is the 
legitimate revenue of philanthrophy : — but more of this in another 
place. We cannot but lament, that exertion so intense, and so 
diversified, displaying such amazing powers of body and mind, 
should compass, and agitate this wide world, yea, shake heaven and 
earth ; — and, to gain what ? — the answer hesitates on the tongue, — 
but let Solomon reply, who after his misdirected search for happiness 
exclaimed, '* Vanity and vexation of spirit." 

These failures are too numerous and apparent to be mistaken ; 
they abound on every hand. And what is ^ill more singular, the 
deception in this chase after happiness, is manifest to ev^ery one, but 
the individual whose special interest it is not to be deceived. We 
read the fate of these disappointed persons, indelibly impressed 
upon the wrinkled brow, and hardened, withered features of the 
miser, when counting over the amount of his gains, and when bow- 
ing his hoary hair in homage to his yellow god. We hear it in the 
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sighs of the daug^hters of gilded pleasures, when vanity has exhausted 
its treasures, and they are left in solitude to feed on themselves. It 
is pictured to our view in vivid colours, in the battle-field of the 
vanquished army, when the fire and valour of their spirits are fast 
ebbing away with their blood, into the cold stream of death ; and 
when the conqueror himself breathes the disappointment of an 
Alexander, who, after subdueing one world, sighed because he had 
not another to conquer. Surely then, if we are beings of such 
varied, continued, and eventful action ; — beings in a great measure 
the artificers of our happiness, it would not be an useless task, often 
to pause a moment amidst the Business of Life, and ask ourselves 
the important question with which we commenced this article, — 
" What am I dein^ P " 

A g^itleman of considerable property, residing in one of the 
midland counties, lay upon his death-bed, and was shortly expected 
to breathe his last He had no child, or near relations ; nor indeed 
any one to whom he had given reason to believe, that so soon as 
death should have stiffened his fingers, he, the heir, would grasp the 
title deeds to his possessions. He never could tolerate for a moment 
the most distant idea of making a will, — the very thoughts of it 
made his breathing more difficult, and spread a tremour through his 
limbs ; he could not therefore but feel a repugnance to execute a 
document, which he believed would shorten his days, and deprive 
him sooner of that treasure, on which his heart was set. But he was 
now convinced, however unwilling, leave it he must. His pride 
rose in a paroxysm of anguish amid the ruins of his nature, and 
towered above the shadows of death. He determined therefore that 
he would memoralize his name, which should be read far and long. 
He would leave his entire property to one individual ; — he would 
make some poor boy a gentleman. 

The favoured urchin to whom he bequeathed his property, was 
of a family of eight children— of the same name as the deceased, 
and a remote branch of his family, and all of them as poor as 
poverty and oppression could desire. The lad was playing in the 
street when his guardians found him, without stockings and shoes, 
and with a hat that was not encumbered with either a crown or a 
brim. He was, as a matter of course, put to school ; and shared the 
advantages of a liberal and classical education. His mind being 
naturally acute, apt, and aspiring, joined with a fair portion of 
diligeiiee, his acquirements soon satisfied the questions after his 
progress, that poverty of birth is no test of the quality of the mind, 
bnt that education marks out the difference of mental character. 

Eight or ten years brought Selvin's school duties to a close. 
Moods and tenses, maps and globes; propositions, axioms, and 
problems with all their corollaries, and dependencies, ceased' to 
press upon him their regular and unremitting claims ; and he was 
left at liberty to enjoy a young gentleman's life ; a sort of preface 
to the pages of his coming history, or an ad libitum in the full scored 
performance of life. This short period soon terminated, and with it 
his minority ; and the sound of twenty-one was the signal for his 
guardians to change somewhat their position and character, from 
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formal dictators^ to respectful advisers, and cautious friends. Some 
landed property, an extensive interest in two mining establishments, 
and no small portion of money in the funds, formed together, the 
handsome sum of one hundred and fifty thousand pounds, of which 
he was the possessor. 

If Selvin had been insensible of the attraction, which his peculiar 
position shed around the neighbourhood, and of the means which 
lay within his power, of serving any leading passion of his heart, 
he would have been fully apprised of both, by the flattering com- 
pliments of the numerous visitors that favoured him with their 
advice. On approaching his majority, his spirits arose to an^ un- 
usual pitch, and were considerably agitated by the varied ebulli- 
tions of hope. Hence, every scheme professing to add to his plea^ 
sure, however extravagant, was at once chartered, and floi^d 
currently on his thoughts. 

One proposed his immediate commencement of a continental tour, 
as the only, and gentlemanly method of enlarging his ideas of maa 
and things ; and on this broad platform of knowledge, to establish 
his future character. As the adviser too, was just then at liberty, 
and had passed over the contemplated scenes, he had no objection, 
at a reasonable salary, to become his guide. A second suggested 
the propriety of making his own land the boundaries of his excur- 
sions ; first make himself acquainted with home, in its fashionaj^le 
and familiar scenes, as a proper mode of raising a recommendatioii 
to take abroad. And it fortunately happened, that he could serve 
him, — for he had very influential friends, that could give him a 
respectable and prompt introduction, especially into the first gam- 
bling clubs in London. This recommendation was followed by an. 
inference, that besides mixing up with the most boyant and ddfitic 
part of gay society, he would have fine opportunities of making 
ample additions to his fortune. For though be, the adviser himself, 
had lost in the freaks of chance, all his patrimony, he attributed it 
more to indifference, than want of skill in retaining it ; and at any 
time, when he chose to rally himself, he could et^Uy regain with, 
interest, all that he had lost. A third directed his attention to the 
turf, as the most suitable object of his pursuit ; declaring, that no 
sport so much became a gentleman, or was so likely to make his 
name known through the land. This, with a good stud of hunters, 
and a pack of hounds, would fill up all the chinks and flats in a 
sportman s life. Nor was there any difficulty in putting this plan 
into operation ; for this person was extensively employed in breed- 
ing and training for the turf; and could, even then, for cash, supply 
him with a stud that could not fail carrying away the piinciple 
stakes in the Derby and Oakes, with the St. Leger into the bargain. 
A fourth highly approved of the last advice, but significantly ob- 
served it could never be carried into effect without considerable 
extension of stable accommodations, as well as the enlargement of 
the mansion. This was as clear as the sun at noon-day. The old 
buildings, which had grown up in successive years, in various forms, 
must be demolished as a heap of rubbish, and new ones erected on 
a scale becoming a gentleman that would be qualified to entertain 
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the first personage in the land. And as he had just closed with 
Sir W , he had no objection to accommodate him in super- 
intending the undertaking. 

Thus, advice poured into the ear of Selvin, which but the more 
increased the thirst of desire for those objects, which were successively- 
presented to his view. He became intoxicated with so many open- 
ing avenues of future pleasure ; and relying on the disinterested 
support of his companions, he set out with the intention of making 
them all his own. 

But a few yeara of devotion to the amusements of fashionable 
life, spake with a voice which was heard by all but himself His 
list or bets, love intrigues, and bacchanalian appointments, usurped 
the place of ledgers, rent rolls, and all matters of business; 
these he gladly consigned to others as intruders on his attention, 
and as unbecoming the dignity of a gentleman. Scarcely even 
could his ear be gained for these matters. To suggest was often 
dangerous ; but to dictate was the sure way of farming, and 
feeling the fire of his indignation. His continually extending ex- 
pences soon swaDowed up the harvest of his fortune, while his 
stewards, and subordinate agents, as best they could, gathered up 
its thickly scattered gleanings. In one of his servants, however 
both as regards freedom of speech, and honesty of conduct, there 
was rather a marked exception. That was in Old Steady, who was 
one of his earliest servants, who loved his master, and was beloved 
by him when a boy. Old Steady would often, with deep and 
manifest concern, say, he wondered where hi» master's brains and 
heart lay, thus to ruin himself, and murder his wife. On one oc- 
casion, when vexed with a sudden influx of blacklegs, he could not 
restrain either his temper or his voice, and went talking to himself 
through the garden, with manner and look as strange as his distress 
was deep. In the midst of his soliloquy, he exclaimed with a loud 
voice, " I wonder if my master ever asks himself what he is doing ! " 
Just at that moment his master was approaching him in haste, be- 
hind the shrabs ; and catching those words, replied, " never mind. 
Steady, what I am doing : I am doing, and doing what pleases me ; 
and therefore need not trouble myself with your question : When I 
have nothing to do, then I shall have time and occasion, to ask 
myself what I am doing." With those words, he hurried Steady 
awav with a message. 

The subsequent course of Selvin is easily predicted, and his his- 
tory soon told. An unsuccessful law suit, originating in one of his 
keepers killing a hare, on a spot, that involved the question, as to 
who claimed the lordship; attended with overwhelming expenses, 
came like a tempest on a dilapidated and tottering building, and 
involved him in certain and abrupt ruin. His funds being ex- 
hausted, unable to meet his creditors any longer by promises, which 
had been as plentiful as faithless, he fled at once from the grasp of 
the law, and from the gaze of every eye that had beheld him in his 
reckless prosperity ; leaving his wife almost broken-hearted, and two 
lovely girls, to tread the thorny path of life, which his villany had 
prepared for their tender feet. He became at once an outlaw, and 
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vagabond ; and united himself as a means of support, to some of the 
filthiest, and most lawless characters in the basest class of society. 
It is true, his larks and midnight adventures were but a striking 
counterpart of his present humiliating course, and they gave him a 
more ready initiation into the mysteries of his more professional 
mischief. 

After he had been engaged in many petty, and some daring rober- 
ies, one of a more serious character was planned ; and to be perpe- 
trated by himself, and five others of his dark associates. A good 
round sum of cash was expected by the robbery, which possibly 
might be cheaply obtained. But as the only entrance to the house 
was through the chamber^ in which slept the master and mistress, 
the only inmates ; if they were not instantly seized, so as to prevent 
any alarm being given, either their captivity or death would be 
certain. The time was fixed ; the mode of operation decided upon, 
and every man according to the forms of the fraternity, sworn to be 
true and valiant. For 

" Devils with devils damned, firm concord hold." 

The night arrived when the marauders were to meet to execute 
their diabolical purpose. Selvin repaired to a paiticularized spot, 
in order lo join two of his clan ; but by some unaccountable mistake, 
got there an hour before the appointed time. During the first 
fift;een minutes, he was met, and re-met by some person, who, 
not seeming to like the coincidence of time, place, and appearance 
of Selvin, asked him, with some sternness, " What he was doing ? " 
To which he made the abrupt and sullen reply of, "nothing." 
The stranger as promptly rejoined, that, " if he had nothing to do, 
he had better either be at his prayers, or in bed." He then left 
him, but not so his words ; they continued to sound through his ears, 
and found their echos in the deepest caverns of his dark spirit. 
The key that unlocked the door of his heart to the force of these 
searching words, was the half recognition of the questioner, whose 
stooping form and tone of voice as he went muttering away, strong- 
ly impressed him with the presence of his old servant Steady. Of the 
identity he was not certain, but the very conjecture opened in his 
mind a train of reflections, that carried him back irresistibly to the 
days of his prosperity. His attention was recalled to the words of 
Old Steady, in the garden, and especially were his thoughts riveted 
on his own answer ; to one part of them, when he said, " when I 
have nothing to do, then will I think on what I am doing ! " Here 
was a frightful, yet irresistible opportunity of putting into opera- 
tion his own enigmatical rule. The leading events of his life 
passed in broken, vivid, and menacing review before him, from his 
boyhood, till that hour ; and never had he before, during that whole 
period, taken so much time as to make one inquiry on the nature 
and tendency of his conduct. He had constantly trampled on the 
interest of his real self. He saw his companions and advisers in the 
commencement of his public life, had made a merit of their villany, 
and built up their own vile separate interests at the expense of his. 
He perceived he bad been but.aa a feather before the wind, blown 
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hither and thither, as the current of diiTerent interests directed ; and 
somedmes he had heen as in a whirlwind of agitation, produced by 
the concussion of opposing passions. He had mistaken dissipation 
for the cheerfulness of virtue, an unrestrained indulgence in sensual 
pleasures, for pure happiness ; and the excitement of the horse race 
and gambling-hell, he nad substituted for the calm and satisfactory- 
pleasures of home. Home, indeed, he had none ; he had been 

iMit a yagrant in high life, committing a continual theft on the 
superior gifts of nature, and the rights of moral influence, — the 
striking counterpart of his present degraded condition. His wife, 
whose person and carriage harmonized with the sweet disposition of 
her heart, and whose soul turned to him like the sun-flower to the 
sun, he had forsaken ; burying himself in the filth of dissipation. 
The word '' father,** had become obsolete in the tender language of 
his two lovely girls. He beheld himself now as a waste spot on the 
green surface of society ; or as a rank weed, ** whose end is to be 
burned." He was horrified at his own picture; and would have ' 
sunk into annihilation to have escaped from himself. That was 
impossible ; and he instinctively clung to himself, and lived upon 
his own fiery reflections. But amidst this tempest of his soul, and 
the rush of billowy thoughts, he felt a half-momentary calm ; he 
rallied his powers with desperate effort, and exclaimed, "What 
have I been doin? ? What am I now doing ? And, what am I 
mbout to do ? ** The question spoke its own answer, with a tide of 
thought and passion, that almost choked him. He knew he was 
about to act in defiance of the just laws of both God and man, to 
iuTade the tenderest charities, and rend the most valued ties of 
social life. The attempt, both to himself and others, for ought he 
knew, might prove fatal. He saw there was but " one step between 
him and deatn,*' death the most terrible and lasting. Under the 
influence of his excited imagination, its clouds rolled in his vision ; 
its sulphur parched his throat and stifled his breath, and its flames 

fathered around his feet, and heated the ground on which he stood. 
[e raised his trembling heart to heaven ; — he resolved, — and 
away, like one running for his life, he fled from his infernal coad- 
jutors, and the scene of plunder, — but to where, he knew not. 

The rest of the robbers, undaunted by the absence of Selvin, pre- 
pared for the revolting attack, at half past one on a dark December 
morning. The entrance was effected as simultaneously and prompt- 
ly as they had expected ; and the innocent inmates were secured 
in rising from their beds to resist them, with less alarm than they 
had unticipated. With an alacrity worthy of a better cause they 
spread themselves over the house, to secure such treasure as would 
best suit their pui-pose. But what consternation seized their rascally 
hearts, when a number of armed men, (who had been apprized of 
the plot by an incautious word from one of the party) simultaneous- 
ly sprung from under the beds and sofa, and out of the closets, to 
secure them. The struggle was terrible, but short ; four out of five 
of the burglers, at the cost of two broken arms, a shot-perforated leg 
or two, several wounds, and the loss of a taming quantity of blood, 
were taken, and safely lodged in jail. The fifth was soon captured. 
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He, with three others, was sentenced to transportation for life ; the 
other, on a charge of murder in another affair, suffered the extreme 
penalty of the law. 

Selvin, in a mysterious manner, found his way to the house of 
his old servant Steady, who had removed to a custant part of the 
country, in order to take possession of a good property that had 
come to him about the time of his master's eruption. Here too, he 
found his wife and two children, who, in the day of their humilia- 
tion, met with an inviting refuge. Here his wife had secluded 
herself from society, and by a more close communion with heaven, 
through the mediation of Jesus, the only Saviour, sought, and 
attained, that comfort, which the world could not bestow. 

A few words more will conclude the history of Selvin. In him 
were manifested all the fruits of genuine repentance, — as a husband, 
a father, and a sinner before God ; and all the gospel evidences of 
faith in Christ, that works by love and purifies the heart. 

He sought by the bright exertions of the future, to chase away the 
dark charge of the past, and by the balm of sympathy and continu- 
ed affection, to heal the wounds, which his ruthless hands had 
made. His wife forgave him, and forgot his errors ; for if any thing 
brought his past misconduct to view, she could not see the libertine 
for the enchanting picture of the libertine reclaimed. 

The old man died, and left the whole of his property to the 
family, which, though not lordly, yet with Selvin's reformed habits, 
was a comfortable independence. He took the advice of the Psalm- 
ist, and " remembered God in all his ways." And seldom did a 
day pass, that he did not ask himself the important question, — 
" What am I doing F " 



An American merchant is an enthusiast, who seems to delight in 
enterprise in proportion as it is connected with danger. He ventures 
his fortune with the same heroism, with which the sailor risks his life ; 
and is as ready to embark on a new speculation after the failure of a 
favourite project, as the mariner is to navigate a new ship, aft«r his 
own has become a wreck. An American carries the spirit of invention 
even to the counting-room. He is constantly discovering some new 
sources of trade ; and is always willing to risk his capital and credit 
on some terra incognita, rather than follow the beaten track of others, 
and content himself with such profits as are realized by his competitors. 
This is undoubtedly the cause of a great number of unfortunate spec- 
ulations and subsequent failures ; but it constitutes also the technical 
superiority of the American merchant over the European. He is 
an inventor, not an imitator ; he creates new sources of wealth 
instead of merely exhausting the old ones. Hence his vigilance and 
application. The ordinary routine of business is not sufficient to 
ensure his success ; he must think, invent, speculate ; for it is more 
by ingenuity and foresight, than by the regular pursuit of trade, 
that be can hope to realize a fortune. — Grund's Americans. 
3b 
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THE MINSTREL TO HIS HARP. 

Come, my harp, and let me feel 
The music of thy strings once more. 

And to my ear those tones reveal 
Which thou hast poured so oft before. 

It is no proud and martial strain 
That I would have thy chords to thrill, 

Nor maiden *s joy, nor lover's pain. 
Nor beauty dazzling where it will. 

But thou art rusty now I find, — 
My fingers chilled by some rude blast — 

And care's dark blight hath o'er my mind 
Her paralizing influence cast. 

But I will press thee to my heart 
Once more, and every care dispel ; — 

For why should sorrow ever part 
Me from a friend I loved so well ? 

Together many a tear we've shed 

For others' woe, — nor shunned the gloom 

That hangs so darkly o'er the dead, 
When gathered to the silent tomb. 

Together many a flower we've thrown 
Upon the wild wind*s mirthful play. 

And sung — perhaps in a lowly tone — 
Of things time long hath swept away. 

And oh ! how oft when rudely tost 
Upon life's deep and eddying sea — 

When every ray of hope seemed lost — 
I've felt thy cheering sympathy ! 

For thou canst calm in soothing tones 
The burning feelings of my soul ; 

When it all other power disowns. 
And spurns at reasons stern controul. 

Sure thou wast strung by some kind hand 
That knew the sacred tone of love : 

Thy voice tuned to the seraph band 
That fills the glorious courts above. 

Then let me not forget again 

The mighty power that dwells in thee ; 
Nor ever hear thy voice in vain — 

Thy spirit-stirring harmony. 

BETA. 
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THE HONEY BEE. 



BY J. C. JAMES. 

There 's a libertine rover o'er forest and lea, 
A creature whose home is the old hollow tree, — 

The honey bee ! 
From every flower he sucketh the sweet. 
Where the moss rose and the lily bells meet, — 

There is he : — 
He kisseth them both ere the sun beam hath flown, 
From its wave-pillow*d couch to its cloud gilded throne ; 
And he buzzes his song in the violet's ear, 
Tho* his rival — the zephyr is murmuring near. 

He banquets in mornings on kisses and dew. 
When he flies from his chamber of sleep — to woo 

The hare bell blue : — 
His evening couch is the pink apple blossom, 
Rock'd by the breeze on its fragrant bosom,— 

He sighs, adieu ! — 
To the flowerets deserted, then wingeth his way 
To his dim forest cell, as the sun's parting ray 
Is kissing his children the flowers with delight. 
And lingering still as he bids them " good night,'' 

There are many who rove like the honey bee, 
'Mong the blossoms of summer so fair to see, 

Reckless and free ; — 
Who, from every flower the honey dew sip. 
And drain the rich nectar from beauty's ripe lip ; 

Then laughing flee — 
. When the sweetness cloys, and the pleasure is d^ad. 
To seek other blossoms to rifle and shed ; 
As the Raven went forth from his shelter unblest. 
And returned not again to the ark of his rest. 

Alas for the rovers when winter shall fall. 

And the treasure they gained be turned into gall ; — 

Honey and all : 
For a terror unsleeping shall dwell in the breast. 
And hope shall not lull the heart's aching to rest : 

Tones that appal 
Shall whisper at night in the gloom and the shade. 
Haunting for ever, and making afraid; 
Breathing of heaven, yet checking the prayer. 
That would beek for a hope and an interest there. 
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THE MISER. 

We extract the following story from a new work entitletl "Legends 
OF Leicester in the Olden Time," by Thomas Featherstonb, 
author of ** Midsummer days in Itafy/* The volume is one of 
considerable merit, certainly a valuable addition to the literature 
of the Midland Counties, We must do the author the justice to say 
that we have not selected the best of his tales. Those we most 
admire are too long for our furfose, 

Peter Penguin was a cold, calculating, selfish mortal ; hewn out of 
the most stubborn material ; with a breast of granite, and a heart 

of but no : heart he had none. — The cavity contained a lump 

of ice, which gold alone bad power to thaw. In short Master 
Penguin was a miser. Talk to him of distress or misfortune of any 
kind and he was steel in a moment. The more he heard of it the 
firmer he set himself against doing anything towards its alleviation : 
but hold out the least prospect of gain, were it only to the amount 
of a pin*s fee, and Master reter would become as malleable in your 
hands all at once, as if he had been one of the best-natured creatures 
alive. 

But Master Penguin, though he had locked up his sympathies 
from others ; and bolted and double barred the gate ; was not in- 
different to his own wants : he denied himself nothing that could 
contribute in the slightest degree to his enjoyment. It was indeed 
rumoured abroad that the miser had as choice a sample of wines in 
his cellar, as ever graced the table of his blessed Majesty ; though 
how such a rumour should have got about was a perfect mystery, 
since there was not a solitary instance on record of Master Peter 
having ever peimitted a human being to cross his threshold, and he 
was by no means ot a communicative disposition himself. On the 
contrary, to avoid ' being brought into contact with a loquacious 
menial who might be constantly worrying him ; and to set aside 
other inconveniences which might arise therefrom ; he persuaded 
himself that individuals themselves were the most fitting persons to 
administer to their own wants ; therefore whatever he required to 
have done he did himself, and precluded the necessity of hiring any 
one else to do for him. 

The miser inhabited a gloomy dilapidated tenement, which stood 
near the West bridge ; and as it was mostly at dusk when he wen- 
ded forth. Master Phoebus Caxon, the peruquier ; who lived near at 
hand, likened him to an overgrown spider, setting out in search of 
prey. 

One cold, comfortless afternoon, towards the latter end of October, 
found Master Penguin seated in a small back room, which he ap- 
propriated for his general use. This sanctum was fitted up with 
every regard to comfort and convenience. — ^The floor was carpeted ; 
the window, which projected over the river Soar, was furnished with 
warm curtains \ the walls were neatly hung ; the crevices carefully 
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guarded against the admission of the wind ; while a cheerful fire 
hlazed on the hearth. Master Peter had been busied for several 
hours in telling up and parcelling his hoards^ a task in which he 
took infinite deSght, and completed much to his satisfaction, for he 
found that his stores had accumulated far beyond his expectations. 
Having, therefore, deposited his coffers in a place which he had 
cunningly devised for their concealment, and looked cautiously 
about to see that every document had been properly secured ; he 
drew a table and chair towards the fire ; placed a purple, antique 
wine-glass, and a long necked bottle, mystically sealed with black 
wax and laced with cobwebs, on the former*: and himself on the 
latter. The corkscrew was applied forthwith ; and as the worm bit 
into the bark, the generous liquor began to hiss and bead about 
the rim. 

" Aha ! " exclaimed Master Peter, smacking his lips at the first 
sip, " This is choice indeed. Capital. Fine. — Ugh I what a mur- 
ky day." 

The miser felt the full force of the contrast, and shrugged his 
shouldera as he glanced at the window. The small panes were ren- 
dered almost opaque by the heavy moisture, which descended in a 
thick drizzle from the leaden-looking sky ; while the dull wash of 
the Soar which ran underneath was dismal in the extreme. It was 
growing quite dusk besides. Master Penguin, therefore, arose from 
his chair and folded the shutters, to get rid of as much of the melan- 
choly as possible. 

Glass after glass the foaming liquor found its way down the Miser's 
throat. The bottle was drained to the dregs ; and Master Peter fell 
back in his chair in a drunken stupor. His cold grey eyes opened 
and shut languidly twice or thrice ; and in a few moments he snor- 
ed heavily. 

Now whether Master Penguin dreamt what follows is hard to de- 
termine. Probability would certainly lead to such a conclusion. 
However, be it as it may, tradition affirms that when the orbs of the 
Miser expanded, which they did to such an extent as they had pro- 
bably never done before ; there sat opposite to him a squat bulky 
figure, attired in a loose, chocolate coloured jerkin and hose ; and 
wearing a small sugar-loaf hat, decorated with a red feather. The 
visage of this personage was singularly droll. His eyes were large 
and lively ; his nose slightly hooked ; his mouth wide, and curved 
downward ; so that the lower part of his face seemed to scowl, 
while the upper portion was arrayed in smiles. 

*' Saarvant, Mynheer Penguin ! " said the strange visitor, with a 
slight inclination of his head. 

'* Servant Sir," returned Master Peter ; for the first time ventur- 
ing to open his lips. " I have not the pleasure, I believe, of know- 
ing your name." 

*' Jansen Yaat, of Dordrecht ! " 

"I am your most humble servant Master Jansen Yaat, of 
Dordrecht ! " and much beholden to you for this visit." 

" Yaugh ! " replied the guest wrathfuUy, and looking as if he 
knew that Master Peter was wishing him all the time at the devil. 
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" I am here to put you in possession of a certain treasure — " 

" Master Yaat ! " exclaimed the Miser, jumping up in ecstacy, 
" permit me to offer you a glass of Rosa-soli ; the choicest you ever 
drank." 

" Stunn wetter ! " roared the Dutchman. " Will you let me pro- 
ceed ? — Take your seat." 

" Yes ; yes," replied the Miser, rubbing his hands together, " pro- 
ceed my excellent friend, by all means. The treasure — well — " 

" Take spade and mattock, and when the chimes ring midnight, 
dig under the south wall of Saint Nicolaus' Church, and thou shalt 
come to a heap of gold — " 

*' But, good Master Yaat ; my most esteemed friend ; is this sooth 
as thou sayest ? How should st thou living at Dordrecht, which I 
take to be some distance hence, know of a treasure concealed here 
in Leicester ? " 

" Donner and blitzen ! " shouted the guest, knocking his fist upon 
the table in a fury, " Is that so much a mystery ? so thou hast the 
gold, what hast thou to do with my knowledge concerning it ? " 

Master Penguin thought this very sensible reasoning, therefore he 
made no further objection ; but waited patiently for anything else 
that his extraordinary guest might think proper to communicate. 
Master Yaat's commission, however, appeared at an end ; and by 
the time that his host had returned from the locker, (which hung in 
a comer of the same room), with a second bottle and glass, the chair 
in which the Dutchman sat was empty. 

The Miser opened his eyes wider than ever ; his jaw fell ; and so 
did the glass and bottle. 

" Well," he exclaimed, " this is marvellous. Yet, who knows ? — 
it must be so. This poor wretch, who says is name is Jansen Yaat, 
of Dordrecht, is some unhappy ghost that cannot rest until this 
treasure is discovered. 'Tis Fortunate for him that he heard of 
Peter Penguin. Yes, 'tis plain that I am destined to give repose to 
his unhappy soul. Let me see; let me see; " — Master Peter con- 
sulted a small dial which was suspended over the fire place, " almost 
six o'clock. 'Tis a long time to midnight; but I shall have the 
more leasure to prepare." 

Master Peter Penguin had one, and only one, existing relative. 
But that one was a curse to him. Many a time had he prayed 
heartily for his death. Paul Penguin, his junior brother by ten 
or a dozen years, was a wild, thougfytless slip of a gallant ; fond of 
dicing, drinking, fighting, and every other vice which religion and 
morality forbade. He was frequently without a groat in his purse ; 
and whenever reduced to so low an ebb. Master Peter was doomed 
to undergo a series of persecutions, which he could only get rid of 
by parting with a portion of his gold. A low tavern on the skirts 
of the town ; the resort of thieves and vagabonds of every grade, 
was the scene of Master Paul's carousals. And here it was that, 
during the extraordinary interview betwixt his brother and the 
Dutchman, the thriftless varlet was playing at cross and pile until 
he had drained himself of every coin which he possessed. This, 
however, he cared little about, and with the recklessness of a thorough 
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gamester, pawned firet hi« sword and trinkets. Cloak, doublet, and 
other portions of his attire followed. When, having nothing more 
to lose, he vented his discontent at his ill luck by buffeting all 
those with whom he had been playing, and turned out into the 
muddy streets and cold night-air, a perfect pattern of an accom- 
plished bully-rook. 

His road led him past Saint Nicholas' Church ; and he was stag- 
gering along under tne old Roman wall, trolling the burden of some 
popular drinking song, when he espied the gleam of a lantern in 
the Churchyard, and heard the strokes of a mattock descend at 
regular intervals. He left off singing and listened. * 

The dull strokes continued ; sometimes varied by a sharper sound, 
as the pick-axe struck against a pebble or bone ; and the lantern, 
partly hidden by one of the grave stones, threw its dim light upon 
the wall of the old church. The night was miserably cold and dis- 
mal ; the sluggish vapour continued to descend ; and the objects 
around looked dim and half defined. 

" What the devil (hiccup) can it be," said Paul to himself, " It's 
not old Delve the sexton, (hiccup) It's not a grave-digger's stroke^ 
I'll swear." 

Master Paul scrambled over the low wall with as little noise as 
possible, and approached the lantern. It presraitly enabled him to 
distinguish the head of the workman regularly appear and vanidi, as 
the pick-axe was lifted and depressed. It was the Miser busily at 
work. He had laboured vigorously, and got to a considerable depth. 

" What, Peter ! " exclaimed the gallant, looking down upon him 
over the top of a gravestone. 

*' Ugh ! what's that ? " cried the Miser, starting and throwing 
down 9ie mattocL He recognized his brother in a moment. " Paul, 
is it you ? '' 

" What the fiend is the meaning of this, brother ? Art weary 
o' life, and digging thyself a grave ? " 

"No — no, brother; not a grave — not — but thou art almost 
naked. Thou hast been at thy mad tricks again. Come, get thee 
home, and to bed. There now, there ; get thee gone. See how it 
rains, and thou art already wet to the skin." 

" Pish ! I mind not the rain, brother Peter, and that thou knowest. 
Come, get thee to thy work, and I will sit by and watch. I suspect 
from thy manner that thou hast some deep scheme in hand." 

" Thou art mistaken, believe me. I am digging for bones — sim- 
ply for bones. I am studying the anatomy of the human body ; 
and — and — " 

" Peter, thou liest ! Thinkest thou I am gull enough to be cheat- 
ed with so lame a stoiy ? Come, come, thou see'st I am perfectly 
sober again, therefore seek not to deceive me. Thou hast scented 
something here, and I will stay and witness thy success." 

" Remain then, in the Fiend's name ! " angrily returned Peter, 
and he struck the mattock violently into the earth. 

" Come, come, brother ; chafe it not, but hand me that flask thou 
hast there. What is't ? — Brandy, by this light! Come, here's 
success to thy enterprise. " — 
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' And we*ll trowl the bonnjr broMm bowl, jolly boys i 
And we'll trowl the bowl so bonny.* " 

" Pest on thee ! " exclaimed Peter, '' an thou must remain, keep 
quiet*' 

" I will, (hiccup) most excellent Peter. Thou shalt be obeyed 
my prince of Potosi. Wherefore delve, (hie — ) delve." 

' For the Owlet that sings in the ivy-tree, 
The jolly grey Owlet's the bird for me.' " 

''Again!" 

" Fore Heaven, I entreat thy pardon. 'T is thy (hiccup) brandy 
that hath set me off again. But I am dumb." 

'* Look ye, brother Paul ; I doubt not thou art much as usual ; 
without a doit in thy purse. Here is a half score broad pieces for 
thee — now get thee gone." 

"'Aha! That's my noble brother. Why thou art the very pat- 
tern of munificence. Let me come across the knave that dares to 
call thee Miser." 

" There, there ; prythee be gone." 

" Nay, nay, little Peter, not so. — That were a scurvy quittance 
for thy kindness. Since thou hast behaved so bountifully, I will 
e'en stay and protect thee, for there be mad wags about, who would 
pink thee for thy gold." 

" Thou art mad. I tell thee I have no gold." 

"Tush, Peter ! they know better. Thou art all gold. Thou wert 
hewn out of a philosopher's stone, and transmutest whatever comes 
within thy touch. But on with thy task." 

The Miser suppressed an execration which was rising to his lips, 
and plied the spade lustily ; while Paul shortly gave un-mistaken 
evidence of having fallen fast asleep. 

" So ! " exclaimed the Miser, halting to wipe the perspiration 
from his brow. " No sign of this treasure yet — that Dutch fiend 
has perhaps cheated me afler all. I'll try once more." 

He took the pick -axe, and struck a vigorous blow. It encoun- 
tered a hard substance. Again — again. "By Heaven, 'tis the 
treasure!" — he exchanged the mattock for the spade. "What 
shall I do ? — take it now, or — yes, yes. Paul is fast asleep — but 
should he awake " — 

Paul showed no sign of waking ; he slept on soundly enough. 
When he did open his eyes, he found himself alone in the church- 
yard — Peter had vanished ; the spade and mattock were gone ; 
and the hole was filled up. The spendthrift shook himself; rubbed 
his eyes, and strode thoughtfully away. 

Paul Penguin lodged in an up-stairs dormitory of a gloomy look- 
ing tenement in Blue Boar Lane : the door of which, after several 
smart raps, again, again, and again repeated, was opened by a de- 
mure looking serving-maid, whose heavy eyes and jaded appear- 
ance, told that she had been waiting up for the express purpose of 
letting him in. — The candle which she held was broken and the 
light fiared in the wind. 
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" You are very late. Master Penguin ; " said the damsel. 

" Rather so, love ; " returned Paul, blowing out the light, and, in 
the excess of his gallatitry, catching the hand-maiden in .his arms. 
The girl instantly set up a volley of screams, which as instant- 
ly set a torrent of invective in motion upon the landing. The 
landlady of the house, with whom Paul was considerably in arrears 
for rent, let loose upon him with the fury of an Hydra ; and sleep 
bad fairly descended upon the pillow of the gallant, before the 
vocal tempest gave any token of subsiding 

A late hour of the day which succeeded this adventure, found 
Master Paul seated on the side of his pallet. His right hand thrust 
forcibly into the pocket of a pair of dirty crimson hose, which he 
held across his knees with the left. He was evidently endeavouring 
with all his might to account for some extraordinary circumstance — 
namely, the absence of every piece of coin which the Miser had 
given him on the preceding night. He at last arrived at a conclusion. 
— "Peter stole it! Yes; I remember now; I fell asleep. The 
greedy miserly churl ! — I wonder what he discovered there, last 
night. — I have heard of treasures being concealed about that old 
spot. I 'II find him out before night ! and if he has played me 
falsely, let him beware ! " 

Paul threw the torn and muddy garment into a comer of the 
room, and produced another from a locker. He next arrayed him- 
self in a dark gay^pourpoint of camlet cloth, considerably stained 
and faded ; buckled a foil to his side ; opened the door ; and — con- 
fronted his hostess. 

The old beldam looked daggers. Her eyes were red with excitement. 

" Master Paul Penguin," she began. 

" Why dame ! " interrupted the gallant, attempting to avert the 
coming stoim, " thou look est perfectly enchanting this morning." 

" Look you. Master Penguin, 'Tis now some half score months 
since I have felt the weight of a single groat from you : meanwhile, 
you have eat and drank at my board ; followed your bent on each 
occasion ; taken your incomings and outgoings as it pleased you, 
without being once chid. Moreover, have you discomfited mine 
whole household, that was wont to be peaceful and God-fearing; 
chipped my best china goblet, parcel gilt, which cost me not less 
by a silver groat than six broad pieces, at Master Richard Ditchley's, 
rn Gray Friara, three years was last Candlemas ; rumpled my coif 
and blue grogram ; tumbled the wench ; thwacked Gibthrall to a 
very mummy ; *a wont be fit for aught for months to come. And 
now answer me," pursued the hostess, fairly on her mettle and fol- 
lowing him up, arms a-kimbo " answer me. Master Paul Penguin, 
why all this should be endured from a graceless, thriftless, pennyless^ 
good-for-nothing rake-hell like thyself," 

"Prythee dame, be patient; now prythee hearken to me for 
one moment. Thou shalt have money to night, and plenty on't ; 
trust me thou shalt ; I have said it." 

" So thou hast said repeatedly. But I will be put off with ex- 
cuses no longer. An thou payest me not to night, I will have thee 
locked up, jail-bird." 
3c 
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** Why thou wouldst not do a thing 90 cruel, my gentle hostess." 
returned the gallant, fawningly. 

" No hj^pocrisy, juckanapes. I am not to be cozened. I am not 
to be undone." 

'' I swear, hostess, thou shalt not be undone by me. But come, I 
pray thee leave off chiding ; thou knowest I have a singular respect 
for thee.*' 

'' See thou payest me before morning, or I am no woman an I do 
not keep my word." 

" Why now there ; said I not ? I would thou knewest how ill 
anger did become thee. Fore gad, thou lookest so charming again 
— by your leave, my gentle hostess. — What a leather-lipped old 
dragon ! " ejaculated Paul, as he ran down stairs and sallied forth 
into the street. 

The day was bright and genial, though it was fast drawing to a 
close; and the sun poured his level rays along the streets, which 
presented an unusually brisk and animated appearance. The bells 
were pealing joyfully, apparently in celebration of some rustic 
holiday. The taverns which he passed were full of bustle, and the 
sound of a fiddle, accompanied by a quick shuffle on the floor an- 
nounced the amusement of the guests. Paul was frequently arrested 
by the gleam of a merry laughing eye, and nothing but the empty 
state of his pockets prevented him more than once from joining the 
rustic revellers. 

" Ha ! yonder goes Peter," he exclaimed and darted off in a mo- 
ment, running over a pack of children and tumbling sundry old 
women into the gutter, in his haste to overtake the Miser. Peter 
saw that he was discovered, and attempted to sneak away ; but the 
gallant was too quick for him. 

" So, brother," he exclaimed, tapping him on the shoulder, and 
panting eagerly for breath ; " was't not a scurvy knave's trick thou 
played'st me i' th* church-yard last night ? " 

'* What mean ye ? " replied the Miser, turning pale. '* You are 
mad, or drunk as usual. Remove thy hand." 

"By Heaven, thou did'st rob me! — Thy blanched visage de- 
clares it." 

*' What folly is this ? " 

** Deny it not. Thou stand*st convicted." 

" Art dreaming ? " 

" No. I want gold." 

" I have none." 

"Thouliest." 

" I tell thee I have not — Begone, or thou wilt draw the crowd 
upon us." 

" *T were fit I should, and expose thy knavery. I tell thee I must 
have gold." 

" Thou wilt have none o* me ; — not a doit Away thou losel ! I 
renounce thee." 

" Pitiful, miserly wretch ! an thou wert not my brother, I would 
stab thee on the spot. Wilt satisfy me? — I ask thee for the last 
time." 
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" I have answered thee already. Stand off and let me pass." 

"Go!" 

** Save you Signior Paul ! what cheer ? " quoth mine host, as the 
gallant entered the suburb Inn, his habitual resort. 

" Indifferent, host ; " answered the spendthrift, '' bring me a cup 
of canaries, and place it to the score." 

" What dost lack the gilders ? Art short of pelf, my lad o* parts? 
Ill warrant me, some choice bona-roba hath drained thy pouch 
to-day. — Aha ! is it not so ? " 

" Quit thy prating, host, and bring me the liquor. When I have 
broken fast, 1 11 answer thee." 

"Marry, and that's sensible reasoning; right-logically argued, 
as Master Lexicon would say. — Though thou art a thought late to 
breakfast, Signior Paul. Ho, there! a tankard of sherries for a 
right noble guest." 

Paul emptied the stoup at a draught. Other visitors began to 
drop in, and the customary amusements of slyp-groat, cross and 
pile, and nine-mens-morris, were resoited to. The gallant had little 
difficulty in exchanging a few trinkets he had brought with him, for 
about a tithe of their value, which, however, speedily returned again 
to its original source. 

" Damnation ! " he exclaimed, chagrined at his repeated ill luck. 
" I have not a cross left." 

" Tut, Signior Paul ! " replied one of his companions, " rail not 
at Fortune. S life ! an I stood in thy shoes, I 'd cram my purse 
with guilders every day." 

" How would *st thou accomplish it ? " asked the spendthi-ift. 

''Marry, thus. — I'd lighten the coffers of that brother o* thine, 
some space." 

" Hush ! " returned Paul, " thou hast hit my very thoughts — " 

'* If I can serve thee in such a business command me." 

" Thou may est : but let us withdraw into yon comer awhile." 

When the spendthrift and his companion, after having cogitated 
together for a length of time, sallied forth from the tavern, it was 
almost midnight, though perfectly bright and clear. The moon was 
shining high in the heavens, and the shadows of the quaint old 
houses were vividly projected on the silent streets. The air was 
keen and bracing, and a thin layer of frost was visible on the 
prominences of the buildings. The West Bridge — that fine speci- 
men of Roman masonry, with its buttresses and low gloomy arches, 
spanning the sluggish Soar : — and the ungainly edifices which 
cluster about it, forming at all times a delightfully picturesque as- 
semblage, was beheld to still greater advantage. — The shadows lay 
dark and motionless on the waters and on portions of the buildings, 
producing that exquisite effect, peculiar to moonlight nights, which 
few admirers of natural scenery delight not to contemplate. The 
only sound which reached the ear of Paul and his companion, wais 
the dull flapping of the water under the arches of the bridge. 
Every thing else appeared profoundly still. 

" There he lives," whispered Paul, pointing to the Miser's apart- 
ment. At the same moment the casement opened, and a man in 
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a flannel dressing-gown and a scarlet night-cap looked out. It waa 
Peter. He had been late at his employment, and looked forth upon 
the night previous to retiring to rest. He presently withdrew ; 
closed the window ; and folded the shutters. 

'' This vay," cried Paul, "keep close, and follow my instructions." 

*' Hist ! — some one passes yonder ! '* 

They both withdrew under the heavy projecting gable of the 
Miser's house, which threw a black shadow across the road. At the 
angle of a street adjacent, they beheld some individual making di- 
vers ineflfectual attempts to unlock the door of a house. It was 
Master Phoebus Caxon, the peruquier. — He appeared quite over- 
come with drink, and as often as he got upon the steps to insert the 
key in the lock, he staggered back again into the middle of the 
street. After considering the matter over for a short space, balan- 
cing himself the while on toe and heel, he made a last desperate 
attempt ; reeled ; and fell backwards upon the stones. 

"Now," whispered Paul, "lend me thy shoulders to get upon 
yonder ledge. — So. — By Heaven ! the window is securely barred. 
I cannot force it." 

" Try again. Hist ! here are more coming." 

" I have it ; — ' tis done ; thy hand ; quick ! quick ! " 

In a moment they were both in the apartment ; apparently with- 
out having occasioned the least alarm ; but it was so completely 
dark that they were unable for a length of time to discovei* an outlet. 
At last they found the door ; it opened on a wide landing, commu- 
nicating also with a second apartment, whence the light issued feeb- 
ly through sundry crevices in the door. Paul softly opened it. It 
contained a low pallet whereon the Miser lay buried in a profound 
sleep, his scarlet night-cap just appearing above the bed clothes. 
A aressing table at the side supported a lamp and several bunches 
of keys, the first of which, Paul took up, and shading it with his 
hand, crept quietly down stairs, followed by his companion. The 
tloor of the Miser's sanctum was fast. He again ascended ; selected 
two or three of the keys which lay upon the table, and shortly suc- 
ceeded in effecting an entrance. This done, they proceeded care- 
fully to examine the apartment For a long time they could discover 
no traces of the Miser's wealth, and were on the point of abandoning 
the search in despair. 

" I'U mount, and hold him at my dagger's point till he confesses ; " 
said the companion. 

" Tush ! * twere useless," answered Paul, thou might'st thrust him 
through and through, ere he would declare a word on't." 

"Atleast I'll try." 

" Hold ! what's this ? By Plutus, I felt the floor move ! Pull 
up the matting." 

This was done as quick as thought ; when to their infinite satis- 
faction a square seam was perceptible in the floor. They pressed 
upon it with all their might, and after considerable resistance the 
trap was forced inwards, snapping to pieces the machinery which 
secured it. In a moment the well nailed coffers were produced 
from their hiding place. 
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'* Now then," whispered Paul, with a smile of exultation, " grap- 
ple as much as thou canst carry, while I make good our retreat." 

The words had scarcely left his lips, when a tremendous outcry 
was raised in the street. 

" Thieves ! murder ! thieves, ho ! thieves ! '* — was mingled with 
more suhdued execrations, and the plunging about of some heavy 
body. The two robbers desisted from their task and gazed silently 
at each other. The uproar awoke the Miser, whose dreams were 
continually influenced by his apprehension of robbery and murder, 
and finding his lamp gone, he believed that his worst fears were 
about to be realized. He darted out of bed in a moment ; rushed 
down stairs ; tore open the door and bounded into the middle of the 
road ; tossing about his arms and uttering the most piteous excla- 
mations. 

The sounds, however, which occasioned his alarm, proceeded 
from Master Phoebus Caxon. The peruquier had fallen into a sound 
slumber, from which he was roughly awakened by a sleepy consta- 
ble of the watch ; — a huge mountain of flesh arrayed in an immen- 
sity of great coats ; bandaged about the head with handkerchiefs ; 
and armed with staff and lantern ; — stumbling over his legs and 
coming down upon him with a perfect S(]^uelch, almost crushing him 
into the earth. The watchman was laymg about him lustily with 
staff and lantern, while the poor barber with his fingers fastenned 
upon his throat was holding him down ; digging at him as oppor- 
tunity served ; and screaming vigorously for help. A host of night- 
caps were thrust out of the windows in the neighbourhood ; while 
others of the watch, gradually catching the alarm, poured in to the 
relief of the belligerents. 

The Miser, perceiving his error, darted back again to his house, 
and encountered Paul and his companion upon the threshold, each 
laden with his coffers. Uttering a frightful yell, he grasped the for- 
mer by the throat and forced him back into the gloomy entry. 
The accomplice instantly plucked a long dagger from his belt and 
struck him with all his force between the shoulders. The unhappy 
wretch uttered a loud groan and fell upon the floor. Paul sprung 
over the bleeding corse and followed at the heels of his companion, 
each making for the Dane-hills, where they fairly succeeded in dis- 
tancing the panting watchmen as well as in eluding for a time the 
pursuit of justice. 

The wretched slave of gold was secretly entombed — unpitied 
and unmoumed. 
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THE SORROWING MINSTREL. 

Why hangs thy harp aloft unstrung. 

To whose full tones the woods have rung. 

And thou so oft hast sweetly sfing, 

Say minstrel why ? 
Alas, my son thy cares are light, 
And all around thee fair and bright, 
Thou hact not known a sorrow's night, 

So dark as I. 

Once I was blithe and gay as thou, 
Oh would that I could be so now ; 
But to affliction I must bow. 

And not repine. 
My harp can now no comfort bring. 
The woods may not its echoes ring ; 
And I no more may gai'y sing, — 

That joy be thine. 

Ah, minstrel, let not black despair. 

Too oft the follower of care. 

Light on thy breast, and settling there 

Overwhelm thy mind. 
Muse not upon thy troubles past. 
Think of God's goodness ;— on flim cast 
Thy cares, and doubt not that at last, 

Thou peace shalt find. 

Fly to the Fount, whence only flows 
A healing stream for all thy woes. 
There shalt thou find a sure repose 

From grief and tears. 
No longer 4et thy harp unstrung, 
On yonder willow's bough be hung ; 
It seems to blame with silent tongue 

Thy anxious fears. 

Tune it afresh, and to it sing. 
The praises of thy God and King, 
And let the woods with echoes ring, 

In loftier strain. 
When thus thou shalt have changed thy theme. 
Sorrow shall vanish as a dream. 
And thy now languid eye shall beam 

With joy again. 



IRENE. 
Lutterworth, 
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THE HUMBLE PETITION 

OF THE SINGBRS' PEW, TO THE PtJLPIT. 

Oh ! hear ye Rererences the prayer 

Of your oppressed singers ; 
Abridge our tuneful task, and spare 

Our weary lungs and fingers. 

With eyes in unison oft hare we 

To you imploring glanced ; 
But still you'd have more harmony. 

And o'er the cliffs advanced. 

Verse after Terse we've stretch'd again. 

To scale the topmost note ; 
But oft alas ! th* inspiring strain 

Hath died within our throat. 

*' Come let us sing," when you have said. 
We've struck the cheerful air ; 

But ere we'd closed, have bow'd our head. 
And praise has turned ta prayer,, 

On mighty pinions from his nest. 

The eagle springs to flight ; 
And proudly frowns on earthly rest, -^ 

Winging from height t» height. 

To humbler flights is doom'd your choir. 

Nor e'er to holds may waver. 
And when our choral piitioni tire. 

We still must onw«?d qumter. 

Why torture that our crotchet ^H ? 

For morn, — noon, — evening season ; 
Not only time ye'd «eaf — but kill, 

'Gainst all gmmatfch reason. 

Not common time alone, 'tis said. 

But three to two, or /our ; 
That onr key-note, though quick it fled. 

With double bars ye'd floor. 
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M tihiiim yov solely claim, 

Brmces and ties oor due ; 
Yet many a run of various fame. 

We're had t' escape from yon. 

Though /W^^ thus may be our crime. 

Yet pUUntive our awards $ 
No re»t awaiu them out of tim€f 

Who cto»€ in munc*» chords. 

Oh ! that our hymning bards had known, 

Your passion for long metre ; 
T&ird*, fourths, and fifths, they would have shown 

Make octaves close the sweeter. 

Sofos, you give are brief, alas ! 

Scanty your change of time ; 
Hymns, sermons, prayers in trio pass, — 

Our worship *s all in rhyme. 

To dissonance we 'd bid adue. 

Each part in tune we 'd set ; 
That * twixt the pulpit and this pew. 

May flow the sweet duett. 

With heart and voice thus join'd, we 'd prove 

No counter flights can rase 
Our tenor of redeeming love. 

Pitch" d otk a solid bass. 

On staves of sacred minstrelsy. 

Through space our notes we M ring ; 

But when yie heart has lost its keif. 
What chuir in tune can sing ? 

We may be minors, — yet not all> 

For mqjor efforts greet us ; 
But whether^/« or sharps ye call, — 

As naturals pray don 't treat us* 

Then hear the key-note of our prayer, 
Stnick from our moumftil lyre ; * 

O ! listen to our plaintive air. 
And spare your dutious choir. 

THOS. HIRST. 
Watnatl, 
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CHARLES THE TWELFTH. 

We quote the following extract from * Greene's Tales from the German^ 
giving a slight sketch of the celebrated Charles the Twelfth, whose 
name is as familiar to the English reader as any of the line of British 
monarchs, 

" ' Arwed followed the general. The door of the royal chamber 
at that moment opened. A man was standing by a table^ upon 
■which were lying a Bible, a map of Norway, and a plan of Fred- 
erickshall. His blue unornamented riding-coat, with large brass 
buttons, his narrow black neck stock, his thin locks, which bristled 
in every direction, the broad, yellow, leather shoulderband, from 
which his long sword depended, and his large cavalry boots, would 
have led to the conclusion that he was a subaltern officer, — but his 
tall, noble figure, his beautiful forehead, his large, soft, blue eyes, 
and his well -formed nose, "gave to his whole appearance something 
so majestic, and so highly distinguished him from two embroidered, 
starred, and ribboned lords who were with him in the room, that 
Arwed instantly recognised his hitherto unknown king. 

" ' The trenches opened on the fourth,' said the king, fretfully 
tracing upon the plan with his finger. * They ought to be further 
advanced ! ' 

*' ' Certainly, your majesty 1 * answered Arwed s protector, in a 
sad tone. ' One feels tempted to believe that he who conducts these 
works either cannot or will not advance them, and it must be con- 
ceded that colonel Megret understands his business.' 

" ' I know what you would say, Duecker,* said Charles, with a 
severe countenance. 'But I will give you a useful lesson. You 
must not speak ill of any one when you are speaking with your king.' 

" Making an eftort to suppress his feelings, and followed by the 
scornful smile of the eldest prince, Duecker retired, — whilst the 
other, a youth of about Arwed s age, amused himself with examining 
the new comer with a far from becoming hauteur. 

" The king, followed the glance of his nephew, perceived Arwed, 
and advanced towards him. 

'' ' Who ? * asked he, with some embarrassment. 

" ' Gyllenstiema,* answered Arwed, with a profound inclination ; 
' a Swedish nobleman, who begs of your majesty that he may be 
permitted to fight under your banners." 

" ' Count Gyllenstiema ? * inquired Charles, leaniiig on his giant 
sword. ' The father is a determined opponent of my administra- 
tion ! ' said he to his brother-in-law, as Arwed bowed affirmatively, 
and a convulsive smile distorted the lips of his well-foimed mouth. 

" ' Yet full of devotion for his king and his native land ! ' earnest- 
ly interposed Ai-wed, ' if your majesty will but permit his son to 
prove it.' 

*' The king gave him a complacent look. ' I am now about to 
take the battery called the Golden Lion from the Dunes,' said he ; 
* you can remain by my side.* 
3 D 
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*' ' Heaven reward your majesty ! ' cried Arwed, in ecstasies, and 
seized the hand of the hero to kiss it. 

** ' I like not that,* said the kin^, hastily withdrawing his hand, — 
and at that moment adjutant-general Siquier, a slender Frenchman, 
with a cunning and wasted face, entered the room. 

" ' Every thing is in readiness for the attack, your majesty ! ' 
announced he. 

" ' God with us, comrades ! * exclaimed the king, putting on his 
immense gauntlets of yellow leather. 

" * This attack will cost many men ! ' said Duecker, in an under- 
tone to the young duke. 

'" O 1 ' whispered Siquier, who overheard the remark, ' a great 
French general, under whom I once served, was accustomed to say 
before the slaughter, " If God will but remain neutral to-day, then 
shall these Messieurs be finely flogged." ' 

" The king, who was already at the door, once more returned. 
* Your great general,* said he to Siquier, — indignant at the quo- 
tation of the irreverent speech, — ' spoke then like a great fool ! * 

'* With a countenance which badly concealed his rage at this un- 
expected reproof, Siquier cast down his eyes, and the warriors silent- 
ly followed their heroic leader." 



MY WOODLAND QUEEN. 

FROM A VOLUME OF POEMS BY MR. JOHN SCHOLES. 

My Woodland Queen — my Woodland Queen, 

My beantiful, nay blest! 
Three summers hath thy bosom been 

The pillow of my rest ; 
The stillness of a halcyon scene, 

Diffusing through my breast. 

The forest rude — the solitude, 

The river and the lake. 
The murmurs low of ocean's flow. 

The deep and tangled brake, — 
Things ever unembued with woe. 

Which lore alone do make. 

The happiness of summer skies, 

The beauties of the night. 
When radiant with a thousand eyes, 

Each full of heavenly light. 
And soft winds, gentle as thy sight, 

Bear on their wings delight. 
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The peaceful shore — the distant roar 

Of torrents from the rock. 
The falling dews from forests hoar, 

Which tremble with the shock ; 
And thunders of a mightier Power 

That envy dares to mock. 

The lonely Isle that loves to throw 

It's mirror*d smiles around. 
Sheltered by bowering groves, which grow 

In wreathing fondness bound ; 
And happy as the love we know, 

When none are nigh to wound ; 

All forms which blessed Nature wears, — 

The fountain and the tree. 
The cloud which, rolling onward, bears 

The eagle sailing free — 
Have soothed my sorrows — dried my tears, 

And bound to life and thee. 

The sorrow of a thousand years 

With thee I could forget ; 
A thousand wrongs, a thousand fears 

Of woe impending yet ; 
And never comes my night of cares 

Till thou, my sun, art set. 

The wilderness — the wilderness 

Is ours to tread alone. 
They will not blast this joy, nor less 

Make this sweet world our own- 
Sure Nature loves us, and would bless 

For what Man's hate hath done. 

My Woodland Queen — my Woodland Queen, 

My beautiful, my blest ! 
The spot which has our gladness been. 

Shall be at last our rest. 
And Nature will out-mourn, I wean, 

The hearts which loved us best. 
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VIVIAN MORDAUNT. 

A STORT OF TBB PASSIONS. 

{Continued from Page 291.) 

Chaptbb IV. 

I TAKE up my ))en with a trembliDg hand and sorrowful heart, for 
I am about to record crimes the most fearful, and guilt the most 
impardonable. Twenty years have elapsed since the events hap- 

rmed, yet they are as visible in my recollection as at the time when 
gloried in their fulfilment, and sought them in the self-sufficient 
pride of successful guilt. The heart may never forget, conscience, 
like the sun of spring-time, continually revivifies it — whether it 
be for good or ill ; it brings youth before me now, the youth of 
innocence and hope, and my soul swells with the remembrance ; 
it contrasts the giult of my manhood ; remorse and pain, like ser- 
pents, entwine my heart, and wake it from its torpor with tiie shaip- 
ness of their fangs. Age is garrulous, even of furrows, but I will be 
brief, — the misery and sorrows of a life shall be compressed into a 
few short pages. As \ write, the last beams of the setting sun fall 
full on my paper, and heaven is, as with a glory, telling of hopes 
I may not share; the faint sound of the village bells, borne on 
the fragrant breeze, fall on mine ears melodiously ; but alas ! I 
have forfeited all claim to the peace which they proclaim. Around 
me is the calm of evening, the beauty of the sunset, the fragrance of 
the garden ; within me, — shame, sorrow, and remorse. 

I almost shrink from the task I have imposed upon myself, but 
it must be completed. You, Vivian Mordaunt, are a fearful wit- 
ness against me ; — be you the instrument of my forgiveness ; — ^you, 
the injured one, know too truely the extent of my crime, — let it 
beget forgiveness when you know the depth of my despair. 

In my youth I was a scholar, secluded study was my world, 
the living pages of the mighty ones of old, my only companions. 
Unlike other young men of my age, I never mingled in the gay 
scenes of life ; knowledge thus early had uplifted the thin veil, 
which shrouded their tinsel mockeries, and I shunned them as a 
" pitfall and a snare," yet I wa^ no cynic ; the treasures of the olden 
dramatists and poets had cherished in my heart a feeling, a passion 
intense as it was devoted, after the beautiful ; but that very feeling 
only unfitted me for the society of the mere pretenders of the 
world, — theirs was the beautiful of outward show ; the sickly glare 
of mortality; mine, that which poetizes life, and throws over the 
face of earth a gleam of all we hope for in the heavens above it. 

Among my many college companions, there was but one with 
whom I kept on terms of friendly intercourse ; that one, Vivian, was 
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your father ! Bear witness heaven — I was his friend, I would have 
died to serve him, — we were almost as brothers; hours would he 
spend in my lone room, discussing with me some disputed dogma 
of metaphysical speculation, or poring over the never-ending beau- 
ties of the poets of the Shakspearean age. Yet our dispositions 
were singularly unlike, — he, cheerful and gay as the morning, 
thought the world fonned for him, and lived in it accordingly ; joy 
danced in his eyes, health bloomed upon his cheeks, being at once 
the favoured and envied of the world around him ; I, the reverse of 
all this, was pale from severe study, and scarcely known except by 
name. But perhaps this dissimilarity in propensities and pursuits 
was the true cause of our friendship, — he fearing no rivalry from 
me in his sphere, — ^I dreading none from him in mine. 

Well, one evening (how well do I remember it) he burst into my 
solitary apartment, full of mirth and glee, — " Come Vivian," he 
exclaimed, " do for once throw by those musty books ; what is the 
use of living, if only to sit hermit-like, perusing over the nonsense of 
old fellows, who, if alive, would laugh at you for your pains ? 
Come, put off that sombre doublet, which looks so studious and 
shabby, and follow me." 

Somewhat nettled at his allusion to my dress, for though not 
rich, I certainly could not be called poor ; I pettishly replied, " I 
am in no humour." 

" Yes, you are," he continued, " and in a very bad one, but we 
will soon dissipate it." Know you not, most learned Irishnilebruis, 
that to-night the puissant Squire Rivers entertains the whole county, 
to celebrate the coming of age of his daughter Margaret ? Would 
you be absent, the wise man of Warwickshire, the illuminate of the 
midland counties, the ? " 

To get rid of his importunities, I at length consented to accom- 
pany him. A few minutes spent at my toilet was sufficient to ar- 
range my outward appearance, (for I was ever careless of per- 
sonals), and we salliecf forth. It was a lovely evening, and I little 
thought, while T gazed upon the magnificent sky of sunset, that the 
events of that evening v/ere to determine the tenor of my future life. 
But so it is, the slight events which form links in the great chain of 
circumstances, which comprise the life of man, are at the time allow- 
ed to pass by unheeded ; and not till the great catastrophe of exist- 
ence is at hand, do we discover our fate, which looked at singly, 
would be superciliously despised ; — however in this ignorance con- 
sists oijr bliss. 

We entered the ball room, music breathed through the warm 
perfumed apartment, and fair forms were moving over the chalked 
floor, in the graceful circles of a fairy dance. For some time I con- 
tinued sullen, for I had come deteionined not to be pleased ; but 
the sweet sounds which thrilled through my ears, the beautiful 
beings which passed before my eyes, soon compelled me to unbind 
from my haughty discontent. All seemed so happy, so overflowing 
with delight, that I could no longer remain like a dead guest at the 
Egyptian feasts, a silent, unmoved spectator, — mocking the mirth it 
mignt not share ; and I accordingly walked up to a group at the 
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end of the room which seemed occupied in some animated dis- 
cussion. 

" No," I heard uttered in the sweet voice of girlhood, as I advan- 
ced towards them, "let the Frenchman say what he pleases; I, 
for one, will never believe that the pourtrayer of the passionate ten- 
derness of a Juliet, the constant devotedness of an Imogine, could 
ever believe the passion he so delighted to illustrate a mere ideal 
dream, which reality had never known." 

" Yet," returned one of the group, " he sought for love at his 
own hearth, and found it not ; experience severely taught him that 
love is the passionate ideal of the wooer, matrimony the cold reality 
of the won. * 

" I do not think your inference is fair. Sir James," returned the 
female voice, " Shakespeare's own personal misfortune made him 
but more wannly estimate the qualities his heart too surely told him 
existed, but of which fortune had denied him the possession. Has 
not the description of Juliets character more the appearance of a 
portrait from life, than a mere sketch of fancy ? The elevation 
of her hope, the intenseness of her passionate love ; — have they not 
the force — the truth of reality ? You know little of the tone of 
woman. Sir James, if you think Juliets exist only in the poetry of 
idea." 

I looked upon the speaker with astonishment, — it was the daugh- 
ter of my host; but how changed, since I parted from her some five 
years before. How beautiful she was ! I will not attempt to des- 
cribe her loveliness, I will not mar its supremeness by transmitting 
in puny words the indiscribable. 

Fancy all that a girl of eighteen should be, fair cheeks, volup- 
tuous eyes, and raven hair ; endow your image with all the expres- 
sion a mind can give, and you will have a faint portrait of Grace 
Rivers, as she met my eyes on that eventful night. She did not 
at first seem to recognise her old companion, and I had full time 
to bask in the glory of her charms. I looked upon her, and I 
loved ; it seemed as though passion had lain in my heart till that 
moment, a perfect, though quiescent being, waiting only for the 
electric fire of her bright eyes to give it life and motion ; at once 
I was ** clothed in love." I remember nothing more of the occur- 
rences of that evening, except some confused converse with the idol 
of my heart, one farewell clasp from her fair hands, — and all then 
was black and cold. 

From that night my studies were forsaken ; subtle speculations in 
philosophy gave place to the inditing of love sonnets, and ineffectual 
attempts to daub out from memory a portrait of grace. The meek 
madona pureness of her eyes were ever bearing on mine, but I failed 
to transfer them to the ivory ; the sparkling beauty of each changing 
expression of her face looked so tame and cold, that at last I gave 
up my task in despair. However it mattered not, — we met often. 
Sympathy, the powerful magnet that first draws kindred hearts 
together, warmed our acquaintance into friendship, and friendship 
quickly melted into love. Yes, we loved, if earthly passion ever 
deserved that heavenly name, still our love found no vent in words; 
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but what needed it, when each glance of our eyes, each tremu- 
lous pressure, when by chance our hands met as we mutually 
pored over some favourite volume, was eloquent with the secret of 
our heails. I was happy, but even this happiness was not without 
a cloud. To what did my passion tend ? Could I ever imagine 
that the heiress of unnumberd wealth should be the bride of a poor 
nameless scholar ? To me the possession of herself would have 
been dowery beyond all price, but then, the squire, her father, proud 
of his paternal acres, which for ages had owned a Rivere their lord ; 
and prouder still, of the unsullied name transmitted to his care; would 
he ever sanction an alliance, which would give his wealth to 
poverty, — his representative to the chars^e of one who knew not his 
great grandfather ? It was madness I But what lover is quite sane ? 
The thought at times did dwell in my mind, though was quickly 
banished by my sterner reason. 

Thus a year passed in mingled hope and fear. On the anniver- 
sary of that eventful night when first I looked on her with hope, 
I received a summons, which dispelled my dream of bliss. It was 
from the sick-bed of my sole remaining relative, requiring my im- 
mediate attendance. It was in vain for me to delay; on him 
depended my whole hope of subsistence. Men whispered he was 
rich, — his death might enable me to meet Squire Rivers on a level, 
and claim his daughter's hand. God pardon me ! but as the thought 
crossed my almost bewildered brain, I prayed for the dissolution of 
the poor sufferer, that I might at once know my hope, or my des- 
pair. 

I dared not trust myself to take farewell of Grace, passion so 
completely had possession of my heart. I knew it would, in the 
hour of my agony, break forth in words ; I thought too, she might 
whisper soft approval ; — I pictured the overwhelming joy of tsddng 
her soft hand in mine, as mine ; and I shuddered to contrast the 
depth of my destruction, should the object of my jouraey fail, 
which would be only the more bitter for the knowledge of her love. 
Such is the sophistry of love. I sought my friend, your father, 
Vivian, — I opened to him the history of my heart, — I told him of my 
fear, and my hope, — I charged him, as he valued peace in heaven, 
to gently break to Grace in words, what I knew she must be con- 
scious of already, from my most trivial actions. "Mordaunt," I 
added, "you have been my friend — you are hers also; act in 
this matter, as though your own self depended on its success; 
neither hide nor extenuate aught that I have said to you ; do as 
your heart would prompt you, in a similar situation for yourself, 
and I shall have no fear," 

" Be easy, Vernon," he said, smiling satirically, " though no 
lover myself, I know what scrupulous, sensitive beings they are; 
I will identify my heart with yours, my eloquence shall speak your 
passion, my persuasions second your doubts; and if Grace can 
withstand thdr united influence, she must be colder than an Ice- 
land spring." 

" God so aid you in your need, Mordaunt, as you shall aid me 
in this," I concluded, hastily shaking his hand as I entered the car- 
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riage, which was to convey me to the sea-side, where I intended 
embarking for the continent 

In a few weeks I was at Naples, by the couch of my sick relative, 
and for a time forgot the intense love of my heart in attending to 
his comforts ; but when the first novelty of the change of situation 
was worn off, when the beautiful scenery of that sunny land became 
familiar to my eyes, and my thoughts turned into myself for food, 
doubly vivid became their fervour ; they seemed imbued with the 
living powers of their originator. The mild witchery of her soft voice 
continually sounded in mine ears, the fairy elegance of her slight 
form, her features radiant with health and beauty, her glossy ringlets 
waving uncontrolled, shrouding the glance of her love-speaking eyes, 
for ever fed my sight with passionate delicious hope. Intense love 
rendered me selfish ; I grudged each setting sun, which found me 
chained to the poor relic of mortality I watched, cureing the way- 
ward fate, which made my chance of happiness dependant on the 
continuance of this misery. Eight weary months had passed by, and 
repeatedly I had written to your father, each time more urgent 
and impressive than the last, without bringing me a single line from 
him. Continual disappointment made me querulous, — I inwardly 
canvassed each possible occurrence, which might have occasioned 
the delay, but found none sufficient to account for so long a silence, 
and yet, strange as it may appear, no thought of his treachery for a 
moment crossed my mind ; — the vessel might be lost, or the letters 
miscarry ; — she might be careless, and treat me with contempt ; and 
I felt death's chillness creep over me, withering my heart at the bare 
idea ; — every thing passed in review before my searching gaze, ex- 
cept the probability of treacherous deceit. Oh the agony of those 
solitary houi-s, when hope arose only to be blighted, and memory 
but quickened thoughts, which made reality so terrible I 

At length my uncle died, and may heaven, in its great mercy, 
forgave me the impious joy I felt when I returned from laying his 
cold form in the last receptacle of nature. I felt no ungrateful pang 
as I counted up my newly acquired wealth ; one feeling alone had 
possession of my soul, — it was the love of Grace Rivers. 

With an indecent haste, I set out immediately on my return to 
England, and many were the curees my impatient spirit lavished on 
the old sorry steeds, which conveyed me lazily through the smiling 
plains of Italy. Their beauties had no charms for fiae. Nature 
spread her emerald fields, enameled with flowers and stately trees, 
before mine eyes, but one form enchained their whole attention, that 
of my undying hope. I believe I was mad ; day and night I hurried 
on, — scarcely would I allow a moment's delay, " forward, forward," 
was my continual cry ; my servants openly grumbled^ for I com- 
pelled them to take even their meals enroute ; — to such an extent 
of impatience had long deferred hope reduced me. I arrived 
at Calais, and in a few hours set foot again upon my native land. 
With four fresh horses to my carriage, I was soon on the road to 
London, and from thence continued, without alighting from my 
seat, direct to Warwickshire. How absorbing were the emotions 
that agitated my bosom during that swift jouniey ; no thought of 
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ill entered my mind, and when the horses slackened their pace on 
descending the steep hills that separated my own lovely county 
from its sister shire, I was, in imagination, clasped to the bosom 
of the blushing Grace, drinking in relief for all my suffering 
from her melting eyes. The sun was setting behind the wooded 
heights of Welcombe, as the carriage rolled over the noble bridge 
that spans the Avon at the entrance of Stmtford. Desiring the 
postboys to check their speed, I leant back in my seat ; and for a 
moment^ gave vent to my feeling in a flood of tears. I was too 
happy ; the intense feeling of happiness overpowered my reason, the 
object of my daily hopes and nightly dreams seemed within my 
grasp, and before I stretched out my arms, t paused to indulge on 
the delicious thoughts they inspired. The seeming certainty of 
my joy overcame me, and to dissipate all appearance of my emo- 
tion, I descended from the carriage, detennined to walk on through 
the park, to the mansion of Squire Rivers. 

As I proceeded slowly onwards, T attempted to frame the words 
with which I should first address Grace, bnt in vain ; — thoughts 
crowded so quickly through my brain, I could not articulate a single 
word. How my heart beat^ as each short step brought me nearer to 
the presence of my beloved ; my whole form was one complete 
pulse ; often was I compelled to lean for support against the near- 
est tree, so extreme was my emotion. 

The well known scenes of my boyish days opened upon my view 
as I neared the old mansion, every tree Mid brother edgerow was 
eloquent of early years ; the placid lake on whose still bost)m I bad 
swum my summer bark with childish glee, and above all, the fra- 
g^nt greenhouse where Grace and I, on *• study rapt," had passed 
so many hours of joy, woke up recollections at once manifold and 
bright ; and my heart beat so quick with pleasant memories and hap- 
pier hopes, that T unconsciously quickened my pace, lest any sadden- 
ing thoughts should break the spell before I reached the house. At 
this moment a merry peal from the distant village bells came floating 
on the cool breeze, so mellowed and sweetened, that I almost 
fancied it was a seraph's whisper, welcoming me to home and 
happiness. To you, all this may seem trifling, — but to me, each 
event of that dark night brings its own throbs of pain, never to be 
forgotten whilst feeling agitates the heart 

Sounds of merriment and feasting now broke upon my ear. 
Entering, by a well remembered wicket gate, the grounds in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the mansion, I beheld the cause of the 
mirthful noise. At long tables placed across the noble lawn, which 
spread in front of the building, crowds of merry villagers were 
seated in the height of enjoyment. Black jacks, flagons, and horn 
cups, jostled each other on the board, and from their frequent 
request, the merrymakers seemed to make no stint of their potations. 
The joyous laughs pealed, the jest passed to and fro, and the hilarity 
of the group seemed enhanced by the happy mixture of sex and age. 
How deep was the enjoyment of the hour. My pulse beat thick, 
the blood gushed from my heart in a stream of liquid fire, and 
then returned chilly cold. I dared not even think what the occasion 
3e 
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might be, which had given rise to th^r rejoieittg, but passed quickly 
through the crowd of revellers, aud entered the house. No observant 
servants were in attendance, and I ascended the broad flight of 
stairs leading to the suite of apartments generally used by the 
family, unhe^ed and unquestioned ; all bespoke the careless disre-^ 
gard of secure and pleasurable enjoyment. The folding doors of the 
drawingroom thrown open for the benefit of a free circulation of air, 
revealed to me as I paused on the landing, a scene of festivity more 
decorous, but not less hearty than the one I had witnessed below. 
Dinner apparently had but just been served, for the company still 
lingered around the festive board. From the situation in which I 
stood, partially concealed by the open door, I had a complete view 
of the room ; the first glance of my impatient eyes over the assem- 
bled group, sent me heart-sick and fainting into the darkest recess. 
My whole nature seemed changed by that one glance ; — blood no 
longer coursed through my veins, but an icy fluid, freezing into 
despair the ardent hopes, the anxious thoughts of weary years; 
my heart ceased its pulsation, and lay leadlike and oppressive in 
my breast ; heavy and unfrequent respiration was the only evidence 
I gave of being a living man, as I leant motionless on the baluster, 
gazing without the power of withdrawing my eyes from a sight 
which seemed changing me to stone. 

If grief could kill, I should then have died, but alas, the heart of 
man is as hard as it is wicked, and not even that bitterest of woes 
which waits on life, the loss of firm confidence in those on whom 
the heart rests all its purest hopes, can crush the sturdy life, 
which, mocking the heavenly portion of our being, requires only 
some miserable portion of food and rest, to still live on, when all 
hope has fled, when the whole pleasures of existence are reduced to 
brute enjoyments, and when the mind itself, that light from heaven, 
has been extinguished, never again to be reillumined. 

Briefly let me hurry over the agonizing scene : — In bridal white, 
with the nuptial wreath of orange blossoms twined amid her glossy 
ringlets, a face all smiling, and eyes fired with the light of love and 
joy, in loving converse with my friend, sat Grace; the Grace of 
my long deferred hope his wedded bride ; — and I, whose love 
Hurviving years of absence had gathered strength from disappoint- 
ment, and intenseness from one continued thought of the future, 
8tood tamely an unbidd^i and unwelcome spectator of their joy. 
I will pursue this scene no further, there are some feelings lan- 
guage can never describe, — such were mine then; let them rest as 
they may within my lonely bosom — it would be mockery to trans- 
cribe their names. 

When I had in some measure recovered my former state of com- 

rosure, and could arrange my scattered ideas into settled thought, 
found myself lying cm fiie ground in a thick shrubbery immme- 
diately behind the house. How I got there, I have never to this 
time been able to remember. Some hours must have elapsed 
since I left the house, for the bright stars of a summer night were 
twinkling in the blue heavens above, and the lights from the 
windows glistening through the intervening trees, told that tU$ 
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revelry was already fast sinking into repose. Then came the a^ony 
of recollection, as each picture of the past slowly presented itself 
to my sick and shuddering heart, and then the passionate burst 
of long restrained, long hidden grief. Sullen moments, which 
seemed as long years, of despair succeeded, and then made way 
for wild bursts of fierce passion, mingled with mournful gleams 
of tenderness, which threw a lurid glare over my broken hopes, 
only to make them stand out in a more horrid relief. Mad- 
ness hovered over my brain, the past events of my short life 
incongruously twined together, the bright and happy, with the 
despairing and the remorseful, floated before my imagination 
distinct in their individual liniaments, but so chaotically min- 
gled that all appeared alike to wear the leaden hue "of disap- 
pointment. 

At length I arose, and bent my trembling steps towards the manor- 
house; — slumber had enwrapped its inmates in her soft shadowy 
arms, — not a sound broke the quiet charm of the night. For some 
moments I stood buried in deep and sorrowful thought, in the dark 
shadow cast by the building upon the moonlit lawn. I became 
calmer, long cherished thoughts of former tenderness arose in my 
heart, soothing my quickened spirit like a strain of sweet and 
melancholy music ; when accidentally casting my eyes up to the 
building, I for the fi i*st time saw that I was standing beneath the 
chamber window of the lost and faithless Grace. 

Chapter V. 

Boast not thyself of to-morrow, for thoti knowest not what a day or an hour 
may bring forth. — Dodsley, 



Thus far had Vivian Mordaunt proceeded with the manuscript, 
when its lines became blotted, and the hand writingj almost illeg- 
ible, declared the deep and agonizing feelings of him who j>enned it. 
The trouble required to decypher it, caused him to pause in 
reading the narration, and involuntarily he fell into a sort of 
bewildered reverie. Could it be then that his father, the father from 
whom he sprang, who had watched over him in boyhood, and 
despite his gloomy reservedness on some points> had trained him 
up to virtue, — could it be that that father was a deceiver, a betrayer, 
unfaithful to his friend, — a villian ? And his mother too, was she 
so false and cruel ? But no ! she was not false to her first lOve. 
She had written her fidelity in lines of infamy, which left a stain 
upon the long unsullied name of Mordaunt that nothing could 
erase. But what had he done ? to what lengths of impurity had 
passion caused him to run, — the indulgence of passion not only by 
nimself but by othere ? Good God ! could it be possible that he 
had committed incest as well as indiscretion, and married the 
daughter of his own mother as well as committed an act» for which 
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he could never hope to obtain his father's forgiveness P The 
thought was madness, and mental anguish so far overpowered his 
curiosity that the manuscript lay unheeded before him. 

"Vivian Mordaunt," he involuntarily exclaimed to himself, "where 
now are thy dreams of happiness ? Amelia, thy dear Amelia never 
can be thine. The tie that has united you must be severed for 
ever, though the future portion of your days be but one blank scene 
of desolation." 

The shock of the lightning, as it shapes its jagged course among 
the cliffs of some precipitous coast, and urges, one after another, 
huge pieces of the rock into the boiling waves, that lashed into. foam 
by the angrv tempest beat upon its base, — is nothing compared 
with the flash of truth upon the young man*s soul. " Yes, Amelia," 
he continued, " I must tear you from my bosom, too nearly, too 
fatally related, to be the wife of my affections, my father's command 
must so far be obeyed." 

A loud and piercing scream was the reply his declaration 
received, yet one not uttered in answer, for it proceeded from an 
apartment where his expression could not have been heard. He 
knew, however, it was the voice of his Amelia, and hurried, without 
waiting for invitation, to the spot from whence it came. 

The father of the unhappy girl, unable any longer to conceal 
from her those secrets, which eat away the joy of his existence, 
confessed the truth. " My dear, but ill-fated girl," he exclaimed, 
" do not hate me when I tell you that robbed by him, under the 
guise of friendship, of the first object of my affections, I seduced 
from her allegiance the wife of Mordaunt — the mother of your 
Vivian, and you are our offspring." 

Had her blood been chilled by the Arctic or Antarctic blasts, not 
more cold, than at that moment, could it have run through the 
veins of the maiden. She shrieked and swooned away, and when 
her unhappy lover entered the room, her father was supporting her 
in his arms, with his wild and shrunken eyes fixed intently on 
her features. Oh ! he drank the curse of his iniquity in that ten 
minutes* agony. Into its cup was strained the misery of years. He 
lifted his heart to heaven and sought forgiveness, but as yet he 
found it not. 

Amelia at length opened her eyes again, but more alarming 
symptoms accompanied returning animation. She had broken a 
blood-vessel by her shriek of horror, and now the vital tide flowed 
copiously from her lips. 

Her eyes caught Vivian as he stood beside her, and with the 
strength of passion, which her enfeebled frame could scarcely 
support, she exclaimed : — 

" Oh Vivian ! Vivian Mordaunt ! my husband ! my brother 1 
what have we done ? ** The exertion was too much for her, and was 
succeeded by another vomit of Wood. 

" Peace ! my dear," cried the agonized father, " lie quietly till I 
obtain medical asdstance, or your life will be endangered." 

" Life ! " she exclaimed, " what is life to me, unhappy, guilty, 
and wretched as I am> with the i^ain of parental infamy upon 
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me ? " The exertion caused by the sentence, produced another 
copious effusion of blood. 

In vain were their united efforts to keep her quiet. The agonized 
Mordaunt walked about the room with hurried steps, as he saw his 
beloved Amelia was rapidly passing away. Occasionally he turned 
upon the father a glance of anger and madness, which seemed to 
say " how are we doomed to suffer for your crime." But the old 
man's heart, now he found that his daughter was truly hastening to 
the grave, was as though he had been bit by a torpedo. The current 
of passion was frozen within him. He could speak or feel no 
more. 

Another hour brought Amelia to the shore of eternity. Her 
speech had altogether failed, and though a physician and surgeon 
were in attendance, — encouraged by the strength of her feelings, 
the flowing of the vital tide could not be stayed. 

A few hours more and the struggle was over; and Vivian 
Mordaunt beheld his bride and sister an unanimated corpse. He 
returned to his dwelling an altered man. The same impenetrable 
gloom, which characterised the father,^ involved him in its shade. 
Three summers passed on, — three winters shook the desolating 
hoar-frost from their wings ; and the grave closed over the remains 
of the house of Mordaunt and the house of Vernon. 



THE DILEMMA. 

Beside an open lattice from whence beamed 

The moon's pale rays, still shedding as they streamed 

A softened radiance, through that chamber, wher€ 

In thought reclined the lovely and the fair, — 

The young lanthe ; but oh 1 why to night. 

When all is shining beautiful and bright. 

Turns she away — .unheeding from those skies, 

And veils beneath their lashes — her dark eyes ? 

She who so loved upon the stars to gaze, 

Marks not their beauty, for her vainly plays 

The flickering moonbeam ;— What enchains her now ? 

Why, why so thoughtful is that pure young brow ? 

What spell hath bound her ? O'er her vanished years 

Doth memory wander, bringing hopes and fears 

Fresh o'er her heart, as when she felt them last ; 

Revels her mind on glorious scenes long past. 

In classic Greece, or in once mighty Rome ; 

Or does she trace men's passions to their home. 

Explore the mystic windings of the soul. 

Its grand wild struggles, ere it reach the goal. 

The final goal, the weary heart's last rest. 

Where passions cease within the stormy breast, 

Where ne'er is felt Remorse, Despair, or Mirth^— • 
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AVhere rrtt the tired Pilgrims of the Earth ; 

The g«jr, — the talented,— the bright,— the brave,— 

Ail, all must sleep within the silent grave. 

Rut though remembered oft, such are not now 

The thoughts that linger o'er her polished brow ; 

No — BO, this hour she must decide her doom. 

Whether it be of brightness or of gloom, — 

For mark, two letters her fair hands now hold, 

And one is from the young — one from the old ; 

The first a cousin, brilliant, wild, and gay. 

The loved companion of her childhood's day. 

And often she recalls those happy hours ; 

Pull well must she his fascinating powers 

For ever feel ;— she lovea him — yes she loves, 

His soft sweet voice her young heart ever moves, 

And in that letter he declares that she 

His being's life, and light, must ever be ; 

Swears that she is his heart's long cheiished treasure. 

And that he loves her — loves her beyond measuiv : 

Why hesitates she then ? Why does she still 

80 dubious sit ? W^hy does she not fulfil 

Her heart's first wish ? Because alas ! she knows 

That thoughtless, careless, he too often throws 

Hb talents to the wind, sighs still for change ; 

And like the butterfly, delights to range 

O'er every bright, and every glittering thing 

That chance may happen in his path to Ting. 

Then, then she thinks — will he to her be true, 

Or will he not forget, and leave her too ; — 

Sighing, she turned, and on that other scroll 

She gazed. What floods of thought now roll 

Quick o*er her, for that letter was from one 

In whom united, genius, goodness, shone ; • 

He tells her that he loves her more than life, 

And that be lives in a perpetual strife 

Of tortured feeling, until he shall hear 

Whether his doom be brightness or despair ; 

And he is talented, and great, and wise. 

Well skilled in all of earth, or sea, or skies ; 

And she, too, loves t* unfold the mystic page 

Of knowledge, which so oft her thoughts engage ; 

And now remembers how beneath that sky 

8he long hath stood, which he hath raised on high 

Her pure young soul, as he would still unfold 

Her loved star's mysteries— but he was old. 

And hhe was young and beautiful, possessed 

Of wealth, high lineage, and by all caress'd ; 

^nd oh, far more than these, endued with mind — 

That priseless gem, in such rare casket shrined ; 

For who e'pr gazed upon a lovelier form 

Than thine ? 1 h' expression of those eyes so warm. 

So mingled with each soft sweet gentleness, 
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TliAt mortals pause awhile to mark and bless ; 

And oft, in other years return to thee 

A sunny spot within their memory ; 

Yet now again her thoughts wing back to one 

From uhom they never have been banished long, — 

Recalled once more those feelings that had slept, 

Ru.vh o'er her heart of reason nigh bereft ; 

She wildly thinks upon those vanished years, 

Then bending down her head — burst into te4ira, 

With her white hand to still her temple's throbbing ; 

She now essays, yet still continues sobbing ; 

She strives to speak, — ah ! what is that soft sound, 

So gentle and so sweet, that echos round ? 

Like thrilling music o*er her ear it came ; 

' Tis one loved voice that whispers now her name : 

Oh need I say, that from that hour her faith 

Was to him plighted,— -to be his till death ; 

Upon his shoulder rests her aching brow, 

And but remembers that he loves her now ; — 

Stars, wisdom, reason, — all were then forgot. 

And she had been a stoic, had she not ? 

Deserted and alone within a room. 

Where all looked desolate, where silence gloom 

Reign'd round — lanthe rests ; her long dark hair 

Carelessly braided o'er her forehead, where 

No longer shines — life, hope — neglected now 

Her lute, her harp, her books, her spirit's flow 

Hath ceased for ever ; where, oh where is he i 

Thou lovely one — why rests he not with thee ? 

Who for his sake resigned — wealth, — title, — nil 

That woman's heart most frequently enthrall ; 

Why is he not with thee in this still hour ? 

Ah now 1 see it all, past is thy power, — 

He for some newer idol leaves thee lone. 

And to the ball and festival is gone ; — 

She thinks of him who would have loved her ^vcll. 

And oh, what then she felt t* were vain to tell '. — 

T'was agony, t'was madness, t'was remorse. 

Felt, felt in all their bitterness and force ; 

Oh had she wedded that kind learned lord. 

Who would with her all knowledge' paths explored ; 

But now she thinks of that alas too late, — 

She wakes, and finds that she is desolate ; 

Unheeded, now she sheds repentant tears, — 

No one is near to soothe her grief and fears ; 

And she is doomed, and doomed alas for life, 

To rest a lonely, and deserted wife. 

Learn then ye lovesick maidens ere essayed, 
By reason, not by love you must be swayed ; 
The world all fair and bright as it may seem. 
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Is but delasion — a quick fleetiog dream : 

Banish thine airjr visions of romance, 

Nor think a man who asks you— perhaps to dance. 

Will lore you wildly, deeply, or for ever \ 

And that, nor life, nor death those links will sever ; — 

Learn then this truth ere in the world you move. 

Strange as it seems— there's no such thing as love. 



IMELDA. 



STANZAS. 

BY THE REV. F. W. MALTBY. 

Oh for wings! — swift wings to fly 

Away from the vain world! — that I 

Might reach some spot — where far, and lonely. 

To dwell with thee, beloved — only I 

Some isle round which the warding sea 

Her silver arms caressingly 

Hath wound, nor e'er, in frantic mood. 

With gesture fierce, and voices rude 

And stormy darkness doth assail : — 

Where never maiden shall bewail 

Her sailor-boy, in fury flung, 

The bleak and spiky rocks among ; 

But concord, and sweet peace should be 

There ever 'twixt the land and sea; — 

Hills gently sliding down to meet 

The waves that kiss their silver feet, 

Retiring only to renew 

Love's tribute ever paid yet ^ue ; — 

Tall trees, and mossy turf, and flowers, 

With singing streams, and silent showers 

Of dew shed from the odourous air; — 

Bright insects, birds of beauty rare. 

And melody unhear'd elsewhere. — 

Wilt dwell with me — when I have found 

This Eden-isle ? — all fairy ground 

The earth, aye beaming love the skies^ 

And luminous as angels* eyes. 

Or rarely should clouds wandering through 

Those smiling fields of snmmer blue. 

Becalmed there, — a moment throw 

Their bhadow on the scene below; — 

Blithe daylight shall flow forth again 

More radiant from eclipse, — ss when 

Athwart that other heaven, — thy face! 

Light shades of care each other trace. 

And fleeting — for they linger never, 

Thy smile, love! leave more sweet than ever. 
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THE SHIPWRECKED MOTHER, 



BY THOMAS RAGG. 

Thr waves dashed heavy on a bark, 

That with their ceaseless fury strove ; 
Tempestuous was the surge, and dark 

The threatening heaven above : 
Dark, save when starting from its lair, 

With a rumbling or a crashing sound ; 
The lightning shed a fitful glare 

Upon the tumult round. 

Hearts that had been in many a storm, 

The hardy and the brave were there; 
But there too was another form. 

More tender and more fair. 
One who a mother's pangs had known. 

Clasped in her arms a prattling child ; 
As anxious for its weal alone. 

Amid the discords wild. 

Ah ! felt ye not that thrilling shock ? 

It stamps despair on many a brow ; 
The vessel strikes upon a rock. 

And all is over now. 
But 'midst wild shrieks of agony. 

And sobs, and groans, and cries distrestj 
The mother only grasps her boy 

More closely to her breast. 

Oh love I that night was one to start 

The briny tears in many an eye; 
For fled the life from many a heart, 

Beneath that lowering sky. 
And vainly on their own sweet shore. 

Shall wives and mothers fondly stray, 
To watch for those they'll see no more 

Before the judgment day. 
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s, and bark and boat 
&th their booming reign ; 
oam their fragments float, 
( of the main. 
ws «pon the eoast 

a storm passed by, 

martial host, 
trewhile beat high. 

sen thp mother ? — cold 

Upon the wreck -strewn shore she lay ; 
And her pale corse anconscious told 

Of love that can't decay. 
For still her stiffened arms held fast 

The infant to her soulless breast. 
As though of life's fond thoughts, the last 

Was hushing it to rest. 



J. WBITTINOHAM, PBINTKB^ SOVTHWKLL.^ 
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